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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are 
made either red or black—with 
sturdy gray soles—knee to hip 
lengths. 
a, 





I'saBrute “— 
for Wear! 


—this “US” Blue Ribbon Boot 


Five times its length it 
stretches! That's what 
rubber cut from any 

“U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
boot or overshoe will 
do. It resists cracking 
and breaking — stays 
flexible and water- 
proof. 


BLUE RIBBON 





LIP on a pair—get them 
into action—see the stuff 
that’s in them—and you'll 
understand why we say this 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 


a brute for wear! 


Look at that thick, over-size 
sole— made vA 
from a single 
piece of tough- 
est rubber. 






Rubber so live and 
elastic it will stretch 
five times its length! 
That’s what you 
get in the uppers. 
It resists cracking and break- 
ing—stays pliable and water- 
proof. 


These boots have rugged 


Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 


strength—and lots of it. From 
4 to 11 separate layers of rubber 
and fabric go into every pair! 
Yet all these separate layers of 
fabric and rubber are moulded 
into a single tough, flexible, 
wear-resisting and waterproof 
texture. 

When you get “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots or overshoes 
you'll find they’ve got long 
wear built all through them! 
And they are as flexible and 
as comfortable as you could 
wish. 


The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
line is the result of 75 years’ 
experience in making water- 
proof footwear. Every pair is 
built by master workmen— 
and shows it! Buy a pair. It 
will pay you. 


United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark 


Blue Ribbon Walrus 


A nall-rubber arctic that 
slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth sur- 
face washes clean like a 
boot. Red with gray sole, 
all red, or black — 4 or 
6 buckles. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more ‘than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
Jand. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for 25 cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, two years for $1.00. 


The Farm Journal 


Unlike Any Other Paper 
NOVEMBER, 1925 VOL. XLIX, NO. 11 
WILMER ATKINSON, Founder and Editor, 1877-1920 

ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Editor 

Associate Editors 
M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK CHARLES P. SHOFFNER 
MICHAEL K, BoyER EMMA J. GUSSMANN 

Staff Contributors 
F. W. St. John, M. D., Sam Loyd, B. W. Snow, 
Wm. Draper Brinckloe, H. H. Havner, D. V. M., 

R. U. Blasingame, A. H. Throckmorton 





Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith _ mere, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order, 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 











Soils and Washington News 
and Christmas Doings 


| HAT kind of soil is your farm made 
of? Do you know? Did you know 

that there are several hundred differ- 

lt kinds? Did you know that your farm 

‘is very likely on one of the big maps the ’ 

Government is getting out? Read about the 

wilmaps and the proper use of various soils 

| inthe interesting article by Hugh H. Bennett 

\innext month’s Farm Journal. 

| And did you know that when the White 

|House was first built the President’s wife 

| hung the family wash to dry in the famous 

| Bast Room? In the next issue U. V. Wilcox 

|tlls about this and many other interesting 

| facts about the President's official domicile; 

|with several out-of-the-ordinary pictures. 
Speaking of Washington, Frederic William 

|Wile resumes next month his Washington 

| ktters, which so many of Our Folks find so 

Congress will be 


interesting and informing. 
|insession soon, and lots of big news will be 
|“breaking,’’ as the newspaper men say. 
However, we do not forget that the Christ- 
| masseason is at hand again, and there will be 
| plenty of Christmas reading in the December 
|isue—a fine article on new easy-to-make 
| Christmas gifts, another on the origin of the 





Marmaduke Moth: 
Percy, and help me lay out an 18-hole course 
on that winter overcoat in the back closet!” It 


“Run get your golf clubs, 





like a good idea, too, until you stop to 
consider the feelings of the owner of the over- 
| coat, That is one thing The Farm Journal does 
| “it stops to consider peoples’ feelingsand 
that is one reason it is so well-liked 


Christmas legends, another on Christmas 
entertaining, and much more. 

E. R. Jackman writes on ‘‘What’s Happen- 
ing in the Wheat Country’; George M. 
Rommel on the very unsatisfactory condition 
of many reclamation-irrigation sections; 
J. C. McDowell on ‘‘20 Years of Cow Test- 
ing’; and here are more good December 
articles I have no room to more than name: 

‘*New Floors for Old Houses.” 

“‘Cheaper Farm Power.”’ } 

“Reaching the Top with Sheep.” 

“A 50-Year Fence.” 

“Cutting Down Farm Overhead.” 

‘*‘Wholesome Cakes and Candies.”’ 

“Folly of Foundling Bay’’—serial story. 

“*A Prairie Santa Claus.” 

“Why Pop-Corn Pops.”’ 

“Muskrat Trapping.” 

“Books for Every Home.”’ 

“The Embroidered Kimono.”’ 

“‘Meeting Quarantine 37.” 

—and many others. 

It is a cheerful kind of cover picture that 
Bess Goe Willis painted for us this month, 
isn’t it? I hope you like it; people who ought 
to know say it will be one of the most popu- 
lar covers we have ever had. Personally, I 
like better the cover we will have for you 
next month. 

But de gustibus non disputandum, as the 
wise old Romans discovered 2,000 years ago, 
and other wise folks long before that! 


———— 


$ $ $ in Prize Contests 


Don’t overlook, please, the $20 cash prizes 
for bird lovers on page 90, as well as the $250 
prizes in the big ‘‘vermin’’ contest on 
page 24. 





——_—__ ———— 


Safest, and It Helps Us 


Since The Farm Journal is one of the few 
farm papers which stops short when the time 
runs out, it’s a very good scheme to get your 
renewal in ahead of time. 

I don’t want you (or anybody else, for 
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that matter) to run the risk of missing the 
big January or February issues. 

Won’t you, therefore, just check up the 
expiration date on the little address label on 
the cover of this issue? If it says ‘‘D25”’ or 
‘**M26,”’ it shows that your subscription runs 
out soon. Somewhere in this issue is an 
easy-to-use Order Blank, all nicely decorated 
in orange and black. All you have to do is 
fill in your name and address, fold a dollar 
bill inside, slip in an envelope addressed to 
The Farm Journal and mail, and it’s off your 
mind for another four years. 

I wonder, too, whether you would not 
give The Farm Journal a little boost among 
your friends, if your own subscription does 
not expire till later. You won’t have to do 
much; just show a copy, say how much you 
like it, and usually you'll get a dollar quick. 
Write the new subscribers’ names and ad- 
dresses on the back of the blank, and send 
the money with yours. If you can send two 
or three new ones there is a nice present for 
your trouble, for the asking. 








sa” Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and La 
Crosse, Wis. 
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MOTOR 


Here is the Overland Standard Sedan—a full-size, 
5-passenger automobile, with room and to spare for 5 
full-grown people to ridein. A beautifully-designed 
car, smart- looking, rakish, low. The body is finished 
in polished lacquer, a beautiful rich, deep blue. 


Upper part of body is glistenin 


jet- back ‘am 


Nickeled radiator . .. Nickeled head-lamp rims... 


Much wider seats—the widest of any light car 
built—undivided front seat 39 inches wide, 19 
inches deep; wider back seat, 45 inches wide, 
18 inches deep— You know what that means 
to your driving comfort-and-freedom ... 


And big, wide windows—more than 20 
square feet of window space—all the air, and 
all the broad, uninterrupted vision of a tour- 
ing car with closed-car protection .. . 


Extra wide doors—easy entrance and exit to 
both front and rear seats. Like stepping into 
a limousine. Getting in or out, with your car 
full of people, no acrobatics are necessary... 


Very latest one-piece windshield—just like 
the very latest model big cars—especially valu- 
able in night-driving. Gives clear, unob- 
structed vision. Noneck craning. Sit serenely 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
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“” OVERLAND 


O OTHER CAR WILL DO WHAT THIS CAR DOES, for*595”" 


back of the wheel and you can always see 
where you're going... 


A 27-horsepower engine —sturdy, reliable, 
powerful. Great getaway. A quieter engine 
because it has fewer working parts... 


Selective Sliding Gear Transmission— 
Borg and Beck Disc Type Clutch . . . Auto-Lite 
starting, lighting and ignition . . . A rear axle 
System the equal in strength and size to cars 
carrying double the weight of this one; axle 
shafts of Molybdenum steel, the toughest steel 
known —in the entire three years in which 
Overland has used this axle system no case has 
ever come to light where an axle shaft has ever 
been broken! .. . 


Terms so easy they could inconven- 
ience nobody. Only a small down 
payment. 52 weeks for the balance. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





CARS 


There is a way to cut the 
price without reducing 


quality— and this car, at this 
price, proves it! 
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Everybody's happy, 
An’ ma she fairly sings, 
A-mixin’ up the puddings 
And all the other things. 
So take your other seasons 
And go your joyous way, 
Bul leave me in ma’s kitchen 
Around Thanksgiving Day. 
—Pearl Holloway. 


summer, L. J. Ellison, Mount Vernon 
Iowa, had to call the 
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ie filling his barn with hay last 


ae Bax, fe i 
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Did you ever sharpen your disk-harrow? 
H. C. Woodworth, New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College, says he has been looking 
high and low and has not yet found a disk- 
harrow in New Hampshire that has been 
sharpened. Maybe H. C. is too pessimistic, 


but we'll let you judge. He says few 
farmers sharpen their cultivator shovels 
and that the points are often over one- 
eighth of an inch thick. “It is not enough 
to replace hand labor with machine labor,” 
he says. “We must see to it that the ma- 
chines work properly.” 











Ground limestone, a ton or so to the acre, 
will put those clay hills in shape to grow 
clover, alfalfa or sweet clover. Now is a 
good time to put the limestone on the soil. 


Grain in bins or wagon-boxes can be 
estimated as follows: Multiply together 
the length, breadth and depth (in inches) of 
the pile of grain, and divide by 2150 (the 
number of cubic inches in a bushel). This 
gives the bushels of grain or shelled corn. 

To protect your bees against winter, take 
off all supers, leaving only the brood body. 

Cover this with a burlap sack 





weighbors in and fork it all 
wtof the mow. Reason was, 
the clover began to heat, al- 
though it seemed to be well 
qed when put in. Much of 
the hay was charred black 
adcrumbled like ashes when 
removed. The heat was so 
intense that Ellison had to 
ieep a stream of water play- 
ig on the hay so the neigh- 
jors could work. This ex- 
jhins why so many barns 
jum mysteriously every sum- 
ner, One of Our Folks says 
tesaw some ashes fall on the 
tan floor when he was milk- 
ig last summer. He looked 








spread out evenly. On top 
of this place a super with the 
sections taken out and filled 
with leaves or chaff. Except 
in cold regions, this is all that 
is necessary to insure proper 
winter protection; the dry 
matter absorbs the moisture 
rising from the bees and 
keeps moisture from con- 
densing on the cold top and 
dropping down on the bees. 
If you have several weak 
colonies, unite them. Simply 
place a sheet of newspaper 
on top of the one hive-body— 
punching a hole in the paper 
with a pencil—and place the 








ipand saw a glow in the hay 
wer his head. He got a 
tlanket and tacked it on the 
wes beneath the hay, to shut out air, and 
ius kept his barn from burning. The fire, 
nithout air, went out. 


The house shown belongs to Jess Miner, 
frend, Nebr. Jess got all the lumber for 











Jess Miner’s home-grown house 


ie house from trees planted 30 years ago. 
ve you enough timber to build you a 
tose? oe 


How many potatoes in the bin? Multiply 
beether the length, breadth and depth (in 
#) of the pile of potatoes, then multiply 
Weight, and cut off the right-hand figure. 

same rule works for apples. 


I tying and wrapping a parcel so it will 
“ty wrapped there are several essentials to 
mind: Use enough paper and wrap 
"i. Pull the wrapping string tightly at 
‘ch turn, taking up all slack and not letting 
P. Then make a loop or half-hitch 
“try time the string crosses. Finally, tie 
ried with a knot that will stay tied. If 
: be done, there will be no complaints, 
ha the packages become undone before 
can be delivered. Ed. Henry. 


A farm hand-book has been prepared for 
distribution by Iowa State College, 
 40wa. It contains rations for stock, 
<a of stock by months, varieties of grain, 
for estimating corn in crib, hay in 
ig’ ete. Free from above address, as 
4s the supply lasts. 








Haul the limestone to the field, spread it when you find time 


Tons of hay in a mow can be estimated 
thus: Multiply together the length, breadth 
and height (in feet) of the pile of hay. If 
the hay be well settled, divide the product 
by 450, and get the number of tons; if not 
well settled, divide by 500. 


Roy Leggitt, Pennington county, S. Dak., 
threshed out a little better than 40 bushels 
of Marquis spring wheat to the acre last 
summer, having something over 1,200 
bushels of No. 1 Northern wheat from his 
30-acre field. In fact, all farmers in this 
vicinity report 30 bushels or better of 
Marquis wheat to the acre from this year’s 
crop. This wheat was all raised without 
any irrigation, on regular upland prairie 
which was all open, free range a few years 


ago. A. A. Ward. 


The number of bushels of corn in a crib 
can be estimated readily as follows: Mul- 
tiply the width of the crib (in feet) by the 
length, and this product by the average 
depth of the corn. Multiply this product 
by four and strike off the right-hand figure. 
The remaining figures will be very nearly 
the number of bushels of shelled corn. 


Harness repairs: I know a man who has 
the neatest work-bench imaginable, just 
inside the small side-door of his barn, against 
the stairway. He has nailed a twelve-inch 
plank at the proper height for a bench, using 
three 2x 4’s for the legs. Below the plank 
he has built two shelves and boarded them 
half-way up toform pockets. These pockets 
hold odds and ends of broken harness which 
might otherwise be lost. Every farmer 
knows that a small piece of strap or a buckle 
where he can put his hands on it at a 
moment’s notice, is often a great time-saver. 
A handy anvil occupies one end of the bench 
and a few tools are to be found in the vari- 
ous pockets below. Above, against the wall, 
are nailed small strips of leather into which 
are stuck a number of tin eans containing 
rivets, buckles and rings. This outfit is used 
for small repairs needed during the busy 
season. K. H. B.; North Dakota. 


other hive-body on top of it. 
Then place your insulated 
super on top of this. In the 
spring you will have a strong colony instead 
of two frozen ones. L. E.H 


If lard foams when being rendered, it is 
because the hog was fed a great deal of 
buttermilk or sour milk. We do quite a 
bit of butchering and always find the lard 
harder to render if hogs are fed on butter- 


milk. Mrs. C. A. G. 
From 15 acres of oats, John Grove, 
Keokuk. county, Iowa, harvested 1,125 


bushels of grain—an average of 75 bushels 
to the acre. John says he shut the seeder 
down when about half through seeding, so 
he wouldn’t run out of seed, and if he had 
seeded the whole field at the heavier rate 
the yield would have been around 100 
bushels an acre. The variety was a new 
one, and John says it’s all the seedsman 
claimed for it. 


“Cut out repair bills on your tractor and 
you will cut down the operating cost,’ says 
E. W. Fosler, Milford, Nebr. E. W. does 
all the repair work not only on his tractor 
but on all his machinery. He says he saves 
$100 a year by having a farm shop. His 
shop is only 8 x 12 feet, with seven-foot 
eaves, but it houses a bench, forge and 
anvil. The shop was built twelve years 
ago for $40 and the tools (mostly second- 
hand) cost $45. A seven-year-old tractor 
for which E. W. was offered $175 recently 
had a short season in the shop, and came 
out worth $600. 

















Fosler’s seven-year-old tractor 
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TheVictrola and 
the Radiola combined! |} 


In one beautiful Credenza cabinet you now can have: IF; 





The new8-tube Radiola ~ ———————— , 
Super-Heterodyne | 

The new Orthophonic 
Victrola 

The music of all times 

The events of the day 


Records played acous- 
tically or electrically 


Albums for records 


Unmatched perform- 
ance and tone quality 
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The instrument shown, a form of 
medieval credence, is designed to 
bring into American homes a touch 


The entertainment you 
want when youwant it 


of old-world beauty, of old-world tra- 
dition and romance. 


: ase + @ wv thing: 
Special features By mis 
. We also offer the new ELECTROLA, which plays and ampli 9° 

Crank 
N O aerial fies records electrically by the use of Radiotron vacuum tubes i your 
No sprin gs to win d and the latest cone-type loud speaker om . 
, This wonderful instrument is also combined with the new yur the 
No batteries—operates 8-tube Radiola Super-Heterodyne. Bic. 

. It can be completely operated from a light socket or by #¢™t. 

J Well, 
f rom lig ht socket means of dry batteries anda spring motor. Requires no aerial Retman 

e e ° .. ne—j t, 
Uni-control—tuneswith — 24 is uni-control. ine di 
Other combinations—a 5-tube tuned radio frequency at- wing to 
one hand tenna set and two models of 6-tube super-heterodynes with cto 
concealed loops, dry-battery operated, combined with springy @ shout 15 | 
driven Orthophonic Victrolas, complete the line. sed the 


Note :—When 60-cycle alternating current 





is not available, this instrument can be op- the dust, ck 
erated by dry batteries and a spring motor. Price range—$300 to $1000 vel . 
When t) 

There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company blot woul 

Look for these Victor trade marks totor, ris 

tke a | 

TRADE MARK in to 1 

e direction ¢ 

tog, 12 ac 

the time w 

: @ce ws enr.o8%, When t] 

a “* Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. a 

“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal ~ pada 


Canadian price-list on request 
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High Farming at 


F|Imwood—rim Webb 
EAR Mr. Editor: 


If we ever do any “high farming” 

at Elmwood like I saw in New Jersey 
st month, somebody besides me is going 
odo it. 

That may not be good English, but it is 
ie truth. It did not look so hard, but it 
ms just about 100 feet too high for me. 

All this, in case you have forgotten, is in 
erence to the airplane dusting-demon- 
dmtion on the Jersey cranberry bog. 














Nothing was said at the demonstration 
about the cost of this method. They tell 
me the airplane people charge $300 to go 
up and take a single photograph, and $100 
each for additional photographs, and if 
the dusting charge is on any such scale as 
that, it looks to me as if the cranberries 
might as well go undusted. However, I 
suppose the airplane people can figure out a 
big profit for the owner of the farm 


Better Prices for 
Farm Products 


HIS month we print the third of the 
list of things which can be done by a 
big co-operative selling organization to se- 
cure better prices for its members. In 
previous months we have printed the fol- 


lowing: 








or bog and maybe it isa practical es 
| (. SWINDEL & CO 
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COMMISSION, [ 
HOUSE ' 


thing. 
It would not work on a small 
field, of course, nor would it 





{had heard of airplane dusting being 
wed on cotton fields in the South for 
te boll-weevil, but I never took 
much stock in it, because any air- 
jane I ever saw took about a square 
nile to get started and stopped, and 
weyer seemed sure within 1,000 yards 
just where it was going. 

However, I like to check up on 
ww things, and when I heard of the 
émonstration on cranberries I made 
my mind we’d see it with our own 
eyes, 

Cranberries grow, as perhaps some 
your readers don’t know, on short 
iniling stems, that make a kind of 
tat on the level bogs. Part of the 
jar the whole bog is flooded with 
miter, and most of the time it is 
ud to get on it to do any kind 
work. 

Well, we arrived—Smith, Mr. 
Prestman, Gladys, the flivver, and 















necessary. 


The Big Co-Op 44% 


7 
Can---- 


make sure of the credit of 
buyers, and fight 
fraud; and can estab- 
lish retail outlets for 
its product when 
A SINGLE 
FARMER OR A SMALL 
CO-OPCAN NOT DO THIS. 





(1) “The Big Co-Op 
can fix, and force buyers 
to accept, fair and uni- 
form grades; and can 
establish its own brands 
and maintain an exclusive 
market for them through 
advertising. 


(2) “The Big Co-Op 
can develop new uses for 
a product; can find new markets 
where none existed previously; and 
can usually find sale for low-grade 
products, without damaging the 
market for higher qualities. 

‘“‘A single farmer or a small 
co-op can not do this.’’ 


The third on the list is printed in 
the center of the page. Of this it is 
only necessary to say that the in- 
difference and dishonesty of some 
middlemen undoubtedly cost farm- 
ers millions of dollars yearly. The 
single farmer is almost helpless in 
the hands of these crooks, and so is 








te—just, about the time the air- 
plane did, and it lost no time in 
tting to work. Really, it was pretty neat. 
Two men with white signal flags stood at 
we side of the bog, the plane came down to 
out 15 feet above the ground, and as it 
tossed the edge of the bog the pilot opened 
edust chute. The gale from the propeller 
‘tattered it in a cloud, and it settled over 
belt about 25 feet wide. 

n the plane was across the bog, the 
tilt would shut off the dust, open up his 
Notor, rise to a couple of hundred feet, 
uke a big circle, and then dive down 
‘in to make his next trip in the same 

lon as before. He dusted the whole 

» 12 acres, in about 20 round trips, and 
time was something under half an hour. 

n the airplane was done we all went 
ut to inspect the cranberries. It looked to 

€ a very good job. The dust was 
Be srerything, with hardly any spaces 


work in rough country or in a high wind. 

After the dusting they tried out a new 
cranberry-picking machine. It kept clog- 
ging up, and a part broke, so the machine 
did not make much of a hit. But one of 
the cranberry men told me that almost 
any kind of machine would be better than 
the low-grade pickers they have to hire 
for this work. 

We are beginning to think of winter at 
Elmwood. Our corn is cut, and my father- 
in-law and I are going down to the marshes 
along the Chesapeake for a couple of days 
and see if we can get a few ducks. If we 
can spare any I will send you a couple. 

T. Webb. 





How does Henry Ford have the heart to 
manufacture an International Jew every 
minute, and then kick him in the protocol? 


a small co-operative. 

Only the Big Co-Op can afford to 
make the necessary credit investigation of 
buyers, and to land swindlers behind the 
bars when it catches them. 

And only the Big Co-Op is big enough to 
establish retail stores or other sales outlets 
in cases where the wholesale or retail trade 
fights the establishment of the co-opera- 
tive, and refuses to co-operate with it to 
market its products. Such cases are un- 
common, but by no means unknown. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


One of the most cold-blooded arrange- 
ments in the business world is that whereby 
the rates on ocean-going steamers include 
meals. 

» » 


The chemists figure out that a human 
body is worth 98 cents, but we know several 








A SETS TORITY 
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politicians we would sell for much less than 
that. 
» & 


Happiness never comes from envying 
the good fortune of others. 


x & 


This is the season of the year when the 
implements and wag@s of the farmer, who 
can not afford to give his wife a new silk 
dress, are lying around the farm exposed to 
sun and rain. 

ea i! 


This is how Peter Tumbledown spent the 
best three corn-husking days in October: One 
day fishing (caught nothing) ; one day arguing 
about evolution at the blacksmith shop (has 
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The Missing Overcoat 
By Walt Mason 


HE chilly wind begins to sing, it’s been 

on ice, I trow; the overcoat I soaked last 
spring would be a blessing now. But it 
will have to stay in pawn; the cost of 
living’s high, and all my bank account is 
gone, there’s not a kopeck nigh. The 
wailing winds of which you’ve heard blow 
cold across the lea; gone southward is the 
dicky-bird that used to sing to me; the 
night wind has a dismal note, a sort of 
piercing whine; and I bewail the over- 
coat my uncle has in brine. The clouds 
are hanging low today, there is a threat 
of rain; the trees are gaunt and bare and 


wind pipes its tune; alas, the good 
overcoat I soaked the tenth of June! 9 
other men may face the storm, the bitj 
arctic breeze, and keep their slats and 
innards warm, but I must shake and freeze 
In my sad grange that has no moat all 
winter I must stay, and wish I had’ the 
overcoat I soaked one vernal day. 








nol been inside a church for 20 years); one 
day running the Peter often 
neglects his corn, but he has never run short 
Volstead Act was 


cide r-pre SS, 


of hard cider since the 
passed. 


gray, and in the blast complain. 
leaves are flying everywhere, they soar 
and swoop like bats; and all the chill Oc- 
tober air seems full of dust and hats. As 
though it had a human throat, that cold 


The 














Dr. Munger and “Ant” Celia 


ELL Miss. Monck here it is 9.15 and you're late to work 
\ again would it be out of place for me to say that your 

boy friend who keeps you up so late every Sunday night 
is what might be called a nut sundae. I heard a good one last night 
about young Mrs. Wayland Elsbree who was married this summer 
she telephoned to the electric company to send a man right over 
to her house because she had got the electric plugs mixed up 
somehow and the radio set was covered with frost and the elec- 
tric refrigerator was singing a male quartet “Carry me back to 
old Virginny.” 

So if you’re all ready now take a letter to Mr. Arthur Jenkins, 
Editor of The Farm Journal of Philadelphia which is known 
by one and all or anyhow by himself to be first in war, first in 
Peace, and First in The Farm Field My dear 
Mr. jenkins colon dash paragraph 

well Mr. Jenkins I see that there has been 
some severe wind storms out through the 
middle west and what with the State Legis- 
latures convening once more all over the 
U.S. A. of America would’nt it be a good idea 
to warn your readers not to neglect their hot 
air insurance? i noticed in the last issue of your 
Farm Journal where you 
warned your subscribers 
to look out for the kind of 
advertising that certain 
farm, and even religious 
papers carried into their 
columns. Well here is a 
funny thing and true too. 
I was over to the State 
Prison in Trenton the 
other day to see a frend 
of mine who was formerly 
a editor and got to talking 
to the Warden. I offered 
to subscribe to a certain 
well known church paper 
for the prisoners and the 
Warden said ‘‘No sir, you 
can’t do it. We don’t 
allow that paper in here. 
The advertisements aint 
fit for the inmates to read.” The 40 theives lie mouldering in their 
graves but their souls would go marching on if they had any 
which they aint ever had. However, it is estimated that there 
are a million or so of their ancestors living in America alone and 
out of this number one million and twenty seven are engaged in 
the patent medicine business. New Paragraph, Miss. Monck. 

In order to establish a successful patent medicine concern it is 
first necessary to have a proprietor whose conscience is deader 
than the Grain Marketing Company. The next step is to hire 
some bobbed-haired bandits to address circulars to a sucker list. 
A first class sucker list can be obtained in any community by 
getting the names of the farmers who don’t believe in the Big 
Co-Op. Next a good advertising man is employed. There are 
several out of jail. Then a batch of testimonials 1s collected from 
happy customers some of which lived for several weeks after the 
testimonials was wrote. Last, but not leest a clever lawyer is 
secured and fastened by a staunch retainer. The bar offers many 
attorneys at large who are willing to do work of this kind and 
the barrooms offer many more. Lots of concerns selling medicine 
get away with it without a doctor on their staffs but to try it with- 









out a good lawyer is as hopeless a proposition as trying to make 
Mr. Kellogg declare that the late lamented Child Labor Amend- 
ment is dead. 

Of course, Uncle Sam has laws dealing with these gents but 
the laws not only aint got no teeth but they got gum trouble as 
well. It seems like these patent medicine fellers can’t get into 
jale unless they go on visitors day. Another paragraph, 

I have a Ant Celia that lives up in New England who 
the two most terrible things in the world is Democrats and Likker, 
Both is deadly pizon to her and she don’t care who knows it.-Well, 
one time Ant Celia got to feeling poorly. Her head ached her 
and she had a misery into her back and so she started into takea 
bottle of Old Dr. Mungers Herbal Compound that one of the naybors 
had fetched her. A wine glass 
three times a day before 
meals was the dose and it was 
to be doubled if it did’nt catch 
a holt onto her. Well Ant 
Celia began to feel better right 
away but as time went on the 
- Compound seemed to lose it’s 
power so she decided to double 
the dose inasmuch as Deacon 
Hale was a coming to lunch 
and she wanted to be at her 
best. Well the Deacon he 
comes on time, he being very 
prompt at all meal times, an 
Ant, Celia she excuses her 
and goes out into the kitchen 
to take her tonic. She comes 
back to the table brite as 4 
new $ and they starts in talk 
ing over their plans for the 
big temperence rally that was 
to be held the next week. 
The Deacon he wasa declaim- 
ing and a getting more 
more enthusiastic and we was 
all a listening respectful and 
solum like as we should ought 
to when something seemed to 
be the matter with AntG@ 
She began to giggle at the wrong time and look solum at the times 
she should of been a giggling. Then she began to look sleepy like 
and sure enough, before you could say Jack Robinson, her eyes 
had closed and she had fell fast asleep into her soup. If it had’nt 
of been for the prompt work of kind hands our Deer Ant would 
more than likely have went to her deth in a watery grave, 80 to 
speak. As it was Old Doe Leahy finally brung her too, but when 


ZS 


Trying to make Secretary Kellogg declare the Child Labor Amendment aead 


the Doc seen the bottle of Compound he busted out laffing like » 


he had just got news of a new measles epidemic. There it tis 
plain enough, on the bottle, “18% Alcohol.” Poor Ant Ce 
has now added another name to her Hymn of Hate where one 
she only sang of Democrats and Likker, now she has ine 
it to Democrats, Likker and Old Doctor Munger’s Compou® 
Last paragraph ‘ if 
With kindest regards to Missus Jenkins and Little Artie and ' 
you think that travel would broaden Little Arties mind why don 
you send him around the world a couple of times. : 
Yours For More Nuts In Almond Bars and Less In The Leg 


latures, 
nar Robert W. Rogers 
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Congress and a Co-Op Law 


By Arthur P. Chew 














circles last winter, as to how far and in what way the 
Government should help agricultural co-operation, might 
gait of ever seeing any kind of agreement emerge from it. 
Yet that may happen. There is a growing belief that what the 
tives chiefly need is a chance to get on with their work 
smpered by complex rules and regulations, but with govern- 
at help in solving organization and selling problems. Some- 
jing practical and worth while along this line may be done for 
operation by Congress at the coming session, if—and it is a 
‘if’ —nothing comes up to complicate the situation once more. 
Inageneral way, plans for putting farmers’ co-operatives under 
je administrative supervision are being dropped like hot 
iwatoes. Most of the bills pending a year ago provided for more 
css government control. A typical measure, embodying the 
ef features of several other bills, was sponsored by the Presi- 
in’s Agricultural Conference. This called for a “national 
imrketing board,” with broad powers to register co-operative 
hwiations, on condition of their complying with detailed trading 


I: one who remembers the state of chaos in Congressional 


The Conference will probably not submit this proposal again, 
tiely because it met with a very bad reception from the co- 
yatives themselves. Many of the large associations formally 
miested against it. Others made their opposition known in- 
imally. Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, who was a member 
the Conference, has never been much in love with schemes 
irhaving the Government handle the farmer’s business for him. 
hissaid to be urging the Conference to adopt a modified plan, 
nth the control feature eliminated, but with ample facilities for 
eGovernment to assist co-operation in an advisory capacity. 


“Let Us Alone’’ 


fvernment supervision and control of co-operation, in fact, has 
ja tremendous drubbing from co-operative leaders. They 
yen't had a good word to say for it. They have called it bad 
momics, and have pointed out its evils in the experience of other 
mtries. For once, economists themselves have taken the 
wattitude. It is no secret that the economists in the division 
e-operation in the Department of Agriculture are against 
iting co-operation in leading-strings, 
Inface of all this fire, the advocates of government supervision 
iregulation have had to give ground. Their chief argument 
sheen that the wide-spread character of American agriculture 
es local initiative insufficient to develop co-operation on a 
mudenough scale, and this theory blew up when it appeared that 
Merican agricultural co-operation has increased its annual 
mess from less than $650,000,000 in 1915 to more than 
25,000,000 last year. It may still be an infant, but it certainly 
n't need crutches. 


What Regulation Would Do 
attack of the co-ops on government regulation was many- 
i. They said strong associations would hold aloof from any 
ional organization under govern- 


economist in the Department of Agriculture, ‘‘might promote 
co-operative organization. But could it promote business manage- 
ment? It hasnot succeeded in doing so in other countries. Govern- 
ment salaries will attract organizers, but haven’t the same magnetic 
power on business ability. You would never get really able 
business leaders in a co-operative movement that was tied hand 
and foot by administrative regulations. 

“Advances of money for organization purposes might produce 
a crop of associations where they are not needed, and put an unde- 
sirable class of persons on the national pay-roll. Above all, 
government financing and management of co-operative movement 
would transfer responsibility for business results from association 
members to government officials. Nothing could be more fatal.”’ 


The Question of Production Control 


There is an objection to government control from the side of the 
Government itself which is gathering strength. Co-operation 
succeeds best when it reduces the cost of handling commodities. 
As a factor in controlling prices it is of dubious worth as yet. 
Nevertheless, the co-ops look forward to a time when influence on 
prices will be one of -their chief assets. The question is whether 
the Government could afford, either as a matter of economic 
policy or from the standpoint of the general welfare, to encourage 
such hopes. 

If agriculture is ever able to influence the prices of its products 
materially, it would be through control at the point of production. 
But this is not yet generally realized among farmers. They might 
easily get the idea that a government-sponsored co-operative 
system meant guaranteed profits. Obviously no government 
could thus commit itself. Attempts at price control may or may 
not be economically sound. But in any case it is much too thorny 
a subject for any government to risk its political fingers on. 


Increasing Present Government Service 


The Department of Agriculture has long studied some farm 
marketing-problems. It makes regular surveys of various co- 
operative undertakings. It is analyzing the causes of failures in 
co-operation. It is helping associations to organize and to draw 
up marketing programs. It assembles economic information, and 
helps farmers to use it in regulating production. By its adminis- 
tration of the Federal Warehouse Act, it is improving the credit 
facilities of co-operative associations. It is also helping co-opera- 
tors to find markets at home and abroad. 

Legislation enabling the Government to increase and supple- 
ment these services is in preparation, and is expected to receive 
administration support. Perhaps, too, specific authority may be 
sought for co-operative associations to urge regulated production 
among their members, in harmony with official crop and market 
information. Some of them do this now, although it is not quite 
certain that they are legally warranted in doing so. Probably 
efforts to regulate production, which do not involve the use of 
binding contracts limiting acreage, are unobjectionable. Possibly, 
however, co-operative associations may one day wish to try their 

hands at effective regulation of pro- 





Mt auspices, out of a desire to 
ittain their freedom of action, 
therefore all the resources of the 
Wernment would go to helping the 
ducks, Proposals that strong 
‘well-managed concerns should 
itheir operations with those of 
and inefficient associations 
twith a loud roar of opposition. 
“erative leaders declared that 
la regulation would not prevent 
or discourage unsound enter- 
They pointed out that under 
“ment control large and effi- 
M associations would be need- 
) embarrassed by restrictions 
med for the protection of 
“tt concerns. They said that 
“ment aid, especially financial 
Would conceal weak spots in 
"Operative system, and main- 
. WaKy associations under con- 
msm which they could not 
falone. This would be nothing 
a2 economic crime. It would 


NOT A THING, | 
LET US ALONE 


duction on a broad scale, and in that 
case they would almost certainly 
need special legal authority. 


The Export-Corporation 
Schemes 


What is to be said of the farm groups 
and their leaders who demand a 
government or semi-government 
control of the surplus crops in the 
export trade, can be very brief. 

The original McNary-Haugen 
scheme, most famous of its kind, 
will certainly be reintroduced in 
some form. Representative Dickin- 
son of Iowa is planning to combine 
it with his co-operation bill, pro- 
viding for an advisory commission 
to work with the Department of 
Agricu!ture. Probably also the 
Norris-Sinclair plan will come up 
again. 

Some new plans for handling 
< agricultural surpluses are in the 
a ° offing. One of en, advocated by 
Frank O. Lowden, proposes that 








#lice the position of the more 
“at association, and in time 
ar up the whole field with 





e, 
“Government financing,’’ says an 


Congress was “up in the air” last winter, but per- 
haps at the coming session he can find some co-op 
law to pass that will help re-elect him in the fall 


co-operative associations handling 
a given percentage of any crop 
should be encouraged to form export 
corporations, [Continued on page 69 
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New Crops for Tomorrow 
By Uthat Wilcox 
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- SLICED ilama and cream, waiter, and have the ilama fresh.” wood only half the weight of cork; from Yucatan a dog cians SI 
“Sorry, sir, but we are all out of ilamas.”’ tree whose leaves provide delicious greens; a wild rice from Wes ms commune 


“How about a marang, then?” 
“Tt is out of season for marangs.”’ 
“Then bring me some nice bamboo roots, a half mangosteen— 
Or, this restaurant of 


Africa that can be used for marsh pasture; a citrous fruit from 





tomorrow may have zarda 
melons, carabaos, para- 
disiaca plantains, itzam- 
nus, or a dozen other 
fruits and vegetable prod- 
ucts now all unknown. 
It has been discovered 
that ginger will grow in 
this country, coffee has 
been grown, and it may 
be in the future that the 
regions best adapted for 
coffee will be intensively 
developed. But the de- 
velopment of these new 
crops rests with farmers 
and the cultivation of the 
market. 

There are a number of 
regions in the United 
States that owe their 
present prosperity and in 
some cases their very ex- 
istence to new plants. 
For instance there are the 
dates of California and 
Arizona, the feterita, kafir 
and Sudan-grass fields of 
the West, the dasheen 
patches of the South, the 
Panariti currant vineyards 

















the coun 


India with a concentrated peach flavor; Australian elephan ge 30, 192: 

which yields 30 tons of hay to the acre; and from the 
continent an edible anna, a single plant of which, in Florida, Region anc 

has produced 80 pounds of tubers. 

ND look at these: In Molokai a rare tree related to the i os 
cotton plant was saved from extinction and brought tofitetal East 
America; roselle, an African plant, is the source of a brilliant Mitghontas 1 
red jelly-making material; from Nigeria a tropical tree whoge imithern dis 
berries, if eaten in considerable quantity, make everything j™puthwestert 




























of California, and the 
rice fields of Texas. 

As a result of the con- 
stantly increasing intro- 
duction of plants from dis- 
tant parts of the world and 
their successful growth 
here, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry points out that strange fruits, vegetables and cereals, 
now practically unknown, may in two or three decades be well 
known, and to those having foresight and the necessary ability, 
these new plants will bring certain wealth. The great variety of 
useful plants cap- 
able of successful 
and profitable use 
in American farms 
and gardens seems 
almost endless. 


HERE are the 

neem tree of In- 
dia, with wood like 
mahogany, fruits 
that yield medicinal 
oil and sap that can 
be made into a nice 
cooling drink; the 
giant lilies from the 
far-off Himalayas; 
the mitsuba, a com- 
mon vegetable from 
Japan that resem- 
bles some of our 
plants found grow- 
ing all the way from 
Nova Scotia to 
Texas; high-yield- 
ing wheats from 
England and Aus- 
tralia; from Co- 
lombia a new night- 
blooming cereus 
with blood-red flow- 
ers like big saucers; 
the New Zealand 
corkwood tree with 


of this country 


grown here in America 




















The udo looks like giant asparagus 
and is juicy and tender 


Above is the jujube—the Chinese 
date. It will grow well in many parts 


The white chayotes at the right were 
























even vinegar, taste sweet for an entire day; a bean that al Wes: 
may be useful as a cover crop in Florida and Califor fathwestern 
citrus groves; a palm tree from Para bearing a potatodikei” _ 
food; the Kauri pine from New Zealand, said to be one of MM fom the: 
the greatest timber trees in the world; a distinctly new tre yquestion 
from the West African coast with bunches of edible peach Mauch mon 
like fruits, a possibility for Hawaii and Porto Rico; fromthe Nort! 
Paraguay a relative of the potato that may be useful forBiitiaeo. M 
potato breeders and that in its native country is said to be ership Q 
subject to no disease or insect; a variety of Job’s team Tye rates 
from Brazil that may prove to be a useful fodder crop on the Mer low, su 
everglades of Florida; an Australian plant having bacterial Mite in the 
nodules on its roots weighing as much as two pounds; spek percent 
boom, a plant of South Africa which furnishes a large hook int 
of the forage for the Mrthe comp 
only herd of wild ele Mii fair r¢ 
phants in that region, per cen 
: ue of the 
F you are sk his latter 
about the value of Miiestate ( 
these new crops, t Mim and ms 
member that if we Milwh less tl 
depended upon the Mis there is 
plants which were mment on 

originally native o# 
this country we weste 
probably be living Lec 

principally on com, 

pumpkins and po Mi the nor 
tatoes. We would Mit of 2.: 
most certainly beWiei248 per 
without many of ou Hiialy insuff 
vegetables and fruits. The potato, long established in favor Miinased, " 


with the people of many nationalities, traveled a thorny path 


to its present position 
of distinction. The 
opposition to it in 
France at one time 
was so severe that the 
government was pe- 
titioned to suppress 
its cultivation. Twenty- 
odd years ago, when 
people tried the mys- 
teriouscitrousdelicacy, 
the grapefruit, it was 
with most disappoint- 
ing results, for they 
tried to eat it like 
an orange. Nowadays 
we eat grapefruits by 
the car-load. It seems 
only the other day that 
the French alone ate 
mushrooms, frogs’ legs 
and tomatoes. ‘‘Love 
apples” was the name 
by which tomatoes 
were known in Eng- 
land and America, 
where they were first 
grown like flowers for 
their ornamental quali- 
ties, but were thought 
to be poisonous and 
therefore not eaten. 


Today the tomato is recognized as a staple, healthy 100% 
Right now, special emphasis is being laid on bamboo—@ theit 

Bamboos grow readily in many parts of the country and 

uses are almost unlimited. If you’ have 
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Bamboo growing in America. There 


are opportunities for this product 00 
some of our farms 
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Railroad Rates Up 
Or Down?—2z, O. M. Kile 
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IGURES prepared by railway statisti- , ; i timber or farm lands. For instance, a 
cians show the following rates of net Notwithstanding the opposition of farm group of farmers in an isolated Montana 
earnings for roads in various sections Organizations, as outlined by O. M. Kile in valley recently bought over $100,000 worth 

the country for the six months ending this article, it is our belief that some in- of the stock of a railroad company at par, 

30, 1925; also for same period in 1924: crease in northwest railroad rates will be when no other investors would touch it. 

granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- The money was to be used to run an ex- 

Rate of Return mission. ie eae tension up this valley. These investors 

(per ae The commission’s inquiry into the rea- expect to get their returns in increased land 
ve sons for the failure of the St. Paul is not yalues, not in dividends on their railroad 
finished, but every other analysis shows _ stock. 

teat Lakes region 


3.82 
5.08 “i : . 
ial Eastern region. . . 4.23 pecs — 9, og and the other northwest The farm forces will point out that net 
whontas region 3.7 5.35 roads have been run as efficiently, on the rai] earnings are improving. The first six 
5.25 
226 
3.60 





Jegion and District 


ig England region 


then district ........ 5.5% ; whole, as the roads of the rest of the coun- months of 1925 were far ahead of the same 
(athwestern region... .. try. The weak point in their operations is months in 1924. The roads must expect to 
fatal Western region. . the lower average freight rates they receive. have their lean spells just as farmers do 
thwestern region ..... 4.38 3.09 This consideration, in our opinion, is the N | , ; ; 
Sr Western district... 3.3: 3.10 one which will prevail. ext comes the question of management. 
Farm leaders say that there is just as 


from these figures there appears to be much mismanagement on railroads as there 
question that many of the western railroads are not making is on farms. They suggest that a vigorous economy program and 
wgh money to attract new capital. This is particularly true a house cleaning would quickly save the amount of the 5 per cent 
ithe Northwest, where two companies—one of them the great increase asked for. Perhaps the St. Paul would not now be in 
hicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul—have been forced into re- such poor financial standing, they intimate, had # refrained 
weship, and several have had to suspend paying dividends. from plunging so heavily on de luxe trains—running dozens 
fhe rates of profit shown are of trains daily between Chicago 
rop on the Mierlow, surely. There isa little and St. Paul, almost empty. 
. rin them, however, in that : Poor business judgment has been 
nds; spek- reentages are figured on ee ‘it S used in meeting the competition 
large part k investments as carried £7 ‘ ies 8 = of the motor-truck and motor- 
ge for the Mirthe companies. The law says LSA? BY, FF bus, it is alleged. 
if wild ele- afair return to the roads is he 4 pet hee : . DS The competition of the Pan- 
hat region, is pr cent on the aggregate = Wh Ma ; ama Canal, in cutting off trans- 
eof the roads in each group. ee VY \ " ; continental hauls, is another 
e ski lis latter is decided by the Se , ; factor which has hurt the mid- 
1 valued Mierstate Commerce Commis- ; \ eat saat SP SX west railroads. But farmers will 
crops, 1 Him,and may be much more or y/ \ A AS ay 2 . ask if this is something for 
hat if weMMwh less than the book value. 4 ‘ NAY Mes Ay which shippers should be held 
upon the MM ihere is plenty of room for _ ; Rei » | SF financially responsible. 
ich Were Mimment on that point. ei » \b to 7 : 
native to y = \\ \¥ oe A \: z 7. A Railroad Union Wage 
Aid western Region Makes i Zo; “ies, OZ Demands 
On com, Least Money 4 | : J Unquestionably the matter of 
and po MMi the northwestern region a / ts ES excessive labor costs will come 
Ne would Bum of 2.26 per cent in 1924 S a ag FD up. The farm organizations 
tainly belal248 per cent in 1925 is cer- : : Zip — azimpged : may not, as a matter of policy, 
any of Ol Maly insufficient, and must be — iS Z B Ae ae say publicly that rail wages are 
in favor Hiereased. The real question is, y = ik 2 too high, and the amount of 
orny path @imever, “Who is to pay the R 3 J = i work rendered in return too 
# rates necessary to in- TES Beni small, but very many feel that 
pit?” ~~ , SS way about it. 
ie railroads make much of = : = Furthermore, farm leaders 
fidea that prices of farm Z N sn ele - know that railroad labor leaders, 
mets have increased during ce RS SS SS SEE after making their tentative 
jest year or two, particularly === SSS demand for another increase in 
pli stock and wheat, and wages—which if granted would 
mietscan well afford to stand Likely to move one way or the other! put wages right back to the peak 
Mierate increase to give the : of the war-time level—are 
“living wage,”’ and en- merely lying back until the 
mm to buy needed equipment to maintain good service. roads show a little better financial standing, before insisting on 
prs will not, however, allow further burdens on the move- an increase. Granting a freight-rate increase at this time would 
farm products, if they can help it. They will question, simply encourage further wage demands, and leave the roads 
mthe basis on which the railroads figure their profit. They about where they now stand financially. i 
4 thave been satisfied that the roads are properly or honestly Resistance of farm people might not be so determined, were it 
& A lower valuation would of course increase the calcu- not for a suspicion that this demand for a 5 per cent rate increase 
e of returns. is merely a counter move, to prevent action favorable to agri- 
“Revolving Fund” Not Revolvi culture under the Hoch-Smith resolution. They insist that the 
_ fevowwing Lun Not volving Interstate Commerce Commission should not even consider this 
fads are paying well. A glance at the figures given above increase, until after it has taken action on the Hoch-Smith 
ee, vin pe several Sager all oe roads—good and nk resolution. 
Paying close to the designated 534 per cent, even on the . x, : 
Own valuations, and after maken some of the biggest Better Rate-Making Basis Wanted 
seuent purchases in railroad history. Some roads have earned The idea back of this resolution is a bold one, but one which many 
m4 Per cent net for the past two years or more. farmers are counting on heavily. It proposes a new and more 
law provides that these excess earnings shall go, in part, to scientific theory and practise of rate-making. Farmers did not 
ip a fund to help out the weaker roads. Yet none of these fail to note how certain powerful shippers a generation ago were 
farnings, it is claimed, have been put to this use, and in able to force low rates from railroads, Andrew Carnegie forced 
fact very little money has been surrendered by the great concessions on coal and iron rates, under threat of building 
led) Prosperous companies. his own road out of Pittsburgh. More recently a southwestern 
rina It is a question whether certain roads ought ever to railroad named an extremely low price in order to get the contract 
me] expect to earn the 534 per cent, or anything like it. to move a huge accumulation of oil out of a new field. There was 
Some roads represent merely the promoters’ folly. some profit in the transaction, even at the very low price, because 
Some roads give their returns in other forms—such as of the large volume. But the point is that this low price is now 
access to valuable mines, or by increasing the value of established for that field. [Continued on page 101 
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Farmers Want What They Want—But What? 


ONG experience prompts us to predict that we shall soon hear 

the voices of Congressmen asking: ‘“‘What do the farmers 

want?” And presently declaring: ‘Farmers don’t know what 
they want; we can do nothing.” 

The trouble with these Congressmen, and with many other 
people, too, is that they do not think of farmers as human beings, 
but as a huge mass, wholly apart from the rest of the population, 
and prone to chin whiskers and a perpetual grouch. 

The truth is that most farmers do know exactly what they 
want, but not all farmers want the same thing or things. On the 
contrary, farm people will be found arrayed on both sides of 
almost any question of legislation or economics. There are almost 
as many conflicts of interest between different groups of farmers 
as there are between farmers and city people. 

Even as to the high protective tariff on manufactures, on 
which question, if anywhere, 
one could expect most farmers 


bright day is more fun than a pienic. You have the Choice of 
making your electric and steam trains equally pleasant, or losing 
the traffic and deserving to lose it. 


42 Cents Wheat Tariff 


OBODY expected, of course, that the wheat Situation of 

1924-25 could be repeated for 1925-26. That combination 
of a bad crop in Canada and a good one here can hardly appear 
again for many moons. 

Nevertheless, it is with a sense of disgust that farmers see wheat 
selling, as at this writing for around $1.30 at the farm. But 
prices appear not so bad when we turn to Canada, where op 
the Winnipeg market, in spite of the skilful operations of the big 
wheat pools, there appears a spread of around 20 cents unde 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 

There is only one sufficient explanation for this—the much 
ridiculed protective tariff duty 
of 42 cents a bushel. 





to unite, there is no agreement. 
A poll would quickly uncover 
many strong supporters of the 
protective principle. 

It is idle, therefore, now or 
at any time, to look for any 
single measure on which all 
farmers will agree. Not since 
the establishment of the Feder- 
al Land Banks has there been 
any legislation which has had 
anything like universal farm 
support. 

And we know of nothing at 
present on which farmers unite, 
unless it be a demand for fur- 
ther severe cuts in the cost of 
government. Any attempt to 
determine a universal farm 
demand, by poll or “question- 
naire” or ouija board or any 
other method, is a hopeless 
waste of time and effort. 





It is not yet fully effective, 
nor will it ever produce mor 
than a differential of perhaps 
30 to 35 cents. But we invite 
the attention of those who for 
years have poked fun at the 
idea of putting tariff protection 
on a product of which we ex- 
port a surplus, to the fact that 
this is the precise situation 
the wheat tariff was intended 
to meet. 

Fire insurance pays no re 
turns except when something 
burns, and neither does the 
wheat tariff as long as we er 
port wheat. The 42-cent duty 
is wheat-price insurance, and this 
is the year we are collectingonit. 


Getting Used to 
Sales Tax 
N Illinois the farm organi- 





A Cafeteria for Plants 





Dear, dear! what an awakening is coming to the old 
gentleman next month 


zations lost their fight for a 
sales tax on gasoline. 








“ TT is not the soil analysis, 
but the kind of crop to 

be grown, that should decide what 
HARTWELL of Rhode Island. 

A. B. Ross has been preaching this doctrine for many years, 
and every honest Experiment Station test shows that it is true. 

We do not raise soil: we raise plants. We need put into the soil 
only the food we want the plants to get out of it, and this varies 
according to the plant grown. 

All the rest of agriculture consists in keeping the soil bacteria 
happy and active, since they are the cooks that prepare the 
plant-foods in this well-managed cafeteria. 


fertilizer to use,” says Dr. 


A Friendly Tip to the Trolleys 


ENTLEMEN of the electric roads and steam railroads, who 
are worried by the competition of long-distance bus lines, 
may we tell you something? Thank you. 

People prefer the bus to trains and trolleys for several reasons 
—frequent service, convenient pick-ups, low fares, less dust and 
no cinders and smoke. 

But they like the bus even more because it is pleasant and 
springy and comfortable. It does not jolt, grind, bump, or screech. 
Its seats are soft. Oftener than not it is driven by a friendly young 
fellow who smiles, instead of an iron-jawed motorman and a 
snarling conductor. 

A hundred-mile trip in a new bus over a cement road on a 


idea was that the gasoline tax 
should take the place of some 
of the direct property tax for road purposes, as it has in most 
other states. : 
They will fight again next year, no doubt, and probably wit. 
The “gas” tax is too easy to handle and too productive of cash 
for Illinois to hold out very long in her contrariness. 
Meanwhile, every move toward abolition of taxes that fall on 
property without regard to profits or expenditures, is a good move. 


Hints to Husbands 


ON’T divorce your wife. Take her a bunch of flowers. The 
shock will kill her, most likely, and you can use the flowers 
for the funeral. 


The Armour-Morris Case Dismissed 


ECRETARY Jarprne has closed the Department of Agr 
culture inquiry into the purchase of Morris & Company ?Y 
Armour. 

Secretary WaAL.ace, had he lived, must have done the ‘same. 
No witness could produce any evidence that competition in t 
purchase or sale of livestock and its products was mate ie 
lessened, or that the transaction was anything more than soil 
simple purchase and sale Messrs. ARMouR and WHITE dec 
it to be. 
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How Many People Can We Feed? 


By R. F. Taber 
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HE United States has long regarded herself as the granary which could reasonably be assumed to be available for crops. lf 
of the world, and any idea that there might be a limit to our This land is divided as follows: i" 
choice of food sere Lay ~Na B slight —_ here. ae Irrigable land... ... . 30,000,000 acres i 
or losi decades around the 80’s and the 90’s, when we were settlin Drainable land... .. ; . 90,000,000 “ 
ae c 1,000,000 be eg sa or virgin farms every decade, a — preves yon he si 130,000,000 . 
jmism was perfectly natural. nimproved pasture and range... . . 127, ; 
Since 1895, however, which was the year when food reached its Besides the above there are about 650,000,000 acres of rough 
cheapest point in the United States, conditions have been grad- pasture in the East and arid pasture in the West which it probably 
lly changing. Since then the new land being settled has been would be doubtful economy to turn to crop production. Of this 
Mation of MM yore and more so-called “marginal” land, land which can not be potential crop land the irrigable and drainable land, when once 
mbination depended upon to produce satis- under cultivation, can be expected 
lly appear iM ietory crops every year, because of to produce with the best of our 
soil or deficient rainfall. Some present cultivated land. Much of 
see wheat mererade peg land yn _— hae pyc ~ Sein jo _ country, if we take a the se, pe — — is the 
up, but this is only a drop road view of it, is satisfactory. poorer land which farmers have as 
pv a the Eiskot when large food Our acreage of plowlands and pasture will not yet found it will not pay to clear ‘ 
~ i applies are considered. greatly increase hereafter, since the addition of and which probably can not be 
: — Since 1895 the acreage of land in irrigated areas (at a high cost) will not much more placed in hee rey oe with our 
Sun fms in the United States has in- than balance the ‘marginal’? land abandoned or present cultivated land. 
mased more slowly than our planted with trees. ie 
the much- population, and we have been send- There will be, therefore, steadily more mouths to How To Use New Cro p Land "i 
ariff duty # ng abroad a —_ nag propor- feed and only the same land on which to grow their e mae he & 
¥ ” BB ton of our pro uction. ur exports food. ecent tendencies in the agriculture 
effective, gg ¢vheat from 1895 to 1913 dwindled _ If farming can not, in this situation, be maintained of the United States, and the 
luce more the point where predictions were indefinitely on the basis of “A Good Living and present situati »n in European coun- 
t pea inely made that the United States 10%,” farmers will certainly show less brains and tries, which have already been 
nt . wuld soon cease to be a factor in energy than we give them credit for. — td ne poe to 
Vite SE the world wheat trade. Our beef make changes in their agriculture, 
> who for attle, which used to be the main furnish _ a clew to what may be ti 
in at the ndence of the English market, expected in the future. 
protection mde suffice for our own needs. Prior to the war we were The numbers of livestock in proportion to the population have ii 
sh we ex- ge Mtually importing more beef than we exported. been progressively declining in the United States during the past it 
fact that . . two decades. This is because livestock is unable to compete with i 
situdtien The Use of Marginal Land human beings for high-priced grain; the carcass of the animal to 
intended te war, with its high prices and big foreign demand for food, which the grain is fed gives a smaller amount of food calories for 
fought forth from American farms a tremendous increase in food the support of human life than the food on which the animal was 
mduction. This increase was enough to dispel much of the fed, had it been used direct in human consumption. 
ye om which the high-cost-of-living discussions before the war European people eat a smaller quantity of beef, pork, ete. per 
something given to the food-supply problem, and showed city consumers person. than the people of the United States. This is why the ; 
does the Mngeneral that the food could be produced, and would be, in in- reduction of animals, particularly of beef cattle and hogs, may 
aS We €k- MB teasing quantities, if the price were high enough to warrant it. be expected to continue as time goes on. However, the state- 
cent duty #™ It is plain, then, that henceforth we shall be able to increase ment often made by dietary students, that we may expect, ere 
e, and this ar food supply, but since our big supply of virgin land is gone, long, to use the same strongly vegetarian diet as the Belgians or 
tingonit. am "can only do it in three major ways: Germans, does not consider one very important point. 
First, by bringing into cultivation some of our poorer land, Germany and Belgium are countries in which the potato forms 
it rhich : now not considered good enough to pay production a much — vag en part of the diet = : ngs tock y ere 
0 sts plus a profit; States, because those countries are naturally adapted to the 
Second, a draining our swampy areas or irrigating some of the growth of the potato. It is an important part of the ration of ani- ; 
x iy land of the West, both of which can only be done at great mals as well as of the people. In the United States, however, 
. ; ; corn is king, and corn is the most efficient food crop of the tem- i 
a organ: ME Third, by increasing the per-acre yield of the land at present perate zone, surpassing the potato to a great degree. i 
ight for a @ader cultivation. This last also will mean increased cost of It is a natural conclusion from this, therefore, that the numbers 
,. it MMuction, since fertilizer and added human labor will necessarily of livestock will never decrease in the United States to the extent : 
soline tax to be used. , they have in Germany, since corn growing and livestock raising j 
. of some t are the prospects in this direction? O. E. Baker and go together, the economical use of the fodder requiring livestock, 
; in most ame of his associates in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics while potato production does not. 
have made a careful study of the Taking these points and tendencies into consideration, a reason- 
, land resources of the United able ultimate apportionment of our land area 
mp States. According to Mr. Baker’s would be: 


conclusions, we have in the Fi 3 sistem 
. . P irst-grade crop land. .. 485,000,000 acres 
United States 1,903,000,000 acres Second-grade crop land 146,090,000 


at fall on of land. Of this area we now High-grade pasture. . (oe ae id 91,000,000 
yod move. have improved the following: Rough and arid pasture...... Ae . 658,000,000 
Lanes, buildings, etc... . _.. 78,000,000 


In harvested crops 365,000,000 acres 
In pasture....... 70,000,000 * This increase of our crop land will unquestionably 
In fallow, home- be gradual and will doubtless be accompanied by 





ars, The ay onog eed Sawer an increase in the per-acre yield of crops. More 
‘ flowers Mr. Baker estimates that fertilizer will be used, and more careful cultural 
there are available in the United methods will be found to pay long before it will 


States 297,000,000 acres of land prove economical to put [Continued on page 68 
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PART III 
B= if Mrs. Meeker had thought to worm information from 


an unsophisticated country boy, she had reckoned without 

the quick wits which Heminway had early detected in the 
light-keeper’s adopted son, and was forced presently to abandon 
the attempt, covering 
up her disappointment 
with all the gracious- 
ness of the society 
matron. 

“Dear Mr. Ingham, 
I'll see you at the 
wedding.”” She made 
her manner intensely 
personal, and Max, 
disliking her more with 
each word she spoke, 
was glad when it was 
time to drive off with 
Folly and her father. 

“Well, that’s over,” Mr. Heminway gave a 
sigh of relief. “‘Hope you won’t take to getting 
married often, my dear. I’m not strong enough 
for the ordeal.” 

“T think we’d better be going right home, sir,” 
the chauffeur spoke respectfully. ‘I’m afraid 
we’re in for a blow.” 

“Father prophesied a 
roborated. 

“Then drive as fast as you dare,’’?’ Heminway 
directed, his eyes studying the horizon. “I 
must get the office on the wire without delay, 
and these storms play such havoc with my lines.” 

They drove through the rising wind in silence, 
Folly leaning back with eyes closed, tired out from the strain of 
the rehearsal, Mr. Heminway lost in his own thoughts, while Max, 
watching both, sharpened his wits for the next move. 


storm,” Max cor- 


HE first thing was to get Hardy and find out if any further 

news had come from the engineers engaged in testing the value 
of the mine in which Heminway had staked his fortune. But 
long before Heminway’s cottage was reached the storm had risen 
into a hurricane, and branches were falling dangerously about 
them as they shot into the garage. 

“Keep Folly here until there is a lull, Max,’”’ Heminway directed. 
“T’ll try to make the house.” But even as he spoke the huge tree 
to which Heminway’s private wires were attached tottered and 
fell, snapping the wires as if they had been cobwebs, cutting off 
all communication with the outer world. 

Heminway turned to Max, and his face was ghastly. 

“That ends our getting Hardy tonight,” he said slowly. 

“What is troubling you, Daddy?” Folly was quick to sense the 
anxiety in her father’s manner. ‘Is anything wrong at the office?” 

“We have a rather ticklish deal on, darling, that’s all. I’ve been 
keeping in close communication with Hardy. Well, it can’t 
be helped now; we'll have to wait until morning. You'll never 
make the light, Max. Stay with us. I suppose the old man is 
safe enough.” 

“Thank you, sir, father has weathered worse blows than this, 
and he has an assistant to keep him company. I’m sorry about 
the wires, Mr. Heminway, and about the wedding—it’s going to 
make the roads bad for travel. I’m afraid some of the guests 
will have a hard time getting here.”’ 

“We can postpone the ceremony if necessary,’”’ Mr. Heminway 
said, ‘‘five o’clock is as good as twelve, isn’t it, Folly? By that 
time the roads will be opened again. And now that the tree’s 
down we might try to make our way to the house. Bring Folly, 
Max; I can keep my own feet.” 


GAINST the wind, Max succeeded in half carrying, half drag- 

ging the girl across the few hundred feet that intervened 

between the house and the garage, the rain soaking their clothing 
through and through. 

“That’s the worst storm I have ever seen,”’ Max declared as the 
house was finally reached. “It is going to be a terrible night on 
sea and shore!” 

“Oh, Max!” Folly cried when Mr. Heminway had gone in search 
of dry garments, “something’s terribly wrong with Dad, I’m 
sure! What’s the matter with this deal he spoke of? Is he in 
financial trouble again? ‘Tell me the whole truth; I know that 
you know.” 

“Folly,” Max spoke slowly, “if anything were the matter, and 
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be sure, dear, that I don’t know of anything, would you gtjj 
marry Arnold?” 

“Unless he didn’t want me, Max. I’ve promised, haven't r 
And rehearsed for the wedding and everything. I couldn’t make 
him ridiculous, but oh, Max, the things you said today have 
me terribly! I’m coming to see that I am a sham, through and 
through, and Arnold 
doesn’t know it. Pm 
cheating him, Max— 
and what will 
when he finds out ] 
can’t face it—oh, what 
shall I do—what shall 
I do?” 


bb ERE was no sleep 


for any one in the 
Heminway household 
that night. Indeed 
Mr. Heminway 
Max did not attempt 
to go to bed, but sat 
together in the den, 
keeping vigil while the 
little storm-swept cot- 
tage creaked from the 
storm. Off and on, in 
hushed _ voices, they 
Max suc- talked of the Flapper 
ceeded 1M mine, Mr. Heminway 
half carrying, becoming confidential 
half dragging for the first time in 
the girl Max’s experience. 
“Tt’s the biggest find 
of the century, nothing 
Those engineers were sure from the moment 
they saw it. But in mining there is always a chance of hidden 
difficulties, and on their final report hangs the whole fortune of 
Heminway and Co. You’ve earned my trust, Max, or I wouldn't 
be telling you this. I expected to hear from them this morni 
by latest, and Hardy is having his own time holding us up un 
the word comes through. It seemed impossible for me to leave 
town, but how could I desert my little girl, Max? She has needed 
me today if she ever did,”’ he concluded with a deep sigh. 
“Mr. Heminway,” Max’s heart was in his mouth as he gathered 
the courage to speak, “I think I ought to tell you what Hardy told 
me over the wire just before lunch. You remember that Watts 


had asked me to drive into the village with him? 


“Yes ” 


short of a miracle! 


“On the drive he asked me about your financial affairs, sir.” 

“The deuce he did! And you told him—” 

“Absolutely nothing, sir.” Max could see intense relief on the 
face of Folly’s father. ‘Over the wire, Hardy said that a woman 
named Mrs. Meeker had called very early to see me on 8 
business and advised me to watch for her at the pier this afternoon 
as she was a connection of Watts, a wedding guest. Folly seemed 
to know her, said she was like a sister to Watts, and introduced 
me to her upon our arrival at the church. Then we 
sat together during the rehearsal.” 

“T don’t know her,’ Heminway commented as 
Max paused in his story. ‘What did she have to say?” 

“She had called to ask my advice about investing 
in a mine she heard you were backing. It was a case 
of plain prying into your affairs, sir. I’m confident 
she was trying to secure information from me.” 

“And didn’t succeed?” 

“Of course not, Mr. Heminway!”’ 

“Well, my boy, I’m grateful for your 
telling me this, but I can’t see anything 
especially unnatural about it. Arnold 
Watts is an artist, dependent upon his 
painting for a living. He has a right to 
inquire into his bride’s prospects, hasn’t 
he? Especially if alarming rumors have 
reached him. What’s disturbing you? 
Think he’s a fortune hunter, do you?” He 
gave a short, sarcastic laugh. ‘Poor 
opinion you have of me as a father, Max!” 

“Hardly that, Mr. Heminway, but 
Folly’s happiness means a great deal to me.” 

“I’m aware of that my boy, and your 
discretion has won my respect. I think you 
know that I want the [Continued on page 84 
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by one of them 


HAVE talked to farm folks 
in their barnyards and fields 
nd stables. I have hoed and 
flowed a farmer while he 
hed. L have climbed on top of 
thehaymow to stow away, and 
fd the beater of a threshing 
machine. I’ve ridden the culti- 
vator up and down the cornfield. 

I’m a farmerette. 

And I’ve come to the con- 
dusion that our big problem is 
not where the money is coming 
from to meet the mortgage, but 
how we're going to keep the 
young folks from making tracks 


























fr the Big Cities just as soon 
a they can scrape up enough 
money. 

Compared to the scrimping 
ifthe last few years, this part 
of the country is now uphol- 
stered with prosperity. But get- 
tng ahead financially doesn’t 
Mean a thing to the young 
blks unless they can begin to 
thow some class. 

‘I just get the blues living 
Mthis dingy old house,” that’s 
What they tell me. Or, “Look 
« the old car. Stick around 
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long enough and you get that 
weather-beaten look yourself.” 

Farm boys and girls are in- 
terested in exactly the same 
things as city boys and girls. 
Maybe they have a bunch of 
classy friends or college chums 
they’d like to be visiting, but 
they’re too proud to ask them 
to the old house. 


What theyneed is a change of sce- 
nery! Start fixing up the place 
with Da-cote. Floors can be re- 
varnished, fine old furniture re- 
stored, wood trim done over in 
white or ivory. Let the young 
folks help. They can begin by ‘ 
decorating the old pieces in the 
basement, attic and woodshed. 

Just picture the kitchen walls 
and woodwork all enameled in glis- 
tening cream with snowy chintz at 
the windows, and bright, new lino- 
leum. You 
can make the 
whcle house 
smile like 
that again. 
Then begin 
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How to Keep the Young Folks Happy 
on the Farm 





on the outside—the autos and farm 
tools and tractors. It becomes a fas- 
cinating game—to brush away the 
scars of time with Da-cote. 
Da-cote not only beautifies, but 
preserves all wood and metal sur- 
faces and makes them fit to with- 
stand hard service and long wear. 
Da-cote is a very fine enamel— 
pigment and varnish blended—for a 
one-day, one-coat job. It was made 
originally for refinishing’ autos at 
home, but is admirable for furniture, 
porch chairs, tools, 
tractors, etc. Any 
one can apply it— 
the skill is in the 
can. It dries ina day 
—hence the name 
“Da-cote”....We 
also make Da-cote 
Univernish Stain. It 
is transparent, but gives the color 
and effect of finely finished woods— 
oak, mahogany, walnut—also green. 
Perfect for furniture, floors and trim. 


FREE—a helpful book 


We will gladly send you a book, 
“Doing things with Da-cote,” which 
will show you just how to set about 
redecorating the entire home. You 
will find it very helpful. Send also for 
color cards of Da-cote Enamel and 
Da-cote Univernish Varnish Stain. 


MONTREAL 
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Ditonilable 


Pee HE battery is the heart 
of your or any flashlight, 
and your care in selecting 
the very highest quality 
will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service 
and dependability under 
every condition. 


Burgess Batteries—Flash- 
light, Radio and General 
Ignition—are electrically, 
chemically and mechani- 
cally perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight 
Batteries have been the true 
standard of quality in the 
flashlight field. 


A Laboratory Product 
Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 
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Insuring Your Life Insurance 
By Frank B. Odell 








graduating from high school took out 
$1,000 life insurance. At the age of 
24 he married and added $2,000 more. 
When the first baby was born he felt the 
increased obligation and promptly cov- 
ered it by increasing his insurance line to 
$8,000. He prospered and, to keep pace 
with his rise in the business world, he 
taught his family to live in comparative 
luxury and at intervals added more life 
insurance until he died at the age of 38. 
They found a nice bundle of policies 
in the vault with a defunct rubber band 
around them. Five 


L: Northern New York a young man 


this land. Ofttimes well-meaning friends 
unqualified as investment experts, try 4 
function as advisers—try hard and fail 
very badly. 

The story of this woman’s disastroys 
experience could never be told if hep 
husband, who had proved his ability by 
building up a comfortable estate before 
middle life, had paused in his pursuit of 
the winged eagle and had a confidential 
talk with his wife on the subject of han- 
dling his estate. Any schoolboy knows 
that $25,000 at current interest yields 
$1,500 a year. A local bank could haye 

placed this $25,000 





companies had __is- 
sued insurance on his 
life and the money 
was paid over to his 
widow within a week 
$25,000. In a del- 
uge of sorrow the 
widow was unable to 
adjust herself quickly 
to the new condition 
and undertake safely 
the perilous voyage 
into the whirling sea 
of investments. 
Besides the insur- 
ance the estate con- 
sisted of a mortgaged 
home, an automo- 
bile, and two vacant He: 
lots partly paid for. 








‘*Yes, my dear, I agree with 
every word you are going to say” 


on home mortgages 
as safe as a chureh, 
and most good bank 
ers would be glad to 
extend this service 
without charge, 
The people who 
get the life insurance 
money are not al- 
ways the widows of 
the insured. —Pro- 
tection needs pro- 
tecting. It is time 
we faced facts and 
dragged this subject 
of conserving estates 
out into the light of 
day. Because the 
matter is an unpleas- 
ant one is not a 
sound reason why a 








The younger child, a 
high school junior, 
demanded from his mother everything he 
had ever wanted. They junked the old 
bus and bought a new Simple-Six at 
$1,800. They sold securities on a sagging 
market and lost $369 in the deal. The 
widow was besieged from within and 
without. To gratify the pride of the 
daughter she sold the home and moved 
into a more fashionable section on the 


Terrace. 
Twice-Told Tales 


The widow was a soprano soloist and a 
few weeks after her husband’s death she 
resumed her place in the choir of a church. 
Then Richard Val DeMere appeared on 
the horizon with a rich baritone voice, the 
culture of a Beau Brummell and a con- 
vincing purr in his silken tones. He 
glided gracefully into the baritone end of 
the choir. Musical circles pounced upon 
this latest novelty, society showered its 
warm hospitality and folded him in its 
impassioned embrace; for Richard was 
wickedly rich in worldly goods. One 
vibrant April morning he was missing 
from the choir loft and the little world 
that knew him, knew him no more. Slowly 
it seeped through the top layer of local 
society that a certain leading soprano had 
invested $16,000 of her late husband’s 
insurance money in a chain of drug stores 
operating through the Middle West. In- 
vested it and lost it in beautifully em- 
bossed stock certificates of a phony 
syndicate. 

These stories are so common that they 
no longer attract public attention. They 
happen so often that they have ceased to 
be good copy for the newspapers, but they 
keep right on happening every day some- 
where. Cunning and skilful are the 
methods of the vultures who specialize in 
domestic women suddenly made rich. 
The psychological time for favorable 
approach is when she faces the necessity 
of finding a safe place for funds recently 
thrust upon her. And the crooks are not 
the only menace that romps up and down 


man should go on 
building up an estate in the serene faith 
that if he accumulates enough policies in 
the vault the comfort of his family is 
assured. It is not unless and until he 
makes a prudent plan of conserving that 
estate after his death. This seems more 
necessary in view of the disquieting fact 
that over $4,000,000 are lost in this 
country every year in worthless securities 
—lost by men and women of more than 
average intelligence. Right now there 
are 3,000,000 widows—many of them over 
65 years old, and 92 per cent of this aged 
group are dependent upon the charity or 
generosity of others for the necessities of 
life. Nine-tenths of all estates in excess 
of $5,000 are dissipated within seven years. 


Every Day, 10,000 Policies Paid 
Every business day 10,000 women are 
confronted with the problem of investing 
their late husbands’ insurance money. 
What they do with it is told in numerous 
financial reports available to any one. In 
the United States over $50,000,000,000 
of insurance are in force, and the amount 
is increasing daily at the rate of $2,000,000. 
By frugality and thrift 40,000,000 persons 
work and worry that their dependents 
will not have to; then by their failure to 
plan a proper distribution of their estates 
they lay the risk on the ones they seek to 
protect. 


Trust Funds 


What I am getting at is this: Jnsurance 
ought to be insured. 

One way to safeguard insurance or other 
funds is by entering into a trust agreement 
with a trust company, or any Dall 
authorized to administer estates. 
plan has the element of absolute safety 
and insures the maximum earning power 
of the funds left on deposit. For a g 
many years trust funds have earned ap 
average of 6 per cent interest, while the 
principal is secured by legal restrictions 
as to the kind of investments permit 
for trust funds. Real [Continued on page 70 
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“What makes a battery economical ? 


Long service is what makes a battery a good buy. Then, 
the purchase price is spread thin over enough time to 
keep your total battery expense low. 


Even before the present very low prices were in effect, 

Exide was known by experienced car owners as the 

economical battery because of its exceptionally long 

oniais life. And Exide repair bills are usually little or nothing. 


LITTLE TRUCKS Get your next battery at the nearest Exide Dealer’s. 
that you see in railway You will also find a complete line of Exide Radio 


stations and factories,sav- ° : : 

ing man-power in bearing Batteries at Exide Dealers and at radio dealers. 
heavy burdens, are often THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
propelled by powerful Philadelphia 

Exide-Ironclad Batteries. Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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A man wants to 
buy a saw that is de- 
pendable. It’salong 
way back to where 
he bought it. He 
wants it to be right 
the first time. 






is what 


your saw 
should do 


A clean, straight cut, easy 
and fast... this is what 
your saw should give you. 

This is the kind of a saw 
every saw user needs; but 
especially the man who is a 
mile from a hardware store. 

Henry Disston worked out 
such a saw. 

He trained his own men to 
make it; he gave them a 
material worthy of their skill 
—Disston Steel. 

Skill and steel, in the 
Disston Saw, give you an 
edge that cuts keenly and 
stays sharp; balance, taper 
and spring that make your 
work easier. 

When you buy a saw, look 
for the Disston name, as do 
the experts whose choice has 
made it “The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use.” 

Your hardware dealer will 
tell you you can trust the 
Disston Saw. 


Henry Dissron & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Send for the Disston 
Saw,Tool and File 
Book, free to farmers. 
Full of help and in- 
formation about hand, 
cross-cut, and other 
saws and tools Disston 
makes for farmers’ use. 
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Cheaper Land Clearing 


HICH is the By Percy M. Lowe 
cheapest method ll 
of clearing stumps from our land? _ regular farm equipment. 


Is it economical to use large amounts of 
machinery and dynamite? Is it better 
business to clear land quickly, thus get- 
ting it into crops immediately? or is it 
better to let the stumps partly decay be- 
fore removing them? These are ques- 
tions that every intelligent farmer with 
stump land is asking himself. 

Sometimes big business men remark 
that the way to clear land is to get onto 
the land with modern machinery and 
plenty of dynamite, organize a good-sized 
crew of men, and clear the land whole- 
sale. This method is the method of 
American business, but can it be eco- 
nomically followed in clearing land? 

There have been numerous attempts to 
clear land on a large scale and then sell 
it for the original price plus the cost of 
clearing. Most of such ventures have met 
with disappointment. The legislature of 
Minnesota once set up a revolving fund 
which was to be used in clearing some of 
the state’s good stump land. Most of 
this land is still on the state’s hands, and 
the revolving fund has ceased to revolve. 
Clearing costs amounted to too much. 
The price was too high. 


Cost Governed by Price of Labor 


If large-scale clearing of land is not 
profitable, what method is? An estab- 
lished cut-over farm usually has a few 
acres cleared ready to crop. When this 
is taken care of and there is no chance of 
hiring out to do work off the farm, the 
farmer and his boys will set to clearing a 
bit of land. What is his labor worth 
under such conditions? He is unable to 
market it or else he would be working out. 
The same is true of the horse-labor. Much 


of the equipment he uses 


will be a part of the 
A good stum 
puller will help a lot and _ not only 


make his work easier, but will enable him 
to accomplish much more and make his 
time much more valuable. But it is not 
machinery that makes the large-scale land- 
clearing schemes impractical. The big 
item in land clearing is the hand-labor, 
It is the low value of the farmer’s labor 
when there is little else for him to do that 
makes it possible for him to beat large- 
scale methods. 

One way to demonstrate this is to see 
what an acre of land clearing is actually 
worth. If one should carefully appraise 
a 40-acre tract of cut-over land, and then 
get the value of a cleared 40-acre tract 
that is equally well situated and with just 
as good soil, he would have in the differ- 
ence between these two prices the value of 
the clearing. 


Results in Northwest 
The University of Minnesota, in 4 
co-operative job with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, actually used 
some such method. A survey was made 
of 2,000 farmers in the cut-over sections 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. A 
beginning inventory was taken for each 
farmer as of the time when he moved onto 
his farm, and then another at the time of 
the survey, and the difference between 
these two figures represented his net gain 
for the period he had been on the farm. 
When from this figure was subtracted all 
gains in wealth due to all factors except 
land, the balance was the increased value 
of his land. From this was subtracted 
the natural rise in land values that oe 
curred in that locality. The remainder 
represented the [Continued on page 71 











Partially decayed stumps not only pull easier but come clean of small roots and 
dirt. This means a saving of 40 per cent over pulling them when green 
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This Steel Roof Began With the Century 
and Is Still Giving Perfect Service 


’ 
4 


if 


a. 


LOL 


Me 


Lf 
“a 
properly grounded, 


provide positive protection from light- 
ning damage. 





Corn cribs and grain bins of Sheet Steel 
will soon pay for themselves by ending 


se. nae Pitot FR 
Watering tanks and feed bins and troughs 
of Sheet Steel are a poor home for disease 
germs. 


Bre ed stone years ago this Sheet Steel roof was laid 
on this barn on a Michigan farm. Today it is in prac- 
tically as good condition as when it was put on. 


There are many such steel roofs in all parts of the coun- 
try, which are giving good service after years of exposure 
to weather and storm. And many steel roofs, put on this 
year, will be providing secure protection for the next 
generation. 


Aside from its long life, steel roofing has many advantages which are of 
especial importance on the farm. First is fire protection. Sparks or 
embers fall as harmlessly on a steel roof as in a lake. 


Second is lightning protection. Roofs of Sheet Steel, properly 
grounded, lessen the probability of lightning strokes, by allowing a 
silent discharge between cloud and earth. And should a stroke occur, 
the bolt will be carried harmlessly into the ground. 


Third is Economy. Steel roofs can be laid with a minimum of time and 
labor. Because Sheet Steel has great strength in proportion to its weight, 
it does away with the necessity for heavy structural supports. And a 
steel roof, pee, laid, insures years of service. Steel roofs add to the 
appearance of all farm buildings and enhance the selling value of the 
property. 

Sheet Steel is the surest, most economical and most easily applied rat 
proofing material. Corn cribs and grain bins of Sheet Steel end rat losses 
by building the rats out of their food supply. Flashings of Sheet Steel 
around floors and walls of barns and granaries keep rats out. 

For feed bins and troughs, watering tanks, hog and poultry houses, the 
sanitary cleanliness of Sheet Steelisimportant. Its hard, smooth surface 
affords no home for vermin. It never rots, warps, cracks or swells. 

The more you know about Sheet Steel the greater value and service 
you will see in it. Where it is exposed to the weather, it should be of a 
thickness or gauge heavy enough to insure durable service. 

The illustrated booklet, ‘“The Service of Sheet Steel To The Farmer” 
will tell you how to be sure you are using the right gauge and will bring 
you also many valuable facts and suggestions. Write for it, free. 


SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Inflate each 
pair of tires 


EVENLY 


URER steering, smoother 

riding, and longer tire ser- 
vice come from keeping both 
front tires and both rear tires 
evenly inflated to the correct 
pressures. 
| Make sure you have even in- 
flation by checking pressures 
regularlywiththe SchraderTire 
Gauge. Sold by more than 
100,000 accessory dealers 
throughout the world. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Butchering and Curing Meat 








HEN we grind sausage, we use 

our auto to turn the grinder. We 

brace the car so it will be per- 
fectly steady, then jack up the rear wheels 
and place the sausage-mill by the jacked- 
up wheels. Be sure to have the shaft of 
the grinder in line with axle of auto. We 
put the grinder on blocks so a receptacle 
can be placed to catch the sausage. With 
binder twine we tie handle of grinder to 
spoke of wheel. Have a person sit on 
each end of board to which grinder is 
attached, then start motor, putting in 
second gear. In this way meat from seven 
good-sized hogs can be ground in a half- 
hour or less. Floy Bates, Mo. 


Going to try some of the smoked salt 
for curing meat this winter? John Miller, 
Michigan, says he 
tried a few pieces of 


the string from each piece. Wra the 
string twice around the top of cad bag 
before tying. Paint the bags with a 
yellow wash, made of one ounce of glue 
three pounds of barium sulphate, one and 
one-fourth ounces of chrome yellow, giy 
ounces of flour. Half fill a pail with water 
mix the flour, breaking all lumps. Mix the 
chrome yellow in a quart of water (in an. 
other pail), add the glue, then pour into the 
water containing flour. Bring the mixture 
toa boil and add the barium sulphate, stir. 
ring all the time. Let the wash stand for 
a day before using. Never stack meat in 
piles after yellow wash has been applied, 

Dried beef cure: Here is the Farm 
Journal method for dried beef, tested for 
30 years and used again and again by 
many of Our Folks: 
Get the tender side 





meat last winter 


Smoxe 
ail VENT 


of the round out of 








and “it can’t be a | a good fat | 
: : 1—, é beef, 
beat; it certainly =“ ee “ 


puts the flavor into 
meat.” 


EFL. For every 20 pounds 
; of beef, take one 





If help is scarce, 
use this method in 
scalding hogs: Take 
a galvanized-iron 
trough large enough 
to hold carcass. Set 
it in cement so you 
can build fire under 








HOO | 


pint of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of saltpe- 
ter and one-fourth 
of a pound of 
brown sugar. Mix 
these well, rolling 
out all the lumps; 
divide into three 
equal parts and rub 











it to heat the water. 
On one side build a 
platform on which 
to stand and on 
which to lay carcass 
to be cleaned. To 
this platform fast- 
en two ropes near 
enough to the ends 
of trough to bal- 


the meat. 








This sketch shows how 
to make one. The fire-box is put 
outside of the meat chamber 


well into the beef 
for three successive 
days. Turn beef 
daily in the liquor 
it will make. It 
should not make 
much, but what 
there is rub into 
and pile on the beef. 
Rub a little extra 








ance the carcass, 
and long enough to 
reach down to the bottom of tank and 
back to the operator. Place hog on these 
and lower into water, then roll out, which 
can very easily be done. B.C.C. 


Plain salt pork: Rub each piece of 
meat with the very best grade of salt 
(to insure penetration). Pack meat 
closely in a barrel and let stand over- 
night. The next day weigh out, for every 
100 pounds of meat, ten pounds of salt 
and three ounces of saltpeter. Dissolve 
in four gallons of boiling water. When this 
brine is cold pour it over the meat, cover 
the meat and weight it down. Keep the 
pork in the brine until used. 


Sugar-cured hams and bacon: Rub 
each piece of meat with salt and let drain 
overnight, then pack closely in a barrel, 
hams and shoulders in the bottom, using 
strips of bacon to fill the top. For every 
100 pounds of meat there should be added 
eight pounds of salt, three pounds of 
brown sugar and three ounces of saltpeter. 
Dissolve these in four gallons of water and 
cover the meat with this brine. For 
summer use, boil the brine and let cool 
before using. Leave bacon strips in the 
brine from four to six weeks, and hams 
from six to eight weeks. 


Dry-cured pork: For every 100 pounds 
of meat, weigh out five pounds of salt, 
two of sugar, and two ounces of saltpeter. 
Mix thoroughly and rub the meat once a 
day for three days, using one-third of the 
mixture each day. Pork cured thus and 
smoked will keep through the summer if 


protected from flies. 


To keep flies away, wrap meat in heavy 
paper and put into muslin bags. Before 
putting the meat into the bags, remove 


salt into the hole 
cut for the string 
to hang it by. At the end of a week hang 
in a dry, rather warm place, till it stops 
dripping, then in a cooler dry place. Do 
not smoke it; it spoils the flavor. Before 
flies come in the spring, wrap in paper, 
and put’ it into a stout bag with a string 
out to hang by. If it molds some through 
the summer, scrape and scrub the mold 
off and always trim the outside before 
chipping. 

Headcheese: Trim all meat from the 
head and soak overnight in water con- 
taining a little salt. Then cook with hearts, 
tails, tongues and feet, or any of the other 
trimmings that you do not have other use 
for. Cook until the meat can easily be 
separated from the bones. Dip off liquor 
and chop meat fine. Return meat to 
kettle, season to taste with salt an 
pepper, cover with liquor and boil about 
15 minutes longer. Pour the mixture into 
a shallow pan, cover with cheese-cloth and 
weight down. When cool, slice and serve 
without further preparation. 


Scrapple: Use the same kind of meat 
and proceed the same way as with head- 
cheese until the liquor is poured over the 
finely chopped meat. Then season al 
stir corn-meal into the boiling liquor an 
meat until the mixture is about t 
fourths mush and one-fourth meat. 
sure to add the meal slowly and stir con- 
stantly or big lumps of meal will form. 
Boil thoroughly and pour into shallow 
pans to cool. 





WEEN you cut ham or bacon, 
run lard over the ex 
surface to guard it from mold. 
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One of Ward's Seven Great 


Houses Is Near to You 


HESE Seven Great Houses 

were built at big railway and 
mail centers so that one of them 
would be near to you—so that 
your orders would reach us 
quicker—your goods would 
reach you quicker, and with 
less postage and freight for 
you to pay. 

Building these big plants in 
each section of the United States 
is part of our plan to give you 
the quickest and best possi- 


- ble service. 


Their Combined Buying 
Power Brings You the 
Lowest Prices 


One of these seven big stores 


could buy goods cheaply and sell 
goods at low prices, just as other 
stores do. But acting together, 
buying all together, their vast 
purchases enable us to buy and 
sll at lower than market 
prices. 

Each season we go into the 
market with over Fifty Million 
dollars in cash. Think of that 
tremendous advantage. Car load 
lots, yes even the entire output of 
a factory is bought; the markets 
of the world are searched to se- 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Kansas City St. Paul 


Baltimore © Chicago 


cure goods of standard quality at 
prices lower than a smaller or- 
ganization could possibly buy. 

“What makes Ward’s low 
prices possible?” 

There you have your answer. 
Our big cash buying for you 
and for over eight million 
other families. 


A $50.00 Saving for You 


Your Catalogue offers you a sav- 
ing of $50 this very season—but 
you must use the Catalogue to 
save this money. Turn to it reg- 
ularly for everything you need 
to buy. Send all your orders to 
Ward’s and there will be an 
average cash saving of at least 
$50 each season for You! 


We Never Sacrifice Quality 
to Make a Low Price 


The assurance of better quality 
is yours every time you buy at 
Ward’s. We make sure that every 
article we sell is dependable— 
that it will give good service. We 
would rather miss selling you 
than to disappoint you. There- 
fore, we offer no “price baits.” 
Mere cheapness may get your 
first order — but satisfactory 
quality makes you our friend. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NOVEMBER, 1925 


Portland, Ore. 
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Use Your Catalogue 


The opportunity is yours. One of i 
these seven great Houses of ‘ 
Ward’s is convenient to you. 

You have a copy of our Cata- 

logue. Use your Catalogue. Send 

all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your orders are 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped with- 
in 24hours. Thatsaves time. But 
besides, one of our seven big : 
houses is near to you. Your or- 
ders reach us quicker. Your 
goods reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more q 
satisfactory to send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 






Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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TRIMO 


The Master Tool 


For Farm and Home 







The farmer who has one 
or two TRIMO Pipe 
Wrenches around the 
place possesses master 
tools that will tackle a 
thousand and one jobs. 


While the TRIMO costs 
a few cents mcre than 
ordinary wrenches, con- 
sider how much more 
TRIMO offers you: (1) 
an INSERT JAW in 
the handle which can be 
replaced for a few cents 
when worn out; (2) 
special NUT GUARDS 
that keep the, wrench 
in perfect adjustment in 
close quarters or when 
you lay the tool down; 
(3) an extra-strong 
STEEL FRAME that 
WILL NOT BREAK— 
your guarantee of 
safety. 


You ought to have sev- 
eral sizes of the TRIMO 
in your kit. They’re 
made in STEEL handles 
in eight sizes from 6 to 
48 ins.; in WOOD 
handles in four sizes, 6, 
8, 10 and 14 ins. Sold 
at all hardware and 
general stores. Insist on 
TRIMO and accept no 
other. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers 
for Nearly 40 years. 
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Those Gooseneck Slickers 


By Donald H. Kingery 


HEN I asked an 
Iowa farmer, 
who was born in Indiana, if he 


had ever heard of a gooseneck slicker, he 
laughed right in my face. 

“No,” he allowed, “is it some new- 
fangled way to sell us farmers oil wells or 
fake packing-houses?” 

It is, I assure you, nothing such. It isa 
perfectly respectable, home-made farm- 
tillage implement much used in Montana. 
It is symbolical of an interesting, nay, 
thrilling chapter in American agriculture. 

The gooseneck slicker can not be found 
in the catalogs of most implement manu- 
facturers as yet. The reason is that it 
was invented by some nameless dry-land 
farmer in a distant upland barnyard—to 
help prove that the college professors were 
wrong and to keep himself from starving. 

Its story is really the story of ‘the dry- 
land safety-razor—called bar weeder by 
the more cultured-~also of the knife 
weeder, duckfoot cultivator, rotary-rod 
weeder, sled-knife weeder or slicker, non- 
clog large knife weeder, non-clog small 
knife weeder and double-rod weeder—all 
of which are implements for dry-land 
cultivation. All of these tools with 
homespun names were designed for one 
purpose—to give the fallowing soil in 
summer a close shave on the under-side 
without disturbing the surface too much 
and at the same time cut off the weeds 
below the crown. 


HESE Montana farmers are pioneers, 

akin to Daniel Boone of old. Where 
Dan could kill a bear and make his own 
hat or BVD’s, while fighting the Indians, 
these pioneers just took their old farm 
implements which they had lugged along 
from Indiana or Io-way, tore them apart 
and made new ones to fight the drought 
—something worse than Indians. 

When they came to farm the dry land 
of Montana and tried to farm the way 
they had farmed in the Corn Belt, their 
methods would not work and there were 
failures. The men at the agricultural 
college told them at first that the dust 
mulch was necessary to conserve the 


moisture. But the 
found that a dust onda 
in reality puddled and became almost 
waterproof, allowing the scant rainfall to 
run off instead of soak in. 

Experience soon showed both the 
farmers and the college men that a elod 
mulch or slightly lumpy surface tends to 
hold enough moisture to allow the sub- 
surface to absorb it, and doesn’t permit 
excessive evaporation either. The college 
men, too, discovered that the greatest 
losses in soil moisture were not due to 
evaporation at all but to growing vegeta- 
tion. This meant that killing of weeds 
is of first importance. 


O out of their dire needs, amid the 

poverty days of recent years, these 
pioneer Montana farmers have evolved 
these home-made tools with the queer 
names which both create the clod mulch 
on land being fallowed and kill the weeds 
at the same time by cutting them off 
below the crown. 

These tools had to be home-made ones 
at first, so they tore apart the old tillage 
implements they had used in the Corn 
Belt and made whatever could be made 
out of the pieces. One made a slicker, 
another a bar weeder, a third a sled 
weeder. All do the work. 
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The old ‘‘B” battery can be made into an 
attractive door-stop. Cover the sides of 
the battery with taffeta, cretonne, or 
crépe de Chine, shirring at both top and 
lower edges. Glue in place. A little 
colonial-doll lady, dressed in a very full 
skirt, can be wired to the connections on 
the top of the battery. A flaring skirt 
completely covers the top surface of the 
battery. A square from an inner tube 
glued to the under-side keeps the door 
stop from sliding about or scratching the 
hardwood floor. If you want a splash ¢ 
bright color this litile colonial lady will 
help to produce the desired effect. In the 
bedroom she may harmonize or contrast 
with the draperies, lamp-shade, or other 
furnishings. i. . 











This is a gooseneck slicker used in the dry-land section 
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why bake your face 4. 
and freeze your back- 





when you can heat the whole 
home with only one fire ” 


e— Oy 





HEN you build or buy a seven-room house, you expect 

to live in seven rooms, all of them, not two or three. 
When you furnish a room you furnish all of it, even the cor- 
ners. You put a chair over by the window where there is 
light to sew or read. 




































But what do you do when winter comes? Do you move 
into two rooms? Do you crowd around the stove in the living- 
room, dreading bed-time and the cold rooms upstairs? 


Do you wear a shawl or coat to keep your back warm while 
you toast your feet? 

You can live comfortably, warmly, in the whole house, every 
room and corner of it, through the coldest zero weather with 
the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater. 


Neither a stove nor a furnace (it requires no basement), this 
modern heating device fits into your living-room or dining- 
toom like any other good-looking piece of furniture, and 
circulates throughout your home, upstairs and down, a volume 
of live warm air that makes the whole house comfortable and 
livable. It is so skillfully designed that it automatically draws 
the fresh air in at the bottom, moistens and heats it, and 
sends it out at the top. 

There is just one fire to feed instead of two or three stoves, 
and you’ll save enough on fuel, coal or wood, to pay for the 
heater in a very short time. The coupon will bring you the 
story of the Sunbeam Cabinet heater, what it will do and 
how it will do it, and what is more, it will tell you in the 
words of users themselves what it is doing in thousands of 
homes. There is a Sunbeam Dealer near you who will gladly 
make a demonstration and tell you more about this “whole 
home” heater. 


THE FOX FURNACE CO. 
Largest Makers of Heating Equipment in the World 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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CABINET 


The Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 


A small d payment Please send me, without obligation, literature describing the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater. 
will put the SUNBEAM 


CABINET HEATER PR see lal CE a hae ee a ba We ede eee LA eek ee oe eh eee 





in your home. Costs little 
meena. BM lian a so a So wailles hale bubbouleboaed opener tewenenamuahent 
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Flood the 
Stable with 
Brilliant Light 


For all your night jobs, indoors or out, 
no lantern quite equals the American 
Ready-Lite. Handy to carry and safe 
anywhere; wind can’t blow it out, won’t 
go out or explode if tipped over. Actu- 
ally costs less to use than a kerosene 
lantern and gives 25 times as much 
light. Makes and burns its own gas 
from common low test gasoline, burns 
over 40 hours on a gallon, lights with 
common matches, no torch or alcohol. 
Strong and durable, heavily nickeled; 
heat- wind- rain- and bug-proof mica 
globe. 


Wonderful New Long-life 
Generator 


All American Ready-Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns have 
the new straight, long-life 
generator which places 
Ready-Lites years ahead. 
Will not easily fill up with 
gasoline impurities. Easy to 
remove and to replace with- 
out breaking mantles, and 
inexpensive. 


Ready-Lite Lamp 


Built just like the lantern, with new im- 
proved mixing chamber which elimi- 
nates all flickering. Has the straight 
long-life generator. Equals electricity 
in brilliance; so economical, the saving 
over the cost of oil lamps pays for it in 
a few months and it is much safer. The 
perfect light for reading, work or study. 
Ask your dealer to show you the fine 
features of genuine American Ready- 
Lites. If he does not have them do not 
accept a substitute but write nearest 
office for interesting free folder. 


Address Department 23 


AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE COMPANY, hn. 


Factory, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office, 78 Reade St., New York 











AMERICAN 


READY LIGHT 
Lamps and Lanterns 
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$250 in Cash for Ewidence 


What do you know about 


The Cat, Weasel, Squirrel, Chipmunk 
and Skunk? 








Journal you know the wonderful’ results 

of the Crow Contest. If Our Folks re- 
spond to this contest as they did to that one, 
this will be the best all 'round investigation 
ever made on the cat, weasel, squirrel, chip- 
munk and skunk. 

In one of the reports received there was 
the following: “I am really pleased to see 
those animals on trial in a court that will 
surely mete out justice.’’” The rewards for 
the best letters are liberal, and we hope 
every reader.will fill out the report blank. 
Remember, we want facts. Naturally you 
will not be familiar with all the animals, but 
every one is familiar with some of them. 


The Chipmunk 


A.report said ‘‘A chipmunk came right up 
before my eyes and, standing on hind feet, 
took hold of a chicken with front feet, slit 
its crop open in an instant and began eating 


é you are a regular reader of The Farm 





i ee 


# 2 ae 
Am Oe 
A flying squirrel at home. 





Many say 
he is a nuisance. What do you think? 


the contents. The mystery of several dead 
chickens with slashed crops was cleared up.” 


The Red Squirrel 


Another report said ‘‘I saw a red squirrel on a 
large apple-tree limb eating one of my young 
turkeys. I shot the red thief and found he 
had nine young turkeys on the limb, that he 
had killed.” 


The Weasel 


Still another report said, “I have trapped 40 
weasels in three months. I picked up ten 
rabbits in the month of February, after a 
heavy snow, that had been killed in a single 
day by weasels.”’ 


Every One Answer These Questions! 


The contest begins at once and ends Febru- 
ary 1, 1926. The Judges will be the Editor- 
ial Staff of The Farm Journal. The first 
prize is fifty dollars ($50); the second prize 
thirty dollars ($30); third prize twenty dol- 
lars ($20) ; the next ten, ten dollars ($10) each, 
and the next ten, a prize of five dollars ($5) 
each. Th's will make twenty-three (23) prizes 
to be awarded. 

The following is the form in which your 


report must be made out, but send with this 
form a letter giving full details. The prizes 
will be awarded for the fulness, clearness 
accuracy and real value of the information 
given in the report and letter. 


Note: Give, if possible, a report on ALL the 
following animals. If you have no knowl 
of some, cross off that section of report blank. 


Name 














Address 





Occupation 





If farmer, no. acres in farm 


Do you keep a CAT? 





Is your CAT beneficial? 





What harm does it do? 








Are there many stray CATS in your district? 


Do they do good or harm? 





(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do WEASELS do? 





What harm do they do? 








(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do SKUNKS do? 


What harm do they do? 





(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 
What good do SQUIRRELS do? 
Gray 


Red 








Fox 





Flying 





What harm do they do? 


Gray 





Red - 





Fox 





Flying 
(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do CHIPMUNKS do? 








— 





What harm do they do?___{_{_{_{T"__———— 





Give in your letter specific instances of 
the good or harm done by any of the above 
animals. Address all Ittters to Contest 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The last chore done.... 
now to tune in Happiness! 


ULDN'T you like to see mother drop the cares of the 
day like a shawl from her shoulders? Her face light 
up with the sweet freshness of youth? Wreathed in 
smiles? And the children merry, gay and contented? 
Invest in a De Forest F-5-M Radiophone— the 
world’s greatest entertainer, educator, and 
informant. 
_ The De Forest Radiophone is the ideal 
instrument for the farm home. It was de 
signed by the master mind of radio science, 
Dr. Lee De Forest, who invented the vacuum 
tube, around which all radio development 
is built. Being his creation, it naturally 
follows that it is extremely dependable — 
mechanically perfect. 
_ The new and wonderful Weagant circuit 
is also a feature of the De Forest Radio- 


. , : ; Type F-5-AW—In polish ol Jy 
Phone. This marvelous invention brings srccliacuhetatton hee any event, write us for literature describing the De 
you not just ‘‘another set’’ but anew miu- — ““B™ batteries without loud speaker. — Forest Radiophone and its romantic history in detail. 


2 . Price (without tubes, loud speaker and 
sical instrument reproducing flawlessly the batteries) $90.00. 





with a clearness that has never before been equalled. 

But what is most important is that it was designed 
especially for the rural home. The loud speaker is self- 
contained—that is, it’s built in the cabinet, as are the 


compartments for the batteries. In other words, this 


beautiful cabinet conceals all the unsightly 
accessories which formerly were of neces- 
sity a part of the living-room scenery, 

The De Forest Radiophone will bring you a great 
variety of programs. You can tune in or out any of 
the stations in the immediate vicinity and ‘‘break 
through” to far-distant points. And it has a tone that 
for liquid purity, sweetness, and beauty cannot be 
surpassed ; but for the presence of the cabinet you'd 
actually think the artists were in the room. 


Get a De Forest 


There should be a De Forest dealer near you. If, by 
chance, there is not, communicate direct with us. In 


De Forest Radiophones range in prices from $85 to $450. 


: Type F-5-M with built-in loud > ; 
§teatorchestras,bands,andthehuman voice (anus tubes and batteries) srak* De Forest Radio Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Western prices slightly higher. 


DEALERS IN ALL CITIES. 











DE FOREST %2x% 


AND RADIO COMMUNITIES \ 
THE EPOCH-MAKING ACHIEVEMENT WHICH MAKES ORDINARY RADIO RECEPTION A THING OF YESTERDAY S 










































Don't Pay 
€ For bs 


Four Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 


_—_——_——— 


| | Duty) ial 
| | | 


ed 





E WILL send an imported 

Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 

rator direct to your farm and 
you don’t pay us acent for 4 months. 
We make this offer because we know 
there is no other separator in the 
world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. 


Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


|Melotte 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single. bearing, self-balancing 
bowl. This patent Bowl hangs from 
one frictionless ball bearing and spins 
like a top. It skims as perfectly after 
15 years of use as when new. Pos- 
itively cannot ever get out of balance 
—cannot vibrate. 15 year guarantee. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
separator and the extraordinary 4 
months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-08 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 














The Melotte Separator, 947574550. 
wtbd Pceaet Degen ieee 

Please send me Free Melott tor Catalog 

your offer of “Don’t Poy for 4 Months.”’ - 


(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 


Name 





Post Office - 





ee 





How many cows do you milk? 





{ 
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Making Honey Bees Pay 


By F. P. Plessinger 


—— 








HERE are still a few people who 
keep bees in old-fashioned box hives. 
Why they do so is beyond me, for 
there is neither pleasure nor profit in it. I 
speak as one having authority, for I have 
tried it. 

A number of years ago I came into 
»ossession of a couple of colonies in box 
nives and proceeded to become an apiarist 
—old style. It was very simple. Hive 
them when they swarmed, place on them 
small boxes called “caps’’ for the surplus 


tures, “knocked down.”” The hives wer 
easily nailed together and painted, Also 
we ordered a smoker and made a hive tog] 
from an old flat file by sharpening one end 
like a chisel and the other like a tack pul- 
ler. A bee veil was made by taking a 
strip of door-screen 30 inches long and 
ten inches wide. The ends were joined, 
a circular piece of cardboard made the 
top or crown, a skirt of cloth was sew, 
around the bottom, which could be 
tucked inside the coat collar when in use, 





: a Nes var 











If you are afraid of bees, they will soon find it out. Some folks can handle bees 
without a veil 


honey, if any, but seldom did we get any 
surplus. 

In favorable seasons they swarmed 
early and often, generally when we were 
very busy cultivating corn or making hay, 
or on Sunday, just as we were ready to go 
to church. When a swarm issued, con- 
fusion would reign until the pesky critters 
were hived. The chances were about 
even that they would again come pouring 
out and leave for parts unknown. My 
neighbor at such times would serenade 
his swarms by beating on tin pans (in 
order to cause them to settle) but, lacking 
faith in his plan, I never tried it. 

It was the general consensus of opinion 
that “Bees don’t pay’’—which was right. 
They were also a nui- 


I also wear leggings when working with 
the bees, and rubber bands around the 
cuffs of the coat sleeves. At first I wore 
gloves but soon discarded them. 


HE various methods of transferring | 
are fully described in the bulletins, but | 
for the inexperienced bee-keeper, I will 
give my method, which I think is better: 
After lighting the smoker, blow a few pufis 
into the hive from which bees are to be 
transferred, then lay it on its side. Note 
the arrangement of the combs and pry 
off the side, which will allow their easy 
removal. This may be difficult, for these 
old boxes are sometimes nailed together 
“for keeps” and a hive tool, a nail puller, 
and a wrecking bar are 





sance. But the old box 
hive is passing and our 
state has by Act of 
Assembly prohibited 
its use. 


NE day my better 

half remarked: 
“Why not get some 
bee literature and learn 
how to care for those 
bees?” This I did, 
and was surprised to 
find how much there is 
to learn about bees— 
fully as much as about 
dairy cows, pigs, ducks 
or chickens. We ob- 
tained from the De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. 
C., some free bulletins 
and began studying up 
on the subject. 


Ed < & 








generally needed to do 
the job. 

A cloth is spread on 
a level surface and one 
of the frames of the 
new hive is laid upon 
it. Having removed 
one side of the old 
hive, carefully eut out 
the first comb, using 4 
long thin knife. Lay 
it on the frame am 
cut so as to fit snugly, 
pass a couple lengttee 
strong wrapping tw 
pee to hold the 
comb in place an 
hang the frame in the 
new hive. Do 


‘ rith the 0 
same wi b rm 


carefully 

shaking the bees into 
the new hive. Be care 
ful that the queen ® 











Next we ordered five 
modern hives with fix- 


The scales soon tell whether a 
colony is ready for winter 


not injured; she m 
[Continued on page 60 
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SupeRtwist was conceived, 
perfected and named by Goodyear, 
and is used only in Goodyear Tires 


75,000,000 Tires 


The experience behind todays Goodyears | 
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Not long ago a thrill ran through the great 
Goodyear factories as word went down the 
line that the 75,000,0c00th Goodyear Tire was 
coming through. 


The average mind must stand a little aghast at 
that figure; it represents the greatest total pro- 
duction yet attained by any tire manufacturer. 


Some concept of the immensity of this produc- 
tion may be had from the realization that here 
are sufficient tires to equip all the automobiles 
built in this country in the past ten years. 


Another way to picture it would be to say 
that if shipped in one incredible trainload, 
41,644 freight cars would be required in a train 
315 miles long. 

Yes, assuredly ‘‘more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind,”’ but it is less 
the hugeness of this total which is impressive 
than its meaning. 


For the long procession of Goodyear Tires 
through the years has been quite as much an 
esaading march of progress as a parade of 
ever-increasing numbers. 


Lighting the course of that progress have been 
important Goodyear contributions to the art of 
tire-building, such as the tire-making machine, 
Oversize design, and the neraighesbide tire. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Again, from Goodyear sources came the devel- 
opment of the multiple-cord principle, the 
pneumatic truck tire, and only recently, the 
remarkable material Supertwist. 


What these fruits of Goodyear invention and 
application meant to tire improvement in 
earlier days, the new cord fabric SupertTwist 
means equally to the balloon tire now. 


It brings to the flexible-sidewall balloon that 
extra elasticity and endurance which are need- 
ed to reinforce this modern tire’s comfort with 
durability. 


Supertwist does this because it far outstretches 
the breaking point of standard cord fabric; un- 
der the impact of road shocks the Supgertwist 
cords in a Goodyear balloon yield and recover, 
like rubber bands. 


This distributes the blow more widely over the 
tire, minimizes any chance of cord breakage, 
and safeguards against stone bruises and simi- 
lar injuries. 


Within the Goodyear Tires you buy today 
are not only the lessons learned in building 
75,000,000 other Goodyears, but the special 
advantages of a new Goodyear material de- 
veloped for modern needs. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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You wouldn’t do 
that and expect 

















—don’t FEED 
your lighting 
plant that 


way and expect 





Ser vice! 


If you want bright, 
steady light, and 
peppy power, feed 
the wires with 
“juice” from batter- 
ies that can deliver 
it. Universalcan! 

They come sealed 
in their Nu-Seal 
glass cells. You just 
hook them up and 
they go to work. No muss, fuss or both- 
er, no troublesome job. 

There’s a Universal Battery for every 
make of plant. And we'll make a gener- 
ous allowance for your old battery. 

You have invested a lot of money in 
your Plant; you deserve 100% service— 
so you need Universal Batteries. Write 
for details and for Battery Guide which 
tells everything about Batteries for 
Farm Light and Power Plants—Auto- 
mobiles and | 
Radio, too. 
FREE.Write 
today! 


Universal 
Battery 
Company 

3343 So. | 
La | 
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| _ Why take small H | 

pay from uncertain jobs? Why be 

| unced around from this tothat, and ll 
not know whether you are going to 
havea jobtomorrow ornot? Youcan change 

il allthat. Learn atrade. Know Autos—how if 
to repair them, and take advantage of the 
countless opportunities to make money. 

il Pave the way for a business of your own—a il 
business that can make you independent for life. You 
can do it with a few weeks ning at the Michigan 

} State Automobile School — the t auto-trade school ll 
in the heart of the auto industry. a Trained Man--Suc- 
cessful! More than 18 million cars in use, thousands more 
made daily. D service by ed men. More men 
needed for good jobs. More garages, electric service stations, i] 


tire, battery and wel shops needed. This means 

teem hetyorenval ona me 

|| COME TO THE AUTO CENTER € | 

Learn by Factory Endorsed Methods ~77» 

Here you have wonderful 

| advantages. Study autos, 
trucks, engines, auto , 

1 electricity, tractors. All 







* af 
approve this school. Get ndorsed 
ing at Detroit, the Auto Center. open. 

ll fiestas ttc, re —- 41g ll 
Michigan State Automobile School 

471 Auto Building Oetroit, Michigan j 
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Mixing Fun with Fertilizer 


By Edgar White 











HE matter of fertilizing and the 

| growing of alfalfa is being presented 

to the people of Macon county, Mo., 

in a new way. There are nightly round- 

ups at the district schools, where there is 

singing of old-time hymns, the merry-go- 

‘round song (which will be explained 

later), recitations, ice-cream and cake— 
and Will King. 

Will King is the star. In Macon 
county they call him ‘Alfalfa King.” Will 
is a farmer with a hobby. His hobby is 
“back to the soil,” by which he means 
restoring to the land the fertility it 
possessed before it was drained by a half- 
century or more of cropping and washing 
away of the top-soil. 

For 25 years or more experts and college 
men have visited Macon and other Mis- 
souri counties and talked rotation of crops 
and fertilization. But not much was done. 

Sixteen years ago Will King planted a 
patch of alfalfa. This patch had been a 
large yard on which a house stood. It 
was virgin soil. People shook their heads 
and told him alfalfa would never grow in 
North Missouri—that the roots would 
crumble up when they hit the ‘“hard- 
pan.” But that alfalfa field today is 
demonstrating King’s faith. For 16 years 
it has produced one or one and one-half 
tons to the acre at each cutting, and he 
cuts it three times a year. Alfalfa is 
worth $30 a ton in North Missouri. The 
critics had no answer for King. The 
field was there to show. 

At the schoolhouse frolics Mr. King 
tells the audience about his alfalfa field 
and how such crops strengthen the soil. 

“But how will you get alfalfa started on 
land already worn out?” a man asked one 
night. 

“Lime it! Turn your dairy cows on it. 
Use fertilizing material liberally. That’s 
what I did on some land that would not 
pay the taxes, and now the crop runs over 
$50 an acre a year.” 

King uses no scientific or technical 
terms. Being a practical farmer himself, 
he talks in a language his hearers under- 


stand. They know much of the land jg 
played out and that something will have 
to be done. They know that King is nota 
theorist, but. a man of experience, and 
that he is giving his time freely, solely 
for the benefit of his fellow farmers who 
are facing the big problem that comes to 
all who have neglected the proper treat. 
ment of their soil. 


T these “alfalfa’”’ gatherings there are 
always a lot of good strong voices to 
lead in the singing of the old-time hymns, 
and there is real melody in them—such ag 
you don’t always get in the churches over 
in the big towns. 

Sometimes four leaders with lusty 
voices are chosen and stationed at strategic 
places around the room. The first man 
starts off with something like this: 

“Early in the morning—” 

The second man grabs it on the fly and 
while he’s singing the first line under a 
full head of steam, the first man releases 
the second line: 

“T’ll be out in the corn—” 

Then the third man seizes the first line, 
the second man lands on the second line 
and the first man loosens the third line: 

“Cutting down the weeds—” 

By this time the first line is being 
rumbled out by the fourth man in his big 
bass voice, the third man is making the 
welkin ring with the second line and the 
second man is doing the third line, and 
the first man roars out the final line: 

“Sure’s you’re b-o-r-n!” 

Several stanzas are gone through, and 
not a man skips a beat in the conglom- 
eration of words. Doggerel, of course, 
but the most amazingly funny show you 
ever heard. A person within gunshot of 
that riot of noise, without laughing him- 
self into fits, would be near kin to Old 
Man Gloom. 

These things count. They bring out 
the crowd and the Alfalfa King finds ’em 
all set for the important story he has to 
tell, a story that will be worth millions of 
dollars to the farmers of Macon county. 


Why Carbon Knocks Out Bearings 


HEN a piston head and cylinder of 

a gas engine become covered with 
carbon, the heat of combustion will not 
pass into the cooling water as fast as it 
should. This is due to the fact that the 
layer of carbon acts as an insulator to 
prevent this passage of heat. It acts very 
much like the coat 


center even though ignition comes too 
early. Thus the wrist-pin, connecting 
rod, and the main bearings of the engine 
have exerted upon them twice the pre 
sure they were designed to withstand. 
Consequently the oil film is squeezed out 
and metal-to-metal contact occurs. 

is the real damage 





of asbestos cement 
which is placed a- 
round the furnace 
and steam pipes of 
a heating system 
to prevent the heat 
being radiated in 
the cellar. 

There are two 
influences which 
cause the engine to 
knock: First, the 
heat within the cyl- 
inder becomes in- 
tense, thus causing 
ignition ahead of 





| Carbon 


Cool/ing 5, SCCM 


to the engine. 
About. the only 
thing to do is to 
clean the carbon out 
or have it bu 
out. Cleaning is the 
best; you get it 
and while you have 
the engine head oH, 
the valves can 
ground. Most al 
one can do the 0 
if care be used m 
getting all the parts 
back correctly. 
If you are afraid 











time, or detonation; 
second, the clearance between the piston 
head and cylinder (combustion chamber) 
is reduced, thus making a_ higher-com- 
pression engine. 

The fly-wheel has enough power stored 
in it to push the piston up and past dead 


to tackle the job of 
cleaning the carbon out, take your -— 
a garage and have it done. It should n 
cost more than $5 or so. The usual charge 
is 50 or 60 cents per cylinder. 

Don’t allow carbon to knock out your 
bearings. It is too expensive. 2. U. 
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‘is worth pr eserving. 
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Uncle Sam is America’s 
heaviest user of paint 


Betic property is ours. “We, the people,” 

own it all. The government is the caretaker. 
We hold the government responsible for the 
tgest amount of property under single owner- 
shipin the world. Uncle 


and varnish. He sets 
an example. << 3% 


609 © Save the Surface Campaign,1925 


paint and varnish. He preserves the public 
property far better than the public preserves its 
private property. The annual property loss from 
rust, rot, wear and tear exceeds $1,500,000,000. 


Uncle Sam’s example 


° SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. aT 
Sets an example 1M =A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products Means this: Savethe sur- 


€ systematic use of 





_—_— —§©2 Ask your painter or dealer for a copy of Save the Surface Magazine efol- 


and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


face and you save all.” 
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LAND Ys MAN 
2 we — 
a cow ey Pulls Big 
. oy Stumps Alone 


No help or horses 
needed. You, alone, 
can clear your rich, 
virgin soil of stumps 
and make it grow big, 
bumper crops. It is easy, 
cheap, and safe with a 


irstin 
One Man Stump Puller 
Drum Type (above) gives you 
power of 992 men. Pulls, big, 
y green, or tap-rooted stumps. 
Clutch Type (below) costs lit- 
tle, but pulls up to 24” stumps, 


yet weighs only 100 pounds. 
50,000 NOW IN USE \) 































Kirstins now in use on 50,000 farms. if¢ 
Every machine sold on 30-day Trial, li / uF 
and backed bya writtcn 3-year guar- L 
antee. All sizes—— most complete 
ine. A KIRSTIN for every job~ — 
big or little stumps. <e~ 


SEND NO MONEY 
Before you pay US a penny you 
can use a KIRSTIN for 30 
Days on your own land. Write 
for details of this wonderful 
offer now. 


FREE 


Big Land Clearing Book ? 
—full of facts and pic- N 
tures. Write for LAND - 
CLEARER’S GUIDE 

Free while 1,000 

last. Postal brings it. 


A.J. KIRSTIN f 


1954 Lud St. : 











ESCANABA, ° 
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TOOK 1DAY OFF 
DOUBLED SALARY 


MAKES BIG MONEY 
EVERY WEEK 


) 1. J.C.wanted to make spare 
time money. He took one day 
off from his regular job and 
tried demonstrating Weldon 
Fire Guns. His profits were so 
big that he made twice his former salary and 
hung up a record of sales. This amazing 
new invention sells on sight, because it 
quickly puts out all kinds of fire, includ- 
ing gasoline, oil and celluloid. Requires 
no pumping, only the turning of a valve 
to shoot a fire-fighting chemical more than 
25 feet. Wonderful three minute demon- 
stration often makes ten sales—your profit 
$50 or more. Write quick for sample case, 
liberal territory and cash bonus offers. 
Radios and autos given to workers. 


WELDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1011 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Make Your Money Go Farther 
Save the in-between profit by buying direct fro: 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, control every operation from the raw material 
to the finished product. 

EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-p . Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made 
Steel Garaces, Farm Bu'ldings, et-. 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 

By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus- 

tomers every year are our best advertisement. 
Write today! Get our wondere 
fully low prices, lasting satisfac- 
= — wy ness, gg No. 

orfor Garage ik. 
SAMPLES & tHe epwaros mFG.co. 


1101-1151 Butler St. 
Roofing Book Cincinnati, Ohio 
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By W. P. Kirkwood 


| Does It Pay To Pick Stone? 
| 





OES it pay to pick stone? Some- 

times it does and sometimes it 

doesn’t. If the stones are not too 
large or too deeply imbedded, clearing up 
a piece of stony land may be one of the 
least-expensive ways of adding to one’s 
productive acres. But if the stones are 
large and lie deep in the soil, clearing may 
prove more costly than buying additional 
acres. 

The equipment you need in going after 
a field of relatively small stones lying near 
the surface consists of a crowbar, a pick, 
a round-pointed, long-handled shovel, 
chains, horses, a stone-carrier, a stone- 
boat, a wagon, and a lot of good, wiry 
human muscle. A little explosive, with 
caps and fuses, should he used for the 
large and deeply-grounded specimens. 

In this equipment the only implement 
that needs explanation is the stone-car- 
rier. This can be made of two pieces of 
one-inch gas-pipe about three and one- 
half feet long, with a heavy network of 





There is less danger in this, and the pieces 
do not scatter so far and are more easily 
picked up for loading on the wagon. 
Mud-capping means the placing of g 
charge of the explosive on the surface of 
the rock in a compact heap, covering it 
with from eight to twelve inches of stiff 
mud, and then exploding it. For this kind 
of work 50 or 60 per cent dynamite is best 
If the breaking is to be done before a 
boulder is lifted out of the ground, by a 
charge of lower percentage dynamite say 
40 per cent, the soil must be dug away from 
the stone all around and down to the 
bottom, to give room for expansion. 


IG boulders and the use of explosives 
add greatly to the cost of stone-clear- 
ing. In some experimental work, done in 
Southwestern Minnesota by M. J. Thomp- 
son and A. J. Schwantes of the farm 
engineering division of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, the cost of clearing 
an area of large stones ran to $102 an 
acre. On this area 38 per 













strong wire, about 18 inches wide, be- 
tween. If you have no gas-pipe, two 
stout wooden sticks will do. A car- 
rier of this sort is very handy; lay 
it on the ground, roll the stone onto 
it, and then two men—or four men, 
if the stone be large—can lift it and 
dump it on a wagon. 


HREE or four men make a better 

crew for stone-picking than two, if 
there be need of pushing the work rapidly. 
In any case the larger crew makes the 
work easier. Two men can loosen the 
stones and drag out the larger boulders 
with horses and chains while one hauls, 
and another can fill up the holes when 
not needed to help load. 

The first thing to do is to loosen the 
stones. Most of this work can be done 
with crowbar, pick, and shovel. The 
tougher cases can be hauled out with 
chains and horses, after the ground around 
them has been dug away. Here and there, 
however, is likely to be found a big fellow 
which even horses can not budge. When 
this kind of a specimen is encountered, 
the only thing to do is to use dynamite or 
some similar explosive. . 

Usually the employment of dynamite 
means putting a charge of about 40 per 
cent dynamite under the stone to blow 
it out of the ground and then mud-cap- 
ping with 50 or 60 per cent dynamite to 
break it up. Better results are obtained 
with a smaller amount of explosive if the 
mud-capping and cracking are done after 
the stone is out of the ground. Work of 
this kind has to be done with care to avoid 
flying fragments of rock. While it is 
easier to break up a stone after it has been 
blown out of its soil bed, it is sometimes 
advisable to do the mud-capping and 
breaking beforehand—after the earth 
around the rock has been dug away. 






cent of the stones had to 
be taken out with explo- 
sives. The remaining 62 
per cent had to be pried 
out with crowbars or else 











mud-capped after the ground around them 
had been dug away. 

Contrasted with this was the clearing of 
another field, containing an average of 
524 stones to the acre—against 260 for 


the field of larger stones. In this field 
most of the stones could be removed with 
picks, shovels, and crowbars, and the cost 
was only $16 an acre. In other words, 
the field of smaller stones, though it con- 
tained more than twice as many, was 
cleared at less than one-sixth of the ex- 
pense of the other. In this field only 38 
per cent of the stones had to be pulled out 
of their beds with a team. The stones 
were not trifling, however. Of the 524 
to the acre, 256 could be handled by one 
man in loading, 118 required the muscles 
of two men, and 150 needed even more 
muscular energy than two men coul 
command. : 

A stone-carrier of the kind described 
was used effectively in the cee work 
done in this experimental work. Its use 
is shown in one of the accompanying 
pictures. 

The work was further lightened by the 
use of a plank in unloading stones irom 
the wagon to the rock pile. With this it 
was possible to roll large boulders from 
the wagon to the top of the rock pile and 
thus build a higher and more compact 
pile than could have been made otherwise. 
The use of this simple device is shown 0 
another picture herewith. ‘ 

In counting the cost of these clearing 
operations in Minnesota every item 0 
expense was included—man-labor, horse- 
labor, explosives, caps and fuses. 
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DopGe BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE -A SEDAN 


The aristocrat of Dodge Brothers line of closed 
cars. Yet so dependably built is the Special 
Type-A Sedan that frequently you find it serv- 
ing under conditions that would try the sturdiest 
open cars. 


This amazing capacity for long life and hard 
work is recognized everywhere as the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Dodge Brothers product. 


It is strikingly evidenced by the fact that more 
than 90% of all the motor cars Dodge Brothers 
have built during the past eleven years are still 
in active service—a record which stands impres- 
sively alone in automobile history. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit - Purchase Plan if 
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Guaranteed! 


Years of careful develop- 
ment, and literally hun- 
dreds of tests, have now 
resulted in a superior sole 
material that Goodyear 
guarantees in these un- 
limited terms: 


Goodyear Wingfoot Soles 

are guaranteed to outwear 

any other soles. A new pair 
free if yours do not. 


At your shoe repair shop 
or on new shoes. 


GOOD*YEAR 
WINGFOOT 
SOLES 








Sell or Rent the Farm? 


By A. H. deGraff 








ERHAPS the best advice to be given 
P: the subject of letting farms is 

that given by Punch on getting mar- 
ried. It is: DON’T! Some men who 
have farmed for years and who own their 
farms are getting out of the business and 
into something which will show more of a 
return for labor expended and for capital 
invested. These men are in a position 
where they either have to sell or rent. 

I was in the same position some years 
ago, and I was undecided whether I would 
continue in business or would eventually 
go back to farming. The result was that 
I kept my tools and stock and leased the 
farm with these on it. I surely made a 
man-sized mistake. 
Just about $6,000 


I know men who never make a lease. The 
say that you can’t get anything out of 4 
tenant anyway, if he has nothing to get 
and that the lease holds the landlord 
because he has a little something. I find 
that a lease is a good thing. The 
ment is made and every point covered in 
a written statement made by both parties 
which is signed by both parties. Then 
there is no chance for a disagreement, 
The paper is there to show. 

However the best point about a lease is 
that provision is made in it for the owner 
getting what is coming to him in cage q 
tenant should prove crooked. The title 
to the crops and other produce remains jn 
the landlord until 
these things have 





worth. 
I should not have 


been taken care of. 
The landlord will 


sold the farm in 
any case, as it has 
been in the family 
100 years, but I 
should have sold 
off everything I 
owned on it and let 
it for cash rent. 
But I did not. In 
the time since I 
started in as the 
hard-hearted land- 
lord I have learned 
a number of things, 
and I am willing to 
discount them to 
the gentle reader. 
They cost me sever- 
al thousand dollars, 





“Yes, I tried farming once 


Stranger: 
but never found any money in it.” 


Successful Farmer: ‘‘I never found 
any either, but there’s plenty of it if 
you’re willing to work for it” 











do well. to sell off 
all the tools on the 
place. I keep my 
tractor on the farm, 
as I have reserved 
several young or- 
chards which need 
cultivation; and 
if a tenant gets 
behind it is good 
policy to give him 
a boost. I never 
had a tenant who 
would cultivate ‘an 
orchard, hence my 
reservation. 
Another point in 
making out a lease 
with a prospective 











‘SHAW Garden Tractor | 


HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 

Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, runs belt Ci 
machinery. Easy and cheng te oper- If 
ate. Twos gear. 24 H-P Motor. culars 
SHAW MFG. Ga 


.. Dept. F. J. Galesburg, Kans. Free 














BIGGEST S TUBE VALUE ON THE 
MARKET—AMERICAN RADYNOLA 
Fully built and wired. Beautiful mahogany fin- 
ish cabinet. Sloping panel design. Finest low-loss 
condensers, coils and sockets. Bakelite base- 
board, panels and dials. Regular $75.00 value. 
Price only $29.50. Shipping weight 25 lbs. 
Set with all accessories including tubes, loud speak 
eg a ee 
75. i a 

ought 100° Ibs. plete instre: ctions with Set. " at. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


This Wonderful 
RADIO BOOK 
Large Exclusive Radio 
ail Order House 
tains 







on SM 


6 ILLUSTRATED 
PAGES* 


other parts 
Dew one. 


f 


ormers, condensers, 
SMesd carne te neti bt tae 
RANDOLPH RADIO CORPORATION 
159 North Union Ave. Dept. 164 CHICAGO 








but now the gentle (as yet) reader can 
have them for a small fraction of a cent 
in other words, the price of this paper 
divided by the fraction of space occupied 
by this article. 
gentle now, but if he starts letting farms 
he will soon be wild. 





The reader is probably 


Dealings with the Tenant 


In the first place, never have any business 
dealings with your tenant. Don’t sell 
him anything, because he may not be able 
to pay for it, and if you try to collect it 
from him he will hate you for it, and if 
you can’t collect it you will not love the 
tenant very much. 

You may have to stand for the feed and 
seed bills, but don’t do it if you can avoid 
it. Find out before you let the place 
whether your prospective tenant is good 
for that amount of credit. If not, try to 
find a tenant who is. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that a man whose credit is 
no good is a poor tenant. However, it is 
a pretty good symptom that he is either 
lazy, a poor manager or has an extrava- 
gant wife. If he is lazy or a poor manager 
you don’t want him. If he has an ex- 
travagant wife it is his misfortune, but he 
may make you a fair tenant, perhaps a 
good one. 

If you should rent to such a man, have 
it in the lease that the feed and seed bills 
are to be paid from certain checks. A good 
way is to make the matter mutual. Both 
agree to give an order on the company 
which receives the milk to be paid in 
equal instalments from certain milk 
checks, and then see that the order is 
signed and given to the feed company at 
the beginning of the lease. 


Put It in Writing 


When you let a farm, make a lease. You 
don’t have to have a lawyer make this out. 
Get the form and fill in what is necessary. 


tenant is this: It does not pay to be E 
too easy in making terms. Get what you T; 
can, and then give the man all you feel u 
you can afford, especially if he turns out to say al 
be a good one. What you give him in the TI 
lease he takes for granted. The chances 


are that he will want more next time if ~pril 
he does well. If you give him something farmi 
that you do not have to, he feels that you Tk 
are a friend. disi 
isint 
Hand-Picked Tenants licatic 
As to methods of getting good tenants, T. M 
the best farm should have the best tenant. Agric 
Have your land in good condition, your was: 
buildings in good shape, keep good stock, what 
and you should have the best tenant in 
your immediate neighborhood — unless In 
there are better farms nearby, or unless Radic 
the other landlord is offering better terms TI 
than you are. hy 
In this neighborhood, the landlord now similz 
pays all the cost of the machine for filling farm 
silos, and the landlord is beginning to pay and * 
the taxes. These used to be divided. Now on th 
in about as many cases as not the land- dj 
lord agrees to pay these. The philosophy radio 
of this is as follows: If the tenant 1s no Ar 
good, the landlord has the taxes to pay Natic 
anyway. If he is good, he ought not to P 
be penalized for it. In my case I pay enn 
but one-half of the school tax. Virgi 
It is usual for the farm to furnish the ershi 
wood. The tenant has usually a garden chase 
free and a limited number of hens to be stand 
fed from undivided grain. Horses are | 
fed from undivided hay and grain as long TI 
as they are working on the farm. ; becat 
Let me repeat: If possible to sell with- than | 


out too much sacrifice, it is usually better 
to sell out than to rent. If possible to get 
a good cash tenant, this is often the ! 
way. If letting on shares, have as little 
business dealing with the tenant as poe | 
sible. What business dealing there 5 
have distinctly tied up in advance. 
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ATWATE 


“ea THOUSAND Successful Farm- 
ing subscribers recently hadtheir 
say about radio. 


They spoke up from every State 
~principally from the thirteen great 
farming States of the Middle West. 


They answered questions asked 
disinterestedly by the group of pub- 
lications presided over by Edwin 
T. Meredith, former Secretary of 
Agriculture. One of the questions 
was: “If you expect to buy a radio, 
what make will you buy?” 


Inthe answers Atwater Kent 


Radio stands FIRST. 


_The Capper publications made a 
similar inquiry in small towns and 
farm homes in Ohio, Iowa, Kansas 
and Texas. Both in the towns and 
onthe farms, Atwater Kent sets and 
tadio speakers stand FIRST. 


Another survey, made by the 
National Stockman and Farmer, in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 

itginia, proved thatin presentown- 
ership (the question as to future pur- 
chase was not asked) Atwater Kent 
stands FIRST. 

The farmer is buying radio 

ause it means more to him 

N to anyone else. 





Model 10 (without tubes) , $80 





Radio Speakers 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada, 


NOVEMBER, 1925 





The farmer makes his choice 


He is making money by its up-to- 
the-minute market, crop, and 
weather reports. He and his wife 
and childrenare finding thatit makes 
an end of isolation; brings good 
cheer, companionship, fun, infor- 
mation, education, church services 
—whatever they most want—from 
the throbbing world outside into 
their sitting-room. The farmer who 
is missing radio is missing the great- 
estgodsend farmlifehaseverknown. 

The farmer is buying Atwater 
Kent radio because he must have 
maximum all-around performance, 
with emphasis on reliability and sim- 
plicity. And ata price any man can 
pay. This he gets in Atwater Kent 
Receiving Sets and Radio Speakers. 
Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 


Sunday evening at 9:15 o’clock (Eastern Stand- 
ard Time) through stations— 


wear... New York weaz.. . Pittsburgh 
wjar... Prowidence wear. . Washington 
WEEE o's..0. vin Bestom WGR 2... Buffalo 
wr). . Philadelphia wwj..... Detroit 
bie. .. alternating woe ... Davenport 
wtaG... Worcester wsal ... Cincinnati 


ate his St. Louis weco . Minn.-St. Paul 


ATWATER KENT MFG, CO, 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4715 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Model 20 Compact, $80 
$12 to $28 
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R KENT 
DIO 


“I go visiting 
every evening” 





Women know what radio is doing for farm life. 
A farmer’s wife summed it up when she said: 
“It used to be pretty lonely out here. But since 
we bought our Atwater Kent I feel as if I were 
out visiting every evening.” 


This circle tells the story 


Atwata@® Kent led all other 
makes in answers to the 
question of the Meredith 
Publications: ‘'W hat radio 
set will you buy?” The 
chart shows the relative 
standing of the first five 
makes. 

Atwater Kent also ledin 
answers to the same ques- 
tion asked by the Capper 
Publications. 





How farmers save money 
by radio 


“Saved my apple and plum trees py radio 
warning of a big sleet storm. Most of my 
neighbors’ trees were stripped.” 

“T got a six-hour advance notice of the 
killing frost last fall. We built bonfires 
around a two-acre field of tobacco and 
saved the crop while my neighbors’ crops 
were a total loss.” 

“I follow the cabbage market. Held 
my crop last year all the way from $16 to 
$32 when I sold, and it dropped next day.” 

*Wasabout to sell my potatoes on a de- 
clining market, but got a tip over the radio 
that the market was about to strengthen, 
so I held and made a profit of fifteen cents 
(a bushel) by so doing.” 

“Local buyer was at my place tryirg to 
purchase some cows at a certain figure. We 
happened to get the market while he was 
there, and the result was that he offered 
me seventy-five cents a hundred more.” 


Send for it! 
We will gladly send you 
free a copy of this beauti- 
fully illustrated 32-page 
booklet if you willjust write 
and ask us, In it you will 
find descriptions and prices 
of Atwater Kent Receiv- 
ing Sets, Radio Speakers 
and other equipment, 
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New York Tackles Its Bad Markets | 


By George M. Rommel 


Se 














the break-up yards in Jersey City to the consumer in New 

York City as it does from the grower in Michigan to Jersey 
City, sounds like a wild New York tale, doesn’t it? But it is 
absolutely true, on the word of no less an authority than Major 
Elihu Church. And Church ought to know, because he is trans- 
portation engineer of the Port of New York Authority, a com- 
mission established by the states of New York and New Jersey, 
with the approval of Congress, to work out plans for the improve- 
ment of harbor facilities. 

And that story portrays a condition that could exist only in 
a great and growing city where, because it is so big, progress in 
such things goes ahead at a snail-like pace, and is always behind 
the growth of the city. 

Bear in mind that the handling of food is only one of many 
terminal problems in the great city. Everything is involved, from 
shoes to sealing wax, from cabbages to bricks. Every ton of 
freight that comes to New York must pass a bottle-neck of traffic 
congestion, and pay the toll 
exacted by delays and costly 


f JHE story that it costs as much to get Michigan potatoes from 


If he bills them through to New York, N. Y., the railroad must 
deliver there as part of its contract. 

When the trains arrive at the Jersey City terminal, they am 
broken up and the cars ferried across to Manhattan on car-flogt 
propelled by powerful tugboats—from ten to 18 cars on a float 
and usually two floats to a tug. Even the New York Central 
which has its terminal on Manhattan Island, floats all its apples 
and many other things as well, down the river from the 60th Street 
yards to its Barclay Street pier. 

These floats are tied up to the piers on the Manhattan side and 
the cars are unloaded onto the piers, which serve as the wholesale 
markets. At the peak of the season over 550 cars of perishable 
produce come in, and the Port Authority says that as many as 
150 more cars a day may be held in the railroad yards on the 
New Jersey side because there is not room to unload them in‘ 
Manhattan. This results, says the same authority, in deteriora- 
tion, spoilage and demoralization of prices—losses that fall on 
grower and carrier, producer and consumer alike. So delays begin 
the moment the shipment 
arrives in Jersey City. 





handling. 


Best Foods Get Worst 
Handling 


But it is perishable foods, the 
fruits and vegetables, carriers 
of sunshine and ruddy cheeks 
and succulence, vitamins and 
health, that have the poorest 
market facilities of all com- 
modities. They are trans- 
shipped, stored and sold in 
markets and with equipment 
that is very much today as it 
was at the end of the Civil 
War. The city grows in popu- 
lation and trade, but its re- 
ceipts of perishable foods grow 
twice as fast as the population, 
and no adequate terminal 
markets have sprung up to 
meet the needs of the business. 
Railroad piers serve as whole- 
sale selling places, buildings 
built for residence purposes 
often have been converted in- 
to stores and warehouses for 
wholesalers and jobbers. New York has had the problem on its 
mind, to be sure. There have been plans and plans, but until 
recently they have never gotten much beyond the stage of Mark 
Twain’s famous remark about the weather. Every one talked 
about it, but nobody did anything. 


Politicians Tackle the Problem 


The city itself developed one elaborate plan, and has actually built 
a great terminal market in the Bronx, at a cost of many millions 
of dollars. Others were to go up in Brooklyn and on Manhattan. 
But these projects were underlaid with political concrete; with the 
possible exception of the proposed market in Brooklyn, they were 
put through in the face of the protests of men in the provision 
trade, and those men will have nothing to do with them. 

The terminal in the Bronx shown in the picture on this page, is 
so far away from the channels of the wholesale produce trade 
that it is difficult to see how much use can be made of it; cer- 
tainly it can do nothing whatever to meet the urgent need—re- 
heving and speeding up the transportation of perishables that 
come in from the railroads which have their terminal yards on 
the other side of the Hudson River. 

Most of New York’s fruits and vegetables arrive over two rail- 
roads, the Erie and the Pennsylvania. Southern produce comes 
over the Pennsylvania, far-western stuff largely by the Erie, New 
York apples by the New York Central. Each road, of course, 
brings in lots of perishable freight that originates along its own 
lines. The amount of food that is trucked in is negligible, and, 
except tropical fruit like bananas, and Spanish onions and other 
eatables from foreign countries, very little food comes to New 
York by steamship. 


Everything Gets a River Trip 


But everything but milk and Maine potatoes gets a nice ride on 
the water before the retailer gets hold of it. That is one item in the 
tremendous cost of food selling in New York City. Not that the 
shipper has to pay the railroads anything for ferrying his con- 
signments across the Hudson River, unless he is just plain dumb, 








The big Bronx terminal market building on the Harlem River— 
a political scheme, finished but not in use, and not likely to be 


Jams and Confusion 


There is a big jam on the 
pier, but a bigger one outside, 
Horse-trucks, motor-trucks— 
automobiles and taxicabs fool- 
ishly slipped in by their drivers 
in the hopes of somehow 
making a short cut to some 
where—compound a conges 
tion and confusion that can 
nowhere be matched. “When 
business is at its peak, a 
pedestrian can barely find 
room to worm his way across 
the street. . Stops become 
waits, waits stretch into delays 
of hours. A truckman 

let a market student follow his 
movements, with a stop-wateh 
reached the pier where he was 
to take on a load at midnight; 
it was after six o’clock in the 
morning when he finally got on 
the pier. 

All this delay is not free. It 
must be paid for, and in the 
end, the man on the farm, the producer, has to foot the vee 
share of the bill. There is a limit to what a housewife is willi 
to pay for a head of lettuce or a dozen oranges. So an expensive 
system of distributing supplies means smaller sales and fewer of 
them, for you, the grower. 





Gluts Cost Everybody Money 


Even if improved distributing facilities in New York would not 
save enough in direct dollars and cents to have an appreciable 
effect on prices either to the consumer or the producer, they 
would speed up movement all along the line, so that more produce 
could be offered for sale in fresh condition, gluts avoided and em 
bargoes made unnecessary. No one in the New York wholesale 
food business makes any money from gluts, except by accident. 
They are heart-breaking things to deal with, and not one decent 
man in the trade likes them; that is why the trade is back of the 
latest move to provide adequate marketing facilities. It 
like it might go through, now. And here it is: ee 

Two years ago, John H. Delaney, then city Commissioner of 
Docks, submitted a plan to the Board of Estimate for a Union 
Produce Terminal to be built near the present Washington Market, 
on the lower west side of Manhattan Island. Mayor Hylan aa 
his satellites pigeon-holed Delaney’s plan, but it was so sound 2 
principle that the leaders in the produce trade endorsed it. Now 
the powerful influence of the Port Authority has been t 
behind it, and it promises to go through. 


A New Riverside Market 


Under the Delaney plan there will be a market about 450 feet 
wide, built on piles out into the river, and extending about 1,0 
feet along the street. It will cover the space now occup! by 
four piers. Instead of having the car-floats tied up alongside de 
piers as at present, they will be head on to the ter ’ 
unloaded with electric tractors and trailers. Twenty-seven os 
floats, carrying at least ten cars each, can be tied up at om 

this will give the proposed terminal a capacity of 810 cars ’ 
over 50 per cent more than the present maximum recel 

As soon as the cars are unloaded, the [Continued on pagé 
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fer —_ Transportation 


Quality— 


the biggest factor in economy 


Fine quality built into an automobile makes 
it run well, wear well and look well for a 
long time. It keeps satisfaction high and 
operating costs low ~ When you can get 
fine quality at a low purchase price you 
have gained the highest degree of economy 
in the ownership of an automobile - 
Because Chevrolet represents the highest 
type of quality car at low cost it has been 
the choice of over two million people. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 






Touring - $525 
Roadster - 525 
Coupe - - 675 
Sedan - - 775 
soa 425 
Tred Chassis 550 


All Prices f. o. b. 
Flint, Michigan 


9605 







f.o.b. 
Flint, 
Mich. 

















QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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This Wisconsin dairyman buys by the 
Red Ball Trade Mark 


My son and I have worn “‘Ball-Band"’ Boots and Arctics 
for years. My son has a pair of Boots bought for last 
winter and he will easily get another year’s wear out of 
them, and the kid is hard on Boots. 

I guess a dairyman’s work puts Rubber Boots to as 
severe use as any there is, and Boots that won't keep a 
dairyman’s feet dry and warm won't do. 

I figure that anything with the “Ball-Band” Trade 
Mark on it is real money’s worth. Yours very truly, 

C. P. Austin, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





This Iowa farmer first wore “‘Ball-Band”’ 
on construction jobs 


I first got acquainted with “‘ Ball-Band’’ Rubber Foot- 
wear when I did sewer construction work before I went 
tofarming. I stood and walked in water all day long on 
that work and my feet never got wet. That was the foot- 
wear I naturally bought forfarm work, andthey stand 
up herej ust as well. ‘* Ball-Band’’ Boot sarea year-round 
necessity for this work, and I havefound them to be all 
that is claimed for them. In the winter I use “ Ball- 
Band"’ Arctics. There is nothing like them in the snow 
and ice on the farm. Yours very truly, 

R. L. Traver, Clinton, Iowa. 





The Test of Footwear is on a Farmer’s Feet 


It isn’t just wear that a farmer wants from his Boots and 
Arctics. They must also resist the wet and cold of slush. 
They must be proof against the chemical warfare of the 
barnyard, the dairy, and the stable. They must hold up 
two hundred pounds of strong, active man as he walks, 
turns, strains, lifts and kicks away obstacles hour after 
hour; day after day. 

And all the time Arctics must be warm and snug, and 
Boots must be dry and comfortable. Cold, wet feet in leaky 
Boots are apt to mean hungry stock and work half done. 

“Ball-Band”’ Rubber Footwear is built to give heroic 
service—to go out with the owner in any kind of weather 
and to do any kind of work that comes to his hands or feet 
(feet are sometimes as busy as hands), and to come home 
at night ready for the next day’s struggle. 


Farmers say “Ball-Band” gives them Service 


You cannot doubt that ““Ball-Band” does this. It’s too 
easy to find men who would never think of wearing 
any rubber footwear but ‘“‘Ball-Band”— whose 


Look for the 
RED BALL 





A Free Booklet 
“MORE DAYS WEAR” 


If the stores where you usually buy do 
not sell “Ball-Band’’ Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear, write us. We will 
send you the name of a dealer who can 
supply you. Our free booklet “‘More 
Days Wear” shows many kinds of 
Boots, Arctics, Light Rubbers, Ga- 
loshes, Work Shoes, Sport Shoes, Wool 
Boots and Socks—something for every 
member of the family. 


fathers and grandfathers wore “Ball-Band” and whose 
children will wear “Ball-Band.” 


Over ten million men and women who need protection 
in the wintry outdoors look for the Red Ball —the “Ball. 
Band” Trade Mark—when they buy rubber or woolen 
footwear. It saves them money with its extra long service 
and the extra long service saves them the 
trouble of having to buy new footwear so 
often. It also spares them the greatest 
nuisance of all—having to wade in wet 
and cold in worn-out rubbers that 
have fallen down on the job. 

“Ball-Band” is sold by dealers 
everywhere, and the Red Ball 
Trade Mark on every pair 
is a mark of strength and 
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FOOTWEAR 
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We make nothing but footwear 
and we know how 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CO. 
307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality” 
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Our new farm economics head in the Depart- 
The whole nation grieved when our beautiful silvery Shenandoah broke in two and was destroyed in ment of Agriculture, Thomas P. (“*Tom’’) 
a violent storm in hio. A board of inquiry has not yet been able to decide what caused the disaster. Cooper, who succeeds Dr. Henry C. Taylor 
This is the best picture of the wreckage for a few months 
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On the left is a 
rather famous 
young lady 
Helen Wills, 

California. She is 
shopping today, 
not playing tennis 








Above is a view of the new 
produce market in Chicago. 
It is supposed to be much 
less congested than the old 
one on South Water Street, 
but it certainly looks crowd- 
edenough. Chicago is not 
only a large consuming 
market, but an important 
distributing point for farm 
produce 








Our 
Picture 


Page 








The two most famous documents in 
Americamthe Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution—can : 
now be seen inthis special glass case All photos © U. & C 
in the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington 





























Raccoon collar, large buttons, and 
flaring plaits below the knees™to- 
gether make this attractive new 
coat for fall and winter 
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A good picture of the PN-9 No. 1, the seaplane that ran out of gas on the flight to Hawaii, and was recovered 
t drifting before the wind nine "days. At the time, she was only 15 miles from her destination 
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Oh, Man! What 





eww SHIRT 
But Never Mind the 


Picture ..... Listen— 


The only way I could show you the downy, 
velvety suede-like feel of a Buck Skein 
Shirt would be to sandwich a Buck Skein be- 
tween these pages. You must see the shirt. 
Here’s the huskiest shirt ever—just right 
for tough service on the farm. Attached 
collar; coat style; two over size flap pockets 
that easily hold a smoking kit; seams that 
won’t rip ...abig shirt made with a con- 
science. But it’s the Buck skein fabric 
that you'll rave about. Looks just like real 
buckskin and wears like it. Even after a 
drubbing in the wash-tub Buck Skein comes 
up looking like a soft piece of suede leath- 
er. A real guarantee tags along with each 
shirt. 

If your dealer hasn't got Buck Skeins yet, 
mail me the coupon below and I’il see that 
you are supplied. Yours, 


Buck Stu Tr 


Buck Skein Joe c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 
Dept. A 329 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get Check Here 


A Buck Skein SHIRT at $4. a 
Neck band 
Enclosed check 





or Money Order 








Send me Buck Skein Booklet 0 
Name——— as 
Address _—___ nlbaiaiisicaapena aan 
re 8 ee 














age, High or low 
wheels — steel 
or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any running 
ear. Wagon parts of all { 
inds. Write today for free 

catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, tll. 













EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with these at small outlay. 


Apple, Peach, Cherry 
Plum and Pear Trees--all hudded from bear- 
ing orcharas. Also Grapes, Strawberry and 
» Raspberry Plants and Asparagus Roots. 

Write Son free Catalog and “‘ Practical Plans 
for Home Pianting.’’ 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box1i2 Bertin, 
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& The New Starking Apple 


By T. S. Adams 





NE hot day last August hundreds of 

people gathered at Lewis Mood’s 

farm, near Monroeville, N. J., to 
see the much-talked-about Delicious 
apple tree. 

One branch of this tree, instead of bear- 
ing apples of the Delicious variety, was 
loaded with fruits in most respects like 
Delicious, except that when ripe these 
apples are dark red in color. This branch 
is what plant breeders call a ‘‘sport.” 

I stood with the guide at the 





that the variety has a chance to make a 
name for itself. 

To indicate the value of this new 
variety, let me compare it with the 
original Delicious, which has for several 
years ranked first as a fruit-stand apple, 
As soon as Starking can be grown in 
quantity it will make Delicious take 
back seat. 

There is no doubt that Delicious is the 
most widely planted apple in America, Of 





farm entrance, as he directed 
the motorists to ‘‘drive clear 
back so the rest can get in.” 
Cars from a dozen states were 
there. People from the Pacific 
Coast were there. Two people 
came all the way across Penn- 
sylvania and stayed ten min- 
utes, then hurried to catch a 
return train. They wanted to 
see the tree. 

“Black Delicious, we called 
it,”’ the guide told me. (He was 
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The tree with sport limb is 
inside the cage. Above, the 
tree budded from this limb 


the 37 commercial apple-pro- 
ducing states, 35 recommend 
and plant Delicious for com- 
mercial use. Nearly all of the 
non-commercial states are rec- 
ommending Delicious for home 
use. Delicious has blazed the 
way so well that Starking 
because of its glorious red 
color, will follow and supersede 
it. Delicious has one par 
ticular fault and that is its 








Mr. Mood’s tenant.) ‘The nursery folks 
call it Starking. When it gets ripe and 
you rub it, it shines just like the toe of 
your shoe, and is as dark as an Arkansas 
Black—if you know what that is like.”’ 

‘“‘Where is the tree?’’ I asked. 

“Down back of the house,” he replied. 
After tramping through sand for nearly 
500 yards I came to a wire cage with pad- 
locked door. Inside the cage was a tree— 
the tree I was seeking. 

“That’s the branch,” a middle-aged 
man was saying to his wife. ‘‘That looks 
just like the apples we used to have on a 
tree on my father’s farm over near Salem. 
They were such good apples that people 
killed the tree by cutting too much graft 
wood from it.”’ 


SHORT distance—maybe 100 yards— 
from the tree was another smaller 
tree, inside a smaller cage. This tree, so 
the guide explained, was grafted from the 
freak limb of the large tree. The apples 
were just like those on the branch of the 
parent tree, except a little larger. 
As I elbowed among the crowd, I asked 
this man and that what he thought of this 
new variety. Leading fruit growers agree 


tardy habit of putting on 4 
rich red color. To be attrac- 
tive it must be red arid to develop high 
quality it must also be red. It is, there- 
fore, often left on the tree to color long 
after it ought to be picked and placed in 
cold storage. The result is that it is too 
ripe for best storage condition, and soon 
loses its crispness of flesh. ; 

‘Thus it is that color, rich red color, 8 
the best asset of an apple. People buy # 
please the eye rather than to please th 
palate. Here is where Starking will cap 
talize on its complexion. It turns solid 
red long before it ripens. It can thus be 
picked and put in cold storage while 
ripe. It will long retain its crispness 0 
flesh and sparkling juice, its rich fragrance 
and pleasing flavor. It will hold its unique 
quality long after Delicious has lost_its 
usefulness. Starking is the same 4s De- 
licious in every respect except color, and 
in this it outranks Delicious amazingly. 

If the Starking tree proves to be af 
early and regular bearer, vigorous, PFO 
ductive, hardy in bud and limb, adaptable 
to a wide range of soils and climates, 
fairly blight-resistant and tolerant of long 
storage, it is indeed a prize and will be one 
of the coming commercial apples of 
country. 
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Raking Brush with 
a Tractor 











T used to take three weeks’ time to 

clean up the brush after pruning in 
Daminger Brothers’ peach orchard, two 
men doing the work. Now it takes only 
two days—with a tractor. The orchard is 
in Atlantic county, N. J. 

The great saving in time is made by 
using a big rake ahead of the tractor. As 
the rake is pushed along, the prongs push 








Before cleaning up 


their way under the brush and when the 
end of the row is reached, the tractor is 
-backed up, and then a new load is gath- 
ered up. One man runs the tractor and 
another pushes the brush in front of the 
take, so as to do away with cross trips. 

The rake is made of heavy timbers 
bolted together, and is fastened so that 
the front axle of the tractor pushes 
against the rake. 

Another Jersey peach grower using this 











The tractor at work 


idea is W. H. Parkhurst, Atlantic county, 
N. J. The rakes are home-made devices, 
but similar rakes can be bought. 

Branches pruned from the orchard 
should be burned, especially if there are 
any diseased branches among the brush. 
If left lying around, the disease may 
spread to healthy trees. , 








The job is finished 








-Soft corn is a problem 
with somebody every 
year, due to late plant- 
ing, early frosts, etc. 
There are four ways to 
use soft corn: Feed it at 
Once, put it in the silo, salt it in the 
crib, or dry it artificially. Soft corn 
will not harm stock—the thing to 
look out for is moldy corn. The 
best place of all for soft corn is in 
the silo. 
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TRACTORS fo the 


Cantaloupe Growers! 


HE melon growers around Glendale, Arizona, have ordered 
thirty McCormick-Deering Tractors during the past six months. 
That’s a sample of the popularity of this standard farm power. 


Thirty McCormick-Deerings 
to raise cantaloupes in one 
tiny section of the country— 
no wonder there is a call for 
thousands upon thousands 
everywhere. They are cut- 
ting production costs, build- 
ing farm profits, putting the | 
whole occupation of farming , 
on an easier, pleasanter, more 
prosperous plane. 


**Good Equipment Makesa 
Good Farmer Better”’ 


Now that winter is at hand, compare the tractor with a whole barn- 
ful of horses. Field work is done, yet you are at the beck and call 
of horses. They need expensive feed and bothersome care every 
idle day. The tractor asks for nothing but shed-room to stand in 
when it is idle, but its long suit in winter is belt work. 


The McCormick-Deering Tractor merely switches its power from 
drawbar to belt pulley and is ready for the operation of many belt 
machines—grinders, shellers, shredders, saws, balers, etc. It is 
perfectly adapted for belt, drawbar, and power take-off operations. 
It is liberally powered; and it comes to you with properly-located 
belt pulley, fuel-saving throttle governor, platform, fenders, brake, 
etc.—fully equipped without extra cost. 


Own a big, reliable, economical McCormick-Deering Tractor and be 
ready with summer and winter power for years to come. In two 
sizes, 10-20 and 15-30, at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, III. 
(Incorporated) e 


; Tens for the Children at Christmas Time 


We have made up some toy tractors 71 inches long, of cast iron, painted gray 
with red wheels. Pin a $1 bill to this coupon, mail to us and we will send 
you one. Add 15c in stamps and we will add rubber tires. We also have an 
International toy truck, price $1; equipped with dump body, 25c extra. Fill in 
the right squares and your name, etc., tear out and mail to above address. 


Oo Tractor $1. 


0 Tractor with 
rubber tires $1.15 


0 Truck $1. 


a Oo Truck with 
dump body $1.25 








BE SUCCESSFUL! | 
Make Big Money! | 


Send for this Big, New 

FREE Auto Book right 
pow! Same remarkable 
book has shown hun- 
dreds the way to aniazing money raises. 

I'll show you amazing proof of it! Find 

out about Tremendous Opportunities 
for you in World's Bicgest Business. 
See how I train you right in your own 
home—how I put you in line for Big Jobs as an 
Auto Expert—a class earning up to $10,000 8 | 
year! I give you lifetime empioyment service, & 
also lifetime consultation service, FREE “ 


of extrac Common gcnqoine all ~ 

‘ou need ine is the only_ *‘Job- 
Way" Training on earth! od n- B.W. COOKE 
cludes everything you need. " Engi 
Get all the facts. Wondee- —— 








CHICAGO MOTOR 
TRAINING CORPORATION 
Succeeding Chicago Auto S 
1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 
Dept. 822 
Send me at once your FREE book, 
AUTO FACTS without any obligation; 
show me how you give me 4 big outfits. 





H.&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
posts, ete. Ripping table can be at- 
tached. Money-back guarantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 
CATALOG ali kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, etc —direct to you at lowest 
. factory prices. . & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 





fila DITCHER 
FARM TERRACER 
Actually turned one flooded acre into 
this record crop payer. Makes thou- 
sands of dollars cash crop gains. 


Send for Free Book 
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eWarm 
and Com- 
fortable 
on the 
Coldest 
Days, 
Wear 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. = 
Brown's Beach Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 
Made of strong knit cloth with knit- 
in warm, wool fleece lining. Will not rip, 
ravel or tear, wears like iron, and can 
be washed without losing shape or 
warmth. Three styles—coat with or 
without collar, and vest. 


Ask your dealer for it. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


% Worcester, Massachusetts - 
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NEW industry we have started in 

this country is head-lettuce raising. 

One company put out 100 acres 

this year and expects to have out 500 next 

year. I am inspecting car-lot shipments 

and certifying them. In King county, 

which is the next county south of us, 

about 500 cars have been shipped so far 

this season. However, this company was 

late getting started and it is clearing a 
lot of land before planting. 

Washington. W. E. Johns. 


Scions for spring grafting—cut ’em now. 
Pack them in moist sand or 
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of Western New York, however, it is eyj- 
dent that careful cultivation and attention 
to pruning, spraying, and other orchard 
operations will give more satisfaction and 
will be much more economical than the 
use of commercial fertilizers.” 


~_ 


Everbearing Raspberries 
I have given St. Regis six or more trials 
in as many years, and have not got a 
saucer of fruit to show for it. Blackeaps 
and reds grow well on my ground, and I 





sawdust and store in a cool 
place (not freezing) over winter. 

Cannas, dahlias, etc.: As 
soon as the tops of cannas, 
dahlias, gladioli, caladiums, 
and similar plants are killed by 
the frost, the roots or bulbs 
should be dug and stored in a 
cellar, where the temperature 
will remain about 55°F. and 
should never go below 50° or 
above 60°. No more earth 
should be shaken from the 
clumps of cannas and dahlias 
than is necessary to remove 
them from the ground. The 
plants can be placed on racks 
or in slat boxes so the air can 
circulate freely through them. 
No frost must reach the roots, 
nor must they become too 
warm or dry. 














A good spraying calendar is 
Special Bulletin 140, Michigan 
Experiment Station, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. Tells when to spray and what 
for, how to make spray mixtures, ete. 
Free, above address. Get-a calendar and 
study up on next year’s spraying. 

Ever try Mastodon everbearing straw- 
berries? I had two dozen for trial last 
year—got the plants right in the middle 
of a dry spell late in May, but by watering 
daily saved every one. They set quite a 
few plants. I tried to keep the blossoms 
pinched off till late fall, but they got 
ahead of me about September 1, and soon 
I had a crop of berries ef good size and 
flavor. Next year I expect big things 
from the plants. K. 

All roots and cabbage must be in winter 
storage before freezing weather comes. 

Late-blooming varieties of apples are 
being developed at Missouri Experiment 
Station by cross-breeding. A Rome- 
Geniton cross escaped late frosts and bore 
a crop in 1921, when the commercial crop 
of the whole state was destroyed. It also 
bore heavy crops in 1922 and 1923. 


Spray for peach-leaf curl as soon as the 
leaves fall. Use lime-sulphur, or a good 
commercial oil spray which is not so nasty 
to apply. 


Commercial fertilizer used annually for 
the past 25 years in a Rome Beauty or- 
chard at Geneva, N. Y., has:failed to pay 
for the time and labor of applying it, says 
New York Experiment Station. ‘In 
Western New York apple orchards that 
are well drained, properly cultivated, and 
supplied with organic matter and humus 
by means of cover crops, commercial fer- 
tilizers are not needed,”’ says Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick, station horticulturist. ‘In sod 
orchards fertilizers containing nitrogen are 
decidedly beneficial. Orchards on sandy, 
gravelly soil of low fertility or on shallow, 
droughty ground may respond to fertilizer 
treatment. But for the better fruit soils 


Leaves are valuable fertilizer. 
the garden and spade them under 


Spread them on 


have one red which bears until heavy 
frost, but St. Regis is nil. I endorse what 
A. G. Barber, Washington, says. Mr. 
Barber is right. I feel that something 
should be done to stop the imposition of 
worthless nursery stocks on the public. 
Mr. Wilson’s own statement of yield of 
fruit from “seven rows about 50 feet long” 
does not make a very strong case for St. 
Regis. G. W. K., Rhode Island. 


I have six plants in my garden and from 
them picked over seven quarts of berries 
last summer. Had them for about six 
years and they never failed to give a 
crop. S. A. K., Penna. 


I grow a variety of everbearing rasp- 
berry here that is profitable. It is a 
everbearer, bears from June till October. 
This variety bears a fairly good crop from 
June till the first of August, just a few 
berries during August. Then the fall crop 
begins ripening about the first of Septem- 
ber and bears heavily for about six weeks 
—nice large berries. : 

I have a small patch that measures just 
one-eighth of an acre, that produced 510 
pints in September, 1923. These sold for 
20 cents a pint, making $102. Besides, 
there was a fairly good crop picked from 
this patch during June and July the same 
summer. I did not keep an account of 
the early crop, but I am confident it wo 
have made $50 worth or better. So you 
can see that one-eighth of an acre pro 
duced over $150; at that rate they will 
produce $1,200 an acre. J. S. Hans, Ind. 


We have grown these berries (St. Regis) 
eight years, and while for more than 
years we have been engaged almost eX 
clusively in growing strawberries, we ate 
prepared to say that these raspberries are 
the most profitable berry we ever grew: 
They begin to ripen a week before others, 
bringing for these early ones from five 


tencentsmoreapint. A. A. W., Wis. 
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To Save Money on 
Farm Buildings 











——— 


OU can save a lot in the cost of build- 

ing stone foundations and stone walls 
for the first story of barns and other 
farm buildings if you have stones on your 
farm. You can build the walls at less 
than one-third of the ordinary cost, if you 
do the work at odd times and with or- 
dinary farm labor. 

Forms of two-inch planks are put up 
to the height of about two feet and far 
enough apart to make the wall of the de- 
sired thickness. Common stone, either 
fat or round, is used. Fill in the larger 
ones against the planks on each side, and 
throw in smaller ones to fill up the inter- 
stices. After the stones are put in to the 
depth of about a foot, the wall is slushed on 
top with concrete or cement, sand and 
gravel. 

Skilled labor is not required to lay the 
stone, as the planks keep the sides straight. 
The stone occupies more than half of the 
space, so that less than half the usual 
amount of concrete is required for the 
wall. When the walls set, the planks can 
be shoved up; thus, two feet more of wall 
can be built without going to the expense 
of buying plank for the entire height of 
the wall. The wall can be smoothed up 
by pointing up the holes, if any are left 
after the planks are removed. 


a ee 


To Get Good Photos Expose 
Film Uniformly 


To get good pictures with your camera, 
all exposures on a single roll of film should 
be uniform. If each picture is made 
under different conditions of light, length 
of exposure and shutter opening, poor 
pictures are almost sure to be the result. 

The photographer develops a roll of 
flm asa unit. The length of time it takes 
to develop pictures depends a great deal 
on the length of time they were exposed 
or the amount of light reaching the 
sensitive film surface. If a roll of film is 
% exposed that a different amount of 
light has reached each exposure on the 
flm, one or two are likely to be developed 
just right, while the others will be either 
uaderdeveloped or overdeveloped. 

If you are developing your own films, 
and there are pictures of different exposure 
on the same film, cut the film apart and 
develop each picture separately. This is 
too much trouble for the commercial 
photographer, however, in view of the 
extremely low prices charged for film de- 
velopment and picture printing. 

It is usually best, therefore, to set the 
time of exposure and lens opening and not 
change these adjustments until a whole 
toll of film is exposed, making all pictures, 
of course, under the same conditions of 

t. In this case, the only adjustment 
hecessary for individual pictures is for 
tance, or focus. If you have a fixed- 
OCus Camera, even this is unnecessary. 
arrangement will not do when you 

are “hunting” with a camera, for some 
shots will require different time and shut- 

T opening. In that case, take your 

Ms to a shop where they will be de- 
Veloped with special care. ets 








HAT was on the wall of 
Ruskin’s Library should be 
on the walls of all our homes: 
he waste places shall be made 
green; 
And the desert places shall blos- 
som like the rose.”’ 
Chas. the 13th 
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Your truck 
needs truck tires 


Cushioning isn’t the only thing you 
have to consider in buying tires for your 
truck. 


A big pneumatic may be called a truck 
tire and yet be only an overgrown passen- 
ger car tire. If it is, it isn’t going to give 
you service. 


To stand up in truck service, especially 
under the all-around service a farm truck 
is called upon to give, something more 
than a passenger car tire is needed. 


It was to meet the demand for a de- 
pendable pneumatic truck tire that 
Kelly-Springfield designed and built the 
Kelly Heavy Duty Cord. Heavier and 
sturdier than the passenger car tire, with 
more plies of cord fabric and an extra 
thick, tough, rugged tread, the Heavy 
Duty Cord is a real truck tire that is 
giving truck owners the sort of long, un- 
interrupted mileage they have learned to 
expect from all Kelly products. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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No. 770 
45-volt 
Extra-large 
Vertic 
Price 


$4.75 


For Radio 
economy 
buy Eveready 
Batteries 
they last longer 














Eveready Columbia Ignitor 

Dry Cell “A” Battery for 

all dry cell tubes. 114 volts. 
Evereapy Radio Batteries are noted for their 
long service and economical operation. Now that 
summer is over, you should buy new batteries so 
that your radio set will give you maximum recep- 
tion and serve you well over the long winter 
months to come. Buy Evereadys and your battery 
purchases will be fewer and far between. With 
Eveready Heavy-duty Battery No. 770 or the 
new Eveready Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 486 
you can operate heavy-current sets economically. 
Be sure you get Evereadys—they last longer. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P.M. 

Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready Group.” 
Broadcast through stations— 


WEAF New York WGR Buffalo Wwcco { Minneapolis 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh St. Paul 
WEE! Boston WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport 
WFI Philadelphia WWJ Detroit WTAG Worcester 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 
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Money in Greens 
By C. A. Umoselle 
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Roofing Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing ispositively unequaled. 


APOLLO-Krystons Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are most dur- 
able and resistant to rust. KEYSTONE quality is also unexcelled 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone included in brands. 
Bold by leading dealers. Send for free ‘Better Builflings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














VERGREENS that grow unculti. 

vated in the woods can be turned into 
cash. Mountain laurel, cedar, white 
pine, red pine and holly can all be made 
into marketable Christmas greens, If 
you do not have all these greens in your 
own woods, maybe you can get permission 
to pick them in other woods where they 
are more plentiful. I know families ip 
my town who make from $300 to $400 each 
season in this manner. 

Mountain laurel should be gathered 
about the middle of November, broken 
off in small branches, put in bags, and 
stored in a cool dry place like a cellar or 
an outbuilding. After the first week in 
December, start tying it. You can by 
cord in hardware stores. Attach the cord 
to three or four branches laid together, 
then, as you lay each branch on, wind the 
cord around it. The best way is to sit at 
a table, have’ your ball of twine in a box 
at your right side, so it will not roll about, 
and let the laurel fall on the floor at your 
left side as you tie it. Lay the branches 
fairly thick. When you have tied 50 
yards, cut the twine off and tie each end 
securely. Wind the 50 yards around a 
straight-backed chair, and tie securely in 
four places. Keep these rings in the cellar 
until ready to ship. Commission mer- 
chants in New York City who handle 
general produce are glad to handle greens, 

When ready to ship, tie four of the 50- 
yard rings together, and attach a ¢ard 
stating the number of yards. Sprinkle 
with water before shipping. 


OME folks mix cedar with laurel, 

tying in one piece of cedar about every 
18 inches. They think that it looks 
nicer and brings a better price. Cedar 
trees are plentiful in most woods. Make 
cedar roping in the same manner that I 
have outlined for the laurel, put in 50- 
yard rings, and ship in 100-yard bundles, 
These two kinds sell for from $2.50 to 
$4.50 per 100 yards. 

Holly is used chiefly for wreaths, stars, 
crosses and other designs. When making 
holly wreaths, put about four bunches in 
each wreath. Get a long whip (slender 
white birches make good ones) and bend 
into a circle, then tie securely with cord. 
Tie the holly quite thick on this ring. To 


make a star, cross, or other design, cover | 


thin strips of wood with gilt- or silver- 
paper, then tie the greens.on. For gene 
market purposes the wreath is the practical 
thing, easy to make, and everybody likes 
it. Wreaths can be made of laurel, white 
pine, cedar or mixed combinations. 
use the fragrant balsam that grows 
in the woods. This should be gathered 
early in the fall and stored in a cool place. 
When shipping wreaths, tie six together, 
mark and pack in boxes or barrel. At 
tag with number and kind of wreaths. 
General commission merchants have 4 
steady demand for wreaths. They 
for $1.50 a dozen and up. 


NOTHER kind of green found in the 
woods is lycopodium or groun¢ 

pine. It often grows on the ground i 
pine woods. Pull the long root up wit 
it, and save to tie with. Water before 
shipping. It usually sells for from $3 t0 
$4.50 per 100 yards. 4 : 

Evergreen trees can be shipped to city 
markets for Christmas trees and decora 
tions. Put them in bundles of six, att 
ecard, and ship loose by freight. 
usually bring a fair price. There are 
various ways of selling greens other t 
the public market, in the nearby towns 
your locality, with little trouble, 
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New Crop-Lien Law 











——— 


N attempt to halt the unscrupulous 
crop money-lender at what is fair has 
been made in Maine. That state recently 
provided for the delivery of crops to 
co-operative associations with whom the 
farmer has a contract, despite any liens 
which may be held against them. 

The provisions are fair and easy to 
understand. First of all, the co-operative 
which wants its members protected by 
this law must file a bond proportioned to 
its last year’s business. The minimum is 
$50. This bond is given so that the state 
ean guarantee any of the crop-liens in the 
event that the co-operative is unable to 
meet them. 

The association has to file one original 
marketing-agreement, like the one it 
makes with its members, in the office of 
register of deeds in the county where the 
crops are grown. An affidavit is filed 
subsequently by one of the officers of the 
association, giving the names of all 
growers who have signed the marketing- 
agreement, as well as the termination of it. 

As soon as a grower’s name is filed like 
this in the office of the register of deeds, 
his crop is “registered”? and can only be 
sold through the marketing agency of the 
co-operative. He may get a crop-lien 
afterwards as well as he did before, but all 
liens are subject to the agreement and the 

rson lending the money can only have 
is lien satisfied through the association. 


HE chief protection given to the 

grower is that his crop can not be 
seized by a ruthless money-lender and sold 
for less than it is worth. Besides, mort- 
gage-holders are kept from attaching the 
crop for siiiitialed payments on mort- 
gages without dealing through the asso- 
ciation. 

The co-operative also is _ protected 
against dishonest members who otherwise 
shirk their agreement by having some 
rlative make a crop-lien in order to pre- 
vent the crop being delivered. 

This legislation was sponsored by Maine 
(o-operatives and welcomed by many of 
the farmers. The National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-Operative Associations also 
Bvery enthusiastic about it, and hopes to 
% more states adopt laws of this nature 
during the coming year. 

bt 9 

Peach-yellows has the scientists and the 
orehardists all baffled—nobody can tell 
the cause, and nobody has a remedy. 

disease was discovered near Burling- 
ton, N. J., in 1793, and it is still doing 
business at the old stand. A prize was 
dered years ago for a remedy, and the 
prize was awarded—but peach-yellows is 
sill with us. The only thing to do when 
tcomes along is dig out the infested trees 
and burn them. Maybe some smart farm 
boy will solve this problem before long. 





Animalimericks 





The Elephant 


An elephant’s life is a life of ease; 
€ does pretty much as he may please. 
en his dinner is done he 
metimes feels quite funny, 





amuses himself by pulling up trees 











FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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Time Payments 
on General Motors cars 


HE PURCHASE of a car out of 

income is a universally accepted 
practice. But there is a difference in 
time payment rates. 


Six years ago General Motors organ- 
ized the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation (GMAC) to make credit 
available at the least possible cost to 
purchasers of General Motors cars. 
GMAC rates have always been low. 
Last August they were still further re- 
duced. And the standard time sale 
price of any General Motors car is 


the cash delivered price, plus only the 


GMAC charge. Dealers will be glad to 
show you the officialG MA CRateChart. 


The important thing to the purchaser 
is the total cost of a car. The time pay- 
ment charge is a part of the total cost 
when a car is bought out of income. 
These GMAC reductions therefore 
mean, in such instances, a substantially 
lowered total cost. 


They are in accordance with General 
Motors’ policy of passing on to the car 
buyer economies wherever effected — 
in financing as well as in engineering, 
manufacturing or selling operations. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET +: OLDSMOBILE «+ OAKLAND 
Buick - CaApILLAcC - GMC TRUCK 
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The Purpose of Lite—2y zdwin v. oHara 














O greater service can be rendered 
any age than to direct its thought 
to the realities of life. There is no 

danger that immediate interests will un- 
duly suffer. The day’s work—the day’s 
reward—the day’s pleasure claim the 
attention and absorb the interest of all. 
The imagination and emotions are under 
the insistent spell of the obvious. But 
what lies beyond today and _ tomor- 
row? What is the ultimate purpose of 
this ceaseless striving? To what port 
are we tending? What are we here for? 
Only too seldom is popular attention 
directed to these important questions. 


ANY and conflicting answers have 
been suggested—some serious — 
some merely frivolous. We may select the following as typical of 
the more serious replies. That we are here to enjoy happiness 
would be perhaps the most generally accepted formula. Certainly 
happiness is a universally desired possession, but it is conceived 
of so variously that the mere word gives no clue to the best 
plan of securing it. 

To achieve success or fame is widely heralded as the aim of 
human effort. It is at this shrine that the business and professional 
world worships. Periodicals are devoted to advancing its claims, 
and a whole literature has expounded its technique. The rich 
farmer in the Gospel was certainly a success in this much-vaunted 
sense. 

“The land of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully,” 
says the story. “And he thought within himself, saying: ‘What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to store my crops?’ And 
he said: ‘This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and will 
build larger; and into them will I gather all my produce and my 
goods. And I will say tomy soul: Soul, thou hast plenty of goods 
laid up for many years; take thy rest; eat, drink, make good cheer.’ 
But God said to him: ‘Thou fool, this night they require thy soul 
of thee: and whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?’ 

“So,”’ concluded Jesus, ‘‘is he that lays up treasure for himself 
and is not rich towards God.” 


) serve our fellow man seems to many an adequate statement 
of the noblest living. But here again we must distinguish, 
because the worth of human conduct is at least as much a matter 
of motives as of actions. As to those who do good to those who may 
return the favor Jesus simply observes that they have their reward 
but He suggests a higher motive than philanthropy to sustain 
His disciples in forgiving their enemies and doing good to those 
who hate them. 
Cicero, the philosopher and orator, thought that the applause 
of our fellows and of posterity was the sufficient object of life’s 
endeavor. But not all people ap- 


Surely there can be no more important question 
than that which is answered in this talk, and 
which is the subject of the series we have been 
printing in The Farm Journal. 


‘“‘Why are we here? What, in your opinion, 
is the real purpose of life, toward which we 
must strive?’’ were the questions we asked of 


a number of noted theologians and thinkers. 

Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, well known to many 
cf Our Folks, is director of the Rural Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, and actively interested in the American 
Country Life Association; his reply comes out 
of a broad experience and profound thought, 
and we believe it will be of much interest to you. 


ed 


blinked, and no answer to our problem 
which does not face it fully is worth 
the paper it is written on. 

The good, the true, the pure, the just— 

Take the charm “‘forever’’ from them 

And they crumble into dust. 

Of all the irreligious maxims which 
are fraught with the gravest conse. 
quences for human society, none js 
more ominous and insidious than that 
which bids man make of life an end jn 
itself, and not a preparation for eternity. 
It is the favorite thesis of secular philos- 
ophy. It meets the modern mind at 
every turn. It is the hidden pre-sup. 
position alike in grave works on e¢o- 
nomics, and in the pages of periodical 
literature. It captivates the popular 
reader by its plausible presentation. ‘‘Taste the joy of living for 
its own sake’’—so runs the argument. ‘‘Make this world more 
pleasant, more livable—turn your effort to the solution of social 
problems—diminish poverty, alleviate misery, bind up wounds 
and soften pain. Here is a field large enough for all your activity, 
The region beyond the grave is shadowy—you can know nothing 
of it. When you get there will be ample time to think about it, 
Contemplation of death and judgment kills the joy of life: it 
breeds Simon Stylites, and hair-shirts, and all such unlovely things, 
It makes life a nightmare. It is indulged in by anemiaes. With 
real red blood in your veins don’t become a piping hypochondriae 
brooding over uncertain future contingencies.”’ 

This is the shallowest philosophy that the last two centuries 
have produced. It is an attempt to build a golden idealism on 
the most repulsive materialism imaginable. 


E have not here a lasting city, but must seek one that is to 

come. If we shut off our view of eternity, things will weara 
different hue. It is like the man who pulls down the blinds, lights 
a tallow candle, and shuts out the golden sunlight. Things appear 
to him under false colors. To the man who shuts out the view of 
eternity, poverty and pain are essential evils, riches and pleasures 
are the sum of good. Pride becomes the greatest of virtues instead - 
of the deadliest of vices. 

With the narrow outlook of temporal existence, the young look 
for pleasure, the middle-aged for power and wealth; and those 
who have passed the middle life may as well be put out of existence. 
It does not enter into their minds that poverty and pain have vir- 
tues in themselves, can become stepping-stones to the attainment 
of higher things. 


N the second place, these expressions fail to provide a plan of 
life because they do not take into account the purposes of the 
Creator. If God be the author of life, certainly His plans for 
man must enter into any really ade- 
quate definition of man’s purpose 





plaud any one mode of conduct. 
And on what principle shall we 
decide what people to try to please ? 

The moralist will tell us that 
duty is the rule of life. ‘Let us 
raise a standard to which the noble 
and just may repair,” was the lofty 
ambition of the great Washington. 
But we must be told whence comes 
moral obligation. Is it laid upon 
us from without, or does it arise 
from within ourselves? 


An Apple 





APPINESS, success, service, 

fame, and duty are concep- 
tions which can be interpreted in 
many ways; they are well-decorated 
boxes, but their value depends upon 
what sort of merchandise the ship- 
per puts into them. As definitions 
of the purpose of life they are too 
hazy and misty; to change the meta- 
phor, they lack the necessary pre- 
cision to be useful guide-posts on 
our journey. 


HESE expressions fail to answer 

our question, because they neg- 
lect two most important matters. 
First, they fail to define how large a 
horizon opens out to human life. 
Is life bounded by the grave, or is 
death only the portal to a fuller 
life? This question can not be 





Apple Week is October 31 to November 6. If you have 
no apples, buy a basket that week, and if you have 
apples to sell, sell all you can to the city folks 





in life—must, in fact, dominate and 
decide that definition. 

I know there is impatience at 
these theological considerations, 
but there is impatience at nearly 
all serious thinking. The answer! 
propose is based on the Christian 
view of life; namely, that man has 
an eternal destiny, and that Go 
is the author of his being, the archi- 
tect of his life. 

In that view the purpose of hu- 
man life will be defined as follows: 
To know, to love, and to serve God 
in this world, and to possess Him 
forever hereafter. This is the key 
to human happiness. Herein is the 
definition of true success. 
motive of service is revealed. We 
will serve our neighbor because he 
is a child of God, and being @ child 
of God, our neighbor should meat 
so much to us. And finally duty 
assumes a real meaning, for we a 
discovered the source of moral obl- 

ation. 
™ “Thou hast made our hearts for 
thee, O Lord,” says St. Augustin 
“and they will ore until they 
rest in thee.”’” That 1s thes 
of Christian philosophy. That, 1am 
sure, is the answer to the question, 


‘“‘Why are we here?” 
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Yeast Foam Tablets 
A Tonic Food 


For Better Health—Se- 
lected, whole yeast in 
easy-to-take form—a di- 
etary corrective to stimu- 
late the appetite, improve 
digestionand help you get 
greater strength and en- 
ergy from your food. Take 
regularly and see how 
much better and stronger 
you feel. At all druggists. 


Send for free sample and 
descriptive circular FJ11 






































—just the same 
except in name 


NOVEMBER, 


Delicious Bread 


‘Nothing more refreshing 


and nutritious than generous slices of light, full-flavored 
bread baked in your own oven with Yeast Foam. Eat 
it as a midday repast, or when you crave something 
light and satisfying —with rich, pure milk as a bever- 
age. Bread raised to that full-rounded golden crown 
with Yeast Foam is noticeably better; its rich flavor is 


incomparable. Yeast Foam bread and milk —the ideal 
foods for young and old. 


Ask our expert what you want to know about bread baking 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of 
Agriculture, will be glad to answer any question about flour, 
yeast, temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 





Package of § cakes— 
* i Stone A SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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: NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
- 1749 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

5 Pl d le 

: ORs reat. Yeast Foam Tablets, a tonic 

4 Art of Making Bread,” food for health, 

: Name 

: Address 
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On the Ocean 


RONTING On the Broad 

Walk at Hollywood, By- 
the-Sea, in Florida, and over- 
looking the Atlantic Ocean, is 
Hollywood’s new Bathing 
Casino. 

In size, beauty and complete- 
ness of its appointments, this 
new Casino 1s typical of the 
spirit and achievements of 
Hollywood—a thriving, grow- 
ing all-year-round city of more 
than 4,000, situated directly 
on the Atlantic, about twenty 
miles north of Miami. Holly- 
wood is a place of dreams and 
deeds—of many dreams al- 
ready come true, and other big 
projects, like the deep-water 
harbor, in the making. 

The new Hollywood Bath- 
ing Casino cost approximately 
$250,000and has private dress- 
ing rooms for. more than 800 
guests. There are three white 
tile pools, two wading pools, 
and a main pool 50 feet wide 
by 150 feet long, with a div- 
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ing tower at one end. The 
pools are surrounded on three 
sides by a visitors’ gallery. 

In Hollywood people are 
making their living—and /iv- 
ing while they make it. It is 
a play-ground and a work- 
ground—one or both, as you 
please—a haven of sunny days 
and starry nights, with surf- 
bathing, fishing, cruising, boat- 
ing, music, dancing, golf, won- 
derful roads—and breezes 
from the Gulf Stream to add 
to your pleasure and comfort 
the year round. 


Another Hollywood achieve- 
ment is the new $3,000,000 
Hollywood Hotel, which will 
be ready for the winter season. 
It is of concrete construction, 
facing the beach. Most of its 
rooms overlook the sea. High- 
speed elevators. Unexcelled 
cuisine. Reservations now be- 
ing made. Visit Hollywood, 
By-the-Sea, when you are in 
Florida. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. Younc, President, Hollywood in Florida 


On the Florida East Coast Railway 


On the Dixie Highway 
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AYBE we are too zealous in weeding out the cows that 

don’t pay. Some of the cows may not have had enough 

feed, not the right kind of feed, not the right care. Ever 
think of it? 

Here is a case where it meant real money to keep “boarder” 
cows and let them show what they could do when properly fed: 

Oklahoma A. & M.*College bought twelve scrub cows of no 
particular breeding, whose records were below the average. The 
average price of 
cows was $25 a 
head. 

After the cows 
had been prop- 
ely fed and 
handled for a 
year, their milk 
records averaged 
4861 pounds, 
and their fat 
record was 209 
poinds—twice 
the average for 
all herds in the 
state. And here’s 
the nice thing 
about it—the 
average profit 
above feed was 
$38.13 per cow. 
Eyery single cow 
made some mon- 
ey—the best one 
$57.50, and the 
poorest $3.77. 

These scrub 
cows were fed 
ind cared for 
just like other 
cows in the 
dairy herd; that 
8, they were 
hot pampered. 
They were fed silage and alfalfa hay, and a grain tration made up 
di four parts of ground oats, three parts of wheat bran, two parts 
of corn-meal, one part of cottonseed-meal. 


























No. 3 after the experiment 


HIS Oklahoma case is not an isolated one.' Purdue University 
4Adid a stunt like this a few years ago, and found that for each 
additional dollar spent for feed, the cows returned $2.01. 
. Another case hails from Minnesota. The Agricultural College 
bought four cows from a member of a cow-testing association. 
former owner’s records showed that he had tried to feed the 
tows right. He had bought large quantities of mill feeds. In 
fa¢t, he had bought all his grain. He had been feeding 90 parts of 
bran, 80 of middlings, 18 of ready-mixed feed, four of oilmeal. 
lve pounds of the mixture was the amount fed each cow daily. 
#ie cows were on pasture half of the year. This feed cost $49.46 
heow. The cows averaged 4,662 pounds of milk and 182 of fat. 
“tenet profit per cow was-$37.90. -: . 

When the college bought’ the cows, they were handled just like 
they had been, but their feed was changed. The grain mixture 
Was two parts of oats, one of corn and one of barley, fed according 
‘othe amount of milk the cows gave—not a definite amount per 
fow per day. The more milk a cow gave, the more feed she got. 

cows were fed alfalfa-and-corn silage, instead of timothy 

¥, which the previous owner had fed. The cows were kept on 
Pasture five months a year instead of six. 

The change in feeding boosted the average milk flow per cow to 

5 pounds—an increase of 36.7 per cent. The increase in butter 
twas 77 pounds per cow. The cost of feed per cow jumped to 
#142, but the profit per cow jumped still higher, to $62.90—a 


verculling and Underfeeding 


By Grif McKay 


net increase per cow of $25. Not such a bad investment, was it? 
That $25 net increase was 66 per cent. 

Thinking of selling Old Roan to the butcher? Better think 
twice. Maybe it’s your own fault she doesn’t pay for her keep. 


Feed her up and see. 
> 


Arabians and Their Horses 
) os to his sons, an Arab loves his horses. In his esteem 


they outrank girls. When I was in Syria some years ago 
a famous sheik had just returned from a pilgrimage to Mecea. 
A hundred of his tribesmen came out to meet him and, as a token 
of submission, lay down on their faces in the road. The sheik, 
mounted on his beautiful Arabian mare, rode over the prostrate 
bodies of his devoted subjects. The mare put down her feet 
carefully on the backs of the men, bringing her weight down 
gradually so that no man sustained any serious injury from this 
unusual ceremonial. 

Another time; when I was in Cairo, my attention was directed 
to a pair of black Arabian horses drawing the carriage of the 
khedive. Never have I seen such perfect specimens of. horses. 
They kept perfect step and seemed to have an intelligent under- 
standing of what they were doing. They attracted more atten- 
tion than the children of their owner. 

Some weeks later I was in Constantinople and saw thousands 
of people linesthesstreets to watch the Sultan go to prayers. His 
carriage was drawn by two handsome blood-red Arabian horses. 
These were the only horses I ever saw so trained that they kept 
perfect step with the band. Their hoofs struck the street with as 
regular precision as the feet of the soldiers in the Sultan’s body- 
guard. F.H. F. 

is vee 

Adding minerals to a practical beef-calf ration of corn, oilmeal, 
alfalfa or clover hay, and corn silage, caused only a slightly larger 
growth in Ohio feeding trials. The gains of calves fed a mineral 
mixture of equal 
parts steamed 
bone-meal, 
ground lime- 
stone, acid phos- 
phate and salt 
were practically 
the same as the 
gains of those 
fed no minerals 
in addition to 
their rations. 
From measure- 
ments of 22 dif- 
ferent parts or 
dimensions 7 of 
the body it ap- 
peared that the 
mineral-fed 
calves put more 
of their gains 
into growth; and 
the others more 
into fat. Good 
legume hay, 
such as alfalfa 
or clover, ap- 
pears to meet 
the mineral 
needs of the 
body of growing 
beef.calves fairly 
No. 11—looks better, doesn’t she? well. CL 
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In the vegetable cellar 
—use your flashlight! 
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every need for light—in- 
doors and out. ‘There’s a 
type for every purpose and 
purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 


mw” EVEREADY HOUR EVERY 
TUESDAY at 9 P. M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 
For real radio enjoyment, tune 
in the “‘Eveready Group,” 
{| broadcast through stations— 
WEAF N.Y.C. WSAI Cincl. 
ose Prov. ww —— 
Boston nne. 
WEE. Phila, WOCOf BOs 
L war Buffalo WOC Davenp’t 
WCAE Pitts’h WTAG Worcester 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTionat Carson Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


To LIGHT your way to the 
root-cellar at night, use 
your flashlight! To find 
what you’re after, use your 
flashlight! For a hundred- 
and-one other jobs around 
the farm, use your flash- 
light. Always certain and 
safe—any kind of weather. 
They lay a carpet of day- 
light where feet may tread 
with assurance. They re- 
veal hidden danger in time. 
No farmer should be with- 
out Eveready Flashlights. 

Improved models meet 











No. 2616—Eveready 2 aan Broad- 
beam Flashligit 


vy : 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and im- 
ove all makes of flashlights. 
ey insure brighter light and 

longer battery Jife. Keep an extra 

set on hand. Especially designed 

a Mazda bulbs, the bright 

es of Eveready Flashlights, like- 
wise last longer, 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 







rea gererece? 
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for Yourself | 1 00 Acre Farm, 12 Cows, Horses, 
sien, sa NewS oper- | Calves, Poultry, Bull, machinery complete; well located, 
Candy Facto: aos valuable woodland; good &-room house, pives water, base- 
bener- -making ~ ith. Bs eplinited. Hy senee Rane = women. | ment barn, silo. $3700 gets all, part cas Details . 
¢ Gandy Booklet Pres Write for it today. Don’t put it off ! Illus. 196 pe Catalog. Free. STROUT FARM AG cY, 

2. MATER RAGSDALE Drawer 143 EAST ORANGE, WN. J. | 255-FB, 4th Ave., New York City. 


SI ONDS, © ggliaal SAWS 
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Special Steel makes teeth bite better 


Good steel—special cutting steel—plus experience produces these saws. Simonds 
saws and files are made of specially treated cutting steel—steel that only Simonds 
can produce. Say Simonds to your dealer. 

SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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Keep a Few Sheep 


By Frank Anderson 




















HE average farm of 160 acres in the 

Corn Belt could well support from 25 to 
50 ewes. The fact that sheep are a big help 
in getting rid of a lot of waste on every farm 
is a big factor to consider. They clean up 
the fence-rows and the weeds in the { field and 
help make the farm look a whole lot more 
attractive. 

The best sheep pasture, I think, is nota 
permanent pasture but the pasture of an 
annual crop. Blue-grass is not so good 
because sheep running on_ blue-grass goon 
cause it to become infested with parasites, 
On the contrary, Sudan grass makes a very 
good pasture. I do not know of any other 
pasture which will give so much feed per 
acre, 


Second Cutting of Hay Best 


Sudan hay is used for feeding my sheep, 
I prefer the second cutting to the first be- 
cause the stems are finer and sheep like it 
better. I clip the first crop of Sudan grass 
so that it will stool out more and then use 
the second crop for hay. Do not let the 
Sudan grass get too coarse. 

Sheeping down corn is a wise practise. 
There is plenty of feed for the sheep and 
fertility is left in the corn field. A field on 
my farm was once used for hogging down 
corn and again put in corn. It yielded ten 
bushels more per acre than a similar corn 
field which previously had not been pastured 

t all. 

Sheep raising and hog raising go well to- 
gether. The hogs can do the mopping up job 
in a corn field after sheep have been in. For 
a while after turning sheep in a corn field, 
they eat only weeds and the lower leaves.of 
the corn. 


Fence the Sheep In 


I use self-feeders for sheep. Rape has been 
used to some extent in the corn field, but I 
am going to’ try soybeans. A woven-wire 
fence all around the farm is one of the best 
investments a sheep owner can make. 
Twenty-inch fence is about right. The 
sheep can have the run of the farm and 





Sus and His Children 








A wild boar—a typical specimen of the 
sus sc ‘rofa from which our breeds © 
swine have been developed. This 
fellow was mated with domestica 
swine and three of theoffspring are shown. 
How would you like to feed this wild boar 
seven days a week? Neither would I, Sus 
lives at lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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can help to clean up all of the waste spots. 
But don't forget that one of the biggest 
handicaps of a beginner with sheep is that 
he may regard the business as a side-line and 
not give the flock the attention it deserves. 
Sheep need care, and the job has its problems 
just the same as any other farm activity. 


——=<——— 


Woodchuck Killer 





Here is a picture of my heifer and one of 
three woodchucks I have seen her kill. When 
she sees a woodchuck she runs it down, 
turns around quickly and kicks it to death. 


New York. Karl Siddall. 
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Milking Twice a Day May 
Be Poor Economy 


Not many of the high records made by dairy 
cows have been made on two milkings a day. 
The Dutch Belted breeders boast that all 
records for that breed have been made on 
two milkings. The highest fat record is 
531 pounds and the highest milk record is 
19,217 pounds. 

Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires and Hol- 
steins on test can be milked any number of 
times daily up to four. Darling’s Jolly 
Lassie, the champion butterfat cow of the 
Jersey breed (1,141.28 pounds) was milked 
1,095 times in 365 days—an average of ex- 
actly three times a day. Fauvic's Star, the 
champion milk cow of the Jersey breed 
(20,616 pounds) was milked 1,364 times in 
365 days. Part of the time she was on four 
milkings a day. Prince’s Emma, another 
high-producing Jersey, was milked 1,454 
times in 365 days. If she had been milked 
six more times, that would have made 
exactly four milkings a day for the year. 

The Guernsey Cattle Club says about 41.68 
per cent of the Guernsey records are made on 
two milkings a day; about 54.92 per cent on 
three milkings a day; about 3.23 per cent on 
four milkings a day; about .14 per cent on 
one milking a day. Countess Prue, the 
champion Guernsey butter cow (1,103.28 
pounds) was milked three times a day for 
365 days. Murne Cowan, the champion 
milk cow of the Guernseys (24,008 pounds) 
was milked four times daily. 


Special Tests for Busy Farmers 


Occasionally somebody: takes a whack at 
the high records, made on three or four 
milkings a day, saying that they do not in- 
dicate what a cow can ‘do under farm condi- 
tions, where twice-a-day milking is the rule. 
Most of the breeders’ associations have spe- 
cial tests for farmers who can not put so 
much time on testing. The Holstein folks, 
for instance, have some good records in what 
they call “Subdivision B.’’ Cows in this 
class are milked not more than four times a 
day for the first 45 days and twice_a day 
after that. a 

If a farmer really wants his cows tested 
and can not for any reason enter them for 
the advanced-registry records, he can join 
4 cow-testing association. In two states at 
least (Wisconsin and Virginia) a record of 
this kind is accepted on about equal basis 
with advanced-registry records. This is 

cause of the Registry of Production for 
certifying records of cows in testing associa- 
tions in those states. 

Another thing—if the cow has any real 
ability, maybe it would pay to put in extra 
time milking and let some other work go. 





EAK and delicate stock are 
VY the first victims of contagious 
diseases. 
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Do You Feed 


Your Hogs Cream ‘ 


F course you wouldn't do so knowingly — with butter- 
fat worth 40c to 50c a pound. Yet hundreds of thou- 


sands of people are feeding large amounts of cream 
skim-milk to their hogs, because of inefficient separato’ 


Without a cent of expense you can tell whether your 
cream separator is skimming clean. Ask your De Lava! 


Agent to bring out a new De Laval and try this test 


After separating with your old separator, wash 
its bow! and tinware in the skim-milk. Hold the 
skim-milk at normal room temperature and run 
it through a new De Laval. Have the cream thus 
recovered weighed and tested. Then you can tell 
exactly if your old machine is wasting cream, and 
what a new De Laval will save. 


For 48 years, since De Laval invented the centrifugal 


separator, De Lava! Separators have led the world 


efficiency of work and popularity. The present De Laval 


is the best of all. It has the wonderful ‘floating bow!” 


the greatest cream separator improvement in 25 years. 


It is guaranteed to skim cleaner. It runs easier wi 


milk going through the bowl, and lasts longer. Liberal 
allowances are made for old separators as part payment 


on new De Lavals. 


SEE and TRY the New 


In 
rs 





LEY dl tusstus tata 


‘6% t0°'l43° pown 
ws Balance in 15 

Easy Monthly 
8 Payments 





th Send coupon below for 

mame and location of Ly 
your De Laval Agent 
and free catalog. 


“e. 
De Laval . s ie e: 


TRADE in your old Separator 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
#5 More than 35,000 in 
| use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 











ANK HEATER’ 
BURNS OIL 


Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 
hours on 1 gal. kerosene. No 
sparks, ashes, smoke. Guaran- 
teed. Write for Special Introduc- 
tory Offer. We also make Hog 
Waterers and Portable Smoke- 
houses. Write for folder. Direct 


J, 


to you at factory prices. 
TANKHEATERCO, 
126 N.7th St., Washington, Ia. 
















Y, to Y_ GREATER 
3 2 MILEAGE 
Ford — Chevrolet 
AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 

a. chance to buy gasoline at 
one-half the price you are 

eee 6for a Motor Vitalizer on 10 
days trial free. Prove to your 

increase your mileage 33 to 507% 

and give your oe om more “‘zip”’ 


GUARANTEED 
Wiekance you welcome the 
ES paying for it? Then send, quick, 
own Satisfaction that it will in- 

and power—quicker pick-up. 


re ® > Send No Money 
Pay No C. 0. D. 


Just send name and address, stating make of 
Sample a ay Ne Teter or gy 8 ——_ 

inexpensive. Qui attached. ress, 
Motor Vitalizer Co., 540 Van Buren St., Dept. 
25-08, Milwaukee, Wis. 


























| TO THE FARM JOURNAL'S 
TH KEY TREASURE CHEST IS ON 
PAGE 87 


ONLY $39.00 


For this Highest Grade Auto 
: railer. 6 ton Capacity 
Just the thing for light, speeds 
hauling. Other styles of body at 
same price. Absolute money back guarantee. Write at 



















cacsice, ~=BOWER MFG. CO., rowtte Sto. 
Factory to Farmer 
At holesale —_— 
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95,000 Farmers 
at Wholesale 


HARNESS, COLLARS, SADDLES, TIRES, TUBES, etc. 

You, too, can save big money y buying 

Be Meee a ee et cP hanems fo ca ta 

e o ess Tol 

Ger HARNESS farmers than to sets to one dealer on time. 
200% increase in business last season. ‘“There’s a reason.’’—Lo 

Pr joes, uality Merchandise,Money Back G and 3 

ane ° ices 40°: — But Not Here- 

CORD TIRES. Bait selling way below market 

ice, 30x 8%, 7,000 Mi. Farco Cord Tires $7.39. 

Big saving on tires (all sizes, cords or balloons), 

tubes, batteries, etc., if you buy ct. 


FACTORY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 
FREE fete 
turer inU.S. SanStor Freee Snesbon Special Offer, 


U.S. FARM SALES CO., Dept.1154-B, SALINA; KANS. 
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The profit on y 


belongs to you 


bee way to get that profit 
is to cut up your hogs at 
home. Sell pork products for 
good prices instead of selling 
your hogs whole—and pocket 
the extra cash. 


Sausage Sells 
From a 200-lb. hog you get 


farm sausage eagerly — and 
pay good prices for it. 


Sell Lard, Too 


The same “Enterprise” 
Stuffer is a Lard Press. It 
gets all the lard from fat and 
cracklings. Farm-rendered 
lard is always in demand—at 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


our hogs 





65 lbs. of sausage. It is easy 
to make sausage. Run the 
meat through an “Enterprise” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper; stuff 
into casings with the “‘Enter- 
prise” Stuffer. Townfolk buy 


Get ‘‘ENTERPRISE’’ Machines at your dealer 


EW knife and plate of special steel 
make the “Enterprise” Meat-and- 
Food Chopper better than ever before. It 
cuts more with less effort to turn. 
No. 5—Family Size, with table clamp, 
cuts1% lbs. perminute ..... 2 
No. 10—Farm Size (il!ustrated), with table 
clamp, cuts 3lbs. per minute . . 
No. 12—Samz- as No. 10, but 
with 4legs .. . $5.00 





CHRISTMAS ALWAYS OPENS WIDE 
The Farm Journal's Treasure Chest. 
It tells all about it on page 87 


O. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BoaRS. Bred 
« te ® gilts Pigs $8. each. Nokin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
let free. Prices reasonable. Start 


lific. Large kind. Boo’ 
the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 


a price far above what you'll 
get for hogs on the hoof. 


Then you still have hams, 
bacon, and plenty of fresh 
meat left to use or to sell. 








SAVES TIME, TEMPER AND MILK 


| Use SO-BOSS Cow Hobble and Tail 
Holder. Prevents kicking and tail 
switching. Quickly applied. One 
pail of milk saved pays for it. 75c at 
your hardware store or sent postpaid. 


SIMONSEN IRON WES. Sioux Rapids, lowa 








Increase Your 
Milk Profits 


Clipped cows are cleaned in 
less than half the time. They 
are more comfortable and 
—~ ed and will give more 
m 


Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


Best made. Is easy 
to use. Clips fast. 
Lasts years 
years. Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 
or money back. 
Pays for itself 
quickly. Price $14 
at your dealers or 
send us $2.00 with 
order, pay balance 
on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5574 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 





largest makers of 
vey ond Shearing 
ustrated cal 










“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer, Lard and Fruit Press 


EAVY iron cylinder will not dent. It is bored 
true. Plunger plate always fits. Patented spout 
frees sausage casing from air, preventing meat spoil- 
= : = age. Perforated cylinder and extra plate furnished 
SS 7 for lard making. A fine press for squeezing fruit 
juices for jellies 


No.25—4-qt.size . . . $10.50 
No.3l—6-qt.size . . . 11.50 
No.35—8-qt.size . . . 12.50 


“ENTERPRISE” 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 





Brings Any Size 


=e 









| 
SEPARATOR — 
down New, Low, Easy-Pay-/-S" 
———= Pian. Full year to pay. 
30 Days Unmatched for See 
easy turning and cleaning. 
Trials On our money-back offer. 
Shipped from stock nearest you 
Many shipping points insure prompt delivery 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. “ 
Box 3-A ~ bridge, N. Y. 

















$7 Puts this Olde Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness on Your Horses 
Ye trust ; yom wheoeves you ive, Only $7.50 
harness book. Learn all about this Raita d hong 


to-metal harness construction. Metal wherever 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles. 


Write for 
@M FREE Book 


Ask for free hare 

all about our$7.50down endean enn ar 
ea - 

fer andthe Olde-Tan mateltoamtel harness. 











BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-08 
| 19th St. and Marshall ee ae | 


—___.. 





Sweet Clover for Pigs, 
Bred-Ewe Clubs, ete, 











ILL ESBECK’S pigs like sweet clover 
pasture better than alfalfa. Bill hag a 
20-acre alfalfa field near his barn, and a 
sweet clover field adjoining. He turned his 
pigs into the alfalfa, and left the gate into 
the sweet clover field open. The pigs left 
the alfalfa and went into the sweet clover 
day after day. Bill lives at Exira, Iowa, 
Last spring 22 boys started a bred Shrop- 
shire-ewe club in Wapello county, Iowa. The 
22 ewes raised 19 lambs and made such a 
good showing that 40 more bred ewes were 
purchased by other members. Now. the 
boys are going to buy a purebred ram jointly 
—have bought it by this time. Good boys. 


Captain Bill is the police of Oscar Anthes’s 
flock of sheep, Audubon, Iowa. No dog has 











oy 


For Captain Bill they fall in line 


ever budged the Captain. He is twelve 
years old and toothless, but if there be any 
fighting going on, he is in the heart of it. 
He used to be the children’s pet, but got too 
foxy for them. 


“Fitting, Showing, Judging Swine.”’ Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1455. Send a postal to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress for a 
Sree copy. 

S. A. Chatt, Burt county, Nebr., found 
his cattle were troubled a good deal with 
sore feet. So he built a sort of box or en- 
closure with a tight bottom, six feet square 
and six inches deep. This was placed in 
the gateway between two yards, so that the 
cattle would have to pass through it in going 
from the hay-feeding bunks to the yards 
where the grain is fed. A coal-tar dip 18 
kept in this box at all times. The cattle get 
some of the dip on their feet every time they 
pass through, and there has been no trouble 
with sore feet since that time. H. B. 


Don’t think the old cow is through when 
she passes her seventh or eighth or nim 
birthday. Take the case of Neobule’s Lady, 
a North Carolina Jersey. Her owner, R. lL. 
Shuford, Newton, N. C., tested Lady when 
seven years old and she produced 447 pounds 
of fat in a year. He did not test her again 
till she was eleven and she gave 763 pounds. 


International Livestock Exposition, Chicago, 
November 28 to December 5. Can’t you 90 
this year? 


It doesn’t always pay to specialize in one 
kind of stock or crops. When trouble comes 
to one crop or one kind of stock, those who 
diversify have something to fall back on. 
One man who had made a specialty of hogs, 
recently lost nearly everything he posse 
when the hog cholera struck his part of the 
country. From a bunch of 80-odd hogs he 
saved only twelve. A mortgage on the 
place was the result. Now this man_ raises 
all kinds of stock, and when an epidemic¢ 
strikes one kind he has the other stock # 
carry him safely along. Same with crops. 
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Try Goat’s Milk for 
Stomach Diseases 
By Dr. Wm. Lee Secor 














HE symptoms of stomach and intestinal 

trouble may be due to organic, functional 
or reflex causes. When organic, the very 
organ itself—that is, the stomach or in- 
testine—is the seat of disease, such as ulcer 
orcancer. If the disease is functional, it is 
the performance or action of the organ that 
jsabnormal and the organ itself may not be 
diseased. 

Toillustrate: If the bearings in the front 
wheel of your flivver are crushed and broken 
the symptoms or noise would be due to 
organic trouble, and the only cure would be 
new bearings; if, however, the bearings 
squeaked because of lack of oil, it would be 
functional, and a little lubrication would 
make them as good as ever. 

Stomach symptoms may be caused by 
disease of some other organ in the body— 
the appendix, the gall-bladder or the pelvic 
organs of women—and then they are known 
as reflex symptoms. When stomach symp- 
toms arise, a properly qualified physician 
should be called, for the treatment depends 
upon the cause, and it may be necessary to 
make laboratory tests and X-ray examina- 
tis to determine the cause. 


ee ing is usually of far less impor- 
tance in the eure of stomach and in- 
testinal diseases than diet and physiotherapy. 
Ithas its place, however, but should be used 
only under the direct supervision of a com- 
petent physician—self-dosing is a cause of 
much semi-invalidism. 

Now, as to goat’s milk—this is a food—a 
superior food. Possibly it also has medicinal 
properties. 

While I would not take the extreme view 
of some hyper-enthusiastic goat owners, yet 
there is some apparent evidence that goat's 
milk has some value in the matter of tuber- 
culosis and stomach disorders. ‘The goat is 
practically immune from tuberculosis, and 
there seems to be some evidence that babies 
raised on goat’s milk are immune, also. 

Among the most common of the more 
serious diseases of the stomach and _in- 
testine are gastric and duodenal ulcers. 

In the medical treatment of ulcer perhaps 
the most commonly used plan is that known 
as the Sippy treatment. In this treatment 
cow's milk is the principal article of diet. 
When goat’s milk is substituted for the 
cow's milk in the Sippy treatment we have 
obtained better results. 

The fat globules of goat’s milk are smaller 
than in cow’s milk. The emulsion is not so 
easily broken up and free fat separated. 
Goat’s milk is not acid in reaction: often it is 
slightly alkaline. Chemically it more nearly 
conforms to human milk than does cow's 
milk, but it is the physical properties rather 
than the chemical that render it more easily 
digested. . 


N the treatment of  gastro-intestinal 
idiseases, both of the adult and of the 
infant, goat’s milk can. be made to play a 
very important part, but in our treatment of 
these cases each one is a law unto itself—no 
set rule or formula can be given that will fit 

cases, and the attempt to bring all into 
one set plan of treatment is perhaps largely 
the cause of so many failures in treatment; 
possibly no two are just alike. In some the 

k is best given fresh and warm; with 
others it must be diluted. Again, it may 
heed cereal or lime water added, etc.; so that 
It would be folly for me to attempt to give 
ahy set plan or rule to follow in all cases. 

Most of these cases do far better in a 
ospital or sanitarium where all complica- 

ms can be studied, where laboratory ex- 
iminations of feces, etc., can be made, and 
4 definite regimen carried out for each case. 

€ must know whether the symptoms are 
Tom organic disease or whether they are 
functional or reflex in origin, and we sin- 
terely believe that it is very unwise to try 
to remedy any persistent or severe stomach 
mptoms by the use of goat’s milk or any- 
ang else without first getting a proper 
“agnosis by a competent physician—delay 
8 often disastrous. 
ot only is goat’s milk valuable in disease, 
ut as a substitute for human milk in the 

t of the normal nursing infant it usually 

Proves superior. 
i — 
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This Winter— _ 
Prove for yourself how 
Kow -Kare increases milk yields 


mY 


Putting Kow-Kare on the job in your dairy is just like 
adding an extra cow to the herd—without increased feeding 
cost. For an outlay of a few cents you can take in with 
the daily milking many added quarts of milk. The dif- 
ference you will quickly notice in the milk pails will simply 
mean that now you are getting full returns from those 
hard-earned feed dollars you've invested. Feed fully 
— and fully assimilated means dairying on a profit 
IASIUS. 


Feed assimilation—vigorous functioning of the milk- 
making organs—that is the mission of Kow-Kare. It is 
not a stock food; instead of throwing an added burden on 
the cow’s digestive process, Kow-Kare helps to get all the 
milk values from Nature's foods. 

Its moderate use in your feeding program costs sur- 
prisingly litthe—the results are a visible money crop in 
increased milk, out of all proportion to your small invest- 
ment. 

Builds Vigor to Fight Disease, Too 

Cows that are in the pink of condition do not fall an easy 
prey to disease. The use of this famous all-medicine 
invigorator, while it is paying you regular dividends via 
the milk pail, is also acting as a barrier to cow ailments. 


Simple, Easy to Use—And Inexpensive 


Just a tablespoonful of Kow-Kare with the feedings 
one week to two weeks each month works wonders with 
your cows. Results speak quickly. The more closely you 
make comparative tests with Kow-Kare the more sure 
you are to keep it always working for you. 

If vou find the least trouble in getting Kow-Kare from 
your feed dealer, druggist or general store, order direct 
from us. Two sizes, $1.25 and 65 cents—in the stores or 
by mail, postpaid. 


Treating Cow Diseases—Free Book 

For the home treatment of Barrenness, Abortion, 
Retained Afterbirth, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., 
and similar cow ailments Kow-Kare has a thirty-year 
record of - marked success. Hundreds of thousands of 
dairymen would not be without it. 

Our free book, “‘The Home Cow Doctor” has saved 
many a sick cow and restored her productiveness. A 
copy is yours, upon request. It is a book you will save 
and use the year round. 
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Put Kow-Kare 
To This Test 


Just to quickly con- 
vince yourself that Kow- 
Kare will put more milk 
money in your pocket, 
make a careful test for 
two weeks. Select sev- 
eral cows for the test, 
earefully weigh their 
milk for two weeks. 
Then feed each cow a 
tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare a day for two 
weeks — and compare 
the yields of the two 
periods. 

No other change in 
feeding needed; the 
whole difference will be 
due to a greater ability 
to turn feed into milk. 


Don't fail to make 
this test at once, and 
after you've been con- 
vinced you can apply 
the Kow-Kare aid to 
the entire herd. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. J., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort, American Horse Tonic 
and Green Mountain Hoof Softener 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


R 13, Salem, Ohio 














Wonder Oi From 

Sheep’s Wool Works ime Magic 

A wonderful healing ointment extracted from the 

wool of sheep is the discovery of Mr. C. G. Phillips, 

of Ohio. An amazing remedy for Burns, > 

Cuts, Sores, or any flesh wounds on man or beast. 

Even stubborn cases of Eczema, Rash or Chillblains 
yield toits soothing relief. i ints 

ive 

CORONA WOOL FAT is the name wonder mnive 


and to prove its i erppertios ti 

to you, 
woe —_> oT ne neces S “ > 
CORONA MFG. CO., 41 Corona 8idg., Kenton, Ohio 
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vent infection. 
cleanand healthful, Drive out worms. 
Restore them to full health, Keep 
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' Your Dogs 


EP their coats glossy and pre- 


eep their skin 


them cheerful, 


There 


is a_Glover’s Imperial Dog 
Medicine for every dog affection at all Drug Stores, 
Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers, aes 
Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will be 
sont FREE on request, Write for it. Address Dept,EE7 
H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue - + New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 
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Enzyms and Poultry Feeding 


HE past few months have seen a big for- By Ralston Hannas given mash containing protozym at the rate 
[Mean step in the field of poultry feeding— of 5 per cent of the weight of the mash; to 
indeed, in the whole field of livestock feeding. Agents, known a second lot, mash containing 3 per cent; to a third lot, mash con. 

as enzyms, that for a long time have been recognized as aids taining 2 per cent; and toa fourth lot, mash containing 1 per cent, 
to weak digestive systems, especially in humans, have but recently The results indicate that the chicks receiving the enzym made 
come to the fore in poultry and livestock feeding. the most efficient use of their feed, as there was a marked inereage 
You ask: ‘‘What is an enzym and what does it do?” in weight. The chicks receiving 5 per cent and 3 per cent of the 
An enzym is an agent, known chemically as a catalytic agent, protozym were .12 of a pound each heavier, than those receiving 
that aids or hastens a chemical reaction. These chemical reactions none of the protozym; those in the 2 per cent lot were .07 of a 
are taking place in our own digestive systems and in the digestive pound heavier than those getting no protozym; and those in the 
systems of all other animals and birds. Starch is being broken 1 per cent lot were .04 of a pound heavier than those in the check 


down into simpler forms and ingredients; this is a chemical re- 
action. The same thing is happening with sugars, proteins and 
fats. There is an enzym in the digestive system that acts on 
proteins, another on starch, another on certain sugars, another on — 9 Weeks 
_ certain other sugars, and so on. 

But just how does this help out with poultry feeding? It sug- 
gests the possibility of adding some of these enzyms to the feed 
and helping the enzyms that are naturally in the body, thereby 
getting a more efficient use of the feed. These enzyms have been 
made in various forms and have been on the market for some time, 
but their use has been restricted to human beings, due largely to 
their expense and unstability. Malt, of course, could be used, 
but is unhandy to feed, since it comes in liquid form and is unstable. 
It aets on starch as does diastase, which is produced by soaking 
oats and germinating them. This method is good, but it acts on 




















starch alone. ; ' A group of cockerels raised on feed containing enzyms 
Pancreatic preparations can be used, but these are too expensive 
for use in poultry feeding, since they are derived from the pancreas pen. This means that when the entire lot of 200 chicks in each 
(which is an organ of digestion) of pigs and cattle. These prepa- pen is considered, the 3 per cent and 5 per cent chicks weighed 24 
rations act on proteins as well as starch, but they could not be used, pounds more, the 2 per cent chicks weighed 14 pounds more, and 
owing to their expense. the 1 per cent chicks weighed eight pounds more than the chicks 
aT, getting no protozym. These figures were those obtained at the 
ky ZY MS that are obtained from a vegetable source rather than end of the seventh week. 
an animal source are not so expensive. If they are stable, There is another interesting story in the mortality figures. In 
that is, will hold their strength, and are in such form that they the 5 per cent lot five chicks died; in the 3 per cent lot, four died; 
can easily be fed, they are open to great possibilities commercially in the 2 per cent lot, ten died; in the 1 per cent lot, eleven died; 
in poultry feeds. Such an enzym has been tried for the past few in the check pen, 16 died. 


At the end of the tenth week, after the cockerels and pullets 
had been separated, there was still a marked difference in the 
weights of the pullets, those in the 5 per cent pen weighing 1.75 
pounds each; those in the 3 per cent pen weighing 1.65 pounds 
each; while those in the check pen weighed 1.35 pounds each, 8 
difference of .4 of a pound between those receiving the largest 
be 3 % amount of protozym and those receiving none—nearly one-half 








Profoz yme pound per bird. The figures showing weights and feed consump: 
tion for these Leghorn pullets at ten weeks are shown herewith: 

Amt. Protozym No. Weight Grain Con- Mash Con- 
Chicks (Ibs.) sumed (lbs.) sumed (Ibs.) 

5% 100 1.75 1.98 3.16 

3% 100 1.65 2.00 3.16 

2% 100 1.55 2.01 3:12 

1% 100 1.50 2.03 3.06 

None 95 1.35 2.10 2.83 














ie comparing the amounts of grain and mash consumed by the 


Note the difference in size. The chick to the left had no pro- 5 per cent pen and the check pen, notice that .12 of a pound less 


tozym—the chick at the right had. Both same age grain was consumed by the enzym pen than by the check pea, 
but .33 of a pound more mash, making a total of .21 of a pout! 
months at the New Jersey Experiment Station with marked more total feed consumed by the enzym pen as compared with t 
success in the feeding of baby chicks and growing stock. This check pen. It can be seen, therefore, that nearly one-fourth of 8 
enzym, known as protozym, which digests both starch and pro- pound more feed with enzyms at the rate of 5 per cent produ 
tein, has very much the appearance of bran and is cheap enough nearly one-half pound gain in weight, or to be exact, .21 of & 
to make its use in poultry feeds practicable. It is mixed in the pound of feed produced .4 of a pound of flesh. 
dry mash and is no trouble whatever to handle. As further evidence of an increase in digestion, tests were made 
In the experiment at the New Jersey Station, four lots of baby upon material taken from the crops and gizzards of chicks at! 
chicks, 200 in a lot, were fed on various amounts of this protozym, end of the sixth week and an increased starch and protein digestio 
beginning with the fifth day, and there was one lot of 200 chicks was indicated in individuals consuming the enzymic ma 
which got none of the enzym. This was the check pen. Alto- over those not consuming it. These few facts and figures seem 


gether, there were 1,000 chicks in the experiment. To one lot was to indicate there are: immense possibilities in the use of ensyms 
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Washington welcomes good farmers to 
its high-producing lands where the 
“ideal farm home” is a reality 


By Ernest O. Holland 


PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


. OME out and see for yourself!’’ 
This is good advice to anyone 
thinking of making his home in 
Washington. The stateis proud 

of its resources and opportunities, and 

with genuine hospitality welcomes the 
new settler. 

Washington is no longer ‘‘western”’ in 
the earliest pioneer sense. There are 
thriving cities, transcontinental railways, 
splendid schools and churches, fine high- 
ways, beautiful homes and farms. Also, 
there is plenty of room for new homes, 
new farms, and new industries. 

Washington isarichly favored country, 
coming every year to greater things. 
Chief among these riches is a delightful 
climate, wide in variety yet always help- 
ful and conducive to comfort. People 
who are unfamiliar with Washington are 
likely to associate its northern latitude 
with cold weather. On the contrary it 
has a mild climate, modified in varying 
degree throughout the state by the equa- 
ble temperatures of the Pacific Ocean. 
West of the Cascades freezing tempera- 
tures are rare and the cool and comfort- 
able summers throughout the state make 
it asummer playground for thousands of 
visitors every year. 


UT climate, important as it is, is only 

one of the things that make “‘the ideal 
farm home”’ a reality in Washington. 
For all of the conditions that are nec- 
essary to the building up of the ideal 
home can be had by the average rural 
dweller. Beautiful mountains, lakes, for- 
ests, seashore—these may be reached 
over fine highways. Farm homes use 
their share of electrical power, which is 
abundant and readily available. The 
public schools of Washington are among 
the best in the United States. 

Coming through the eastern gateway 
of the state, at Spokane, the Washington 
visitor will find a number of different 
farming areas in the great region east of 
the Cascades. On the north lie the tim- 
bered highlands with long fertile valleys, 
ideally suited to the production of alfalfa, 
grain crops and for dairying. To the 
south stretch the wheat covered hills of 
the Palouse country. Straight ahead lies 
the Big Bend region where hard wheat of 
fine milling quality is produced by dry 
land farming methods. Many of the val- 
leys, whose streams are tributary to the 
Columbia, are irrigated and are famous 
for their fruit. Chief among these are the 
Spokane, Walla Walla, Yakima, We- 
natchee and Okanogan valleys. 

The coast region, as the area between 
the Cascades and the Pacific Ocean is 
called, is characterized by a high amount 
of rainfall, great forests, a mild climate 
the year round and rich dairy, poultry 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


“The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 





Dr. Holland and his institution 
represent the State of Washington 
in promoting the welfare of farm- 
ing and farmers in that State. He 
and his associatés are in daily con- 
tact with agricultural conditions 
and are the source of the most au- 
thoritative information on farm- 
ing and farm life in Washington. 
Dr. Holland has prepared this 
statement at the request of the 
Burlington, Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads, and it 
is published by them in the in- 
terest of furnishing reliable infor- 
mation and sound advice to farm- 
ers who are considering this 
new land of opportunity in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


and small fruit farms with an occasional 
area devoted to the production of oats 
or hay. 


genta is full of opportunities, 
but mainly it is an agricultural state. 
So varied are its resources in this respect 
that one coming into the state may spe- 
cialize in almost any branch of farming 
that he chooses. The average yearly pro- 
duction of more than 20,000 wheat farms 
is in excess of 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The state annually plants 250,000 
acres in oats whose average yield for 20 
years exceeds by 15 bushels the average 
acre yield of oats for the United States. 
The Washington apple crop is valued at 
more than $40,000,000 a year. Dairying 
is followed on more than 50,000 Wash- 
ington farms. More than 35,000 farms 
produce swine, and during the last 20 
years farmers have received more than 
$2 per head above the average for the 
whole United States. 

Crop diversification is being rapidly 
developed in much of the wheat area with 
increases of dairy stock, poultry, beef 
cattle, sheep and hogs. While dairying 


and poultry raising are practiced rather 
generally throughout the state they are 
the major farm industries of the region 
west of the Cascades. This is a remark- 
able dairy country. The average produc- 
tion per cow—4,911 pounds of milk—is 
the largest in any state. 

Mild winters enable the Washington 
poultryman to produce eggs when prices 
are highest. Production per hen is high. 
Records kept by 105 farmers in 1923 
showed a production from hens and pul- 
lets averaging 153 eggs per bird. The 
average price received by members of 
the Washington Egg & Poultry Associa- 
tion for ‘‘extras” and ‘“‘firsts’’ was 35%c 
per dozen in 1924. 


| ies three out of the last five years Wash- 
ington has ranked first of all the states 
in the production of apples. Washington 
apples are in demand not only through- 
out the United States but in many other 
parts of the world. During the season 
1922—1923, 28,295 carload shipments 
were made. The great majority of Wash- 
ington apples are produced in the irri- 
gated valleys east of the Cascades where 
conditions are ideal for fruit growing. 

Berry growing is a notable industry. 
Yields of blackberries, strawberries and 
red raspberries here are far above the 
average for the country. The output of 
canneries has doubled during the last 
four years. Prunes, cherries, peaches, 
loganberries and cranberries are produced 
in abundance. 

Washington has room for more people. 
New land is being cleared of timber and 
brought under cultivation. Semi-arid 
land is being reclaimed by irrigation. 
Large farms, here and there, are being 
divided into smaller holdings. 

In Washington farming has ceased to 
be a matter of scratching up and seeding 
the soil haphazardly. It is a well or- 
ganized profession requiring technical 
skill, industry and good judgment. Farm- 
ers are learning that by farming better 
they succeed better. The newcomer who 
takes up farming in Washington in this 
spirit and knowledge will find that the 
state and its people will help him on the 
way tosuccess. That is why we urge you 
to come out and see for yourself. By the 
exercise of good judgment you can find 
an excellent farm which you will want to 
own in this splendid state. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
BOOK ON WASHINGTON 


Tells all about farming in fF. 
Washington, opportunities |: 


there and how to find them. |}: Washington 
See 


Authentic and reliable— 
facts from the State College |: Fon THE FARMER |: 
of Washington and other (===: 
authoritative sources. It’s 


free. Mail coupon today. 

















Name 
Town 


State 


Agricultural Bureau, Dept. 45-A; 
1402 Burlington Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Without cost to me please send me your booklet, 
‘‘Washington for the Farmer’’. 
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GLASS 
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CLOTH 


Lets Violet Rays Through 


Ideal for scratch sheds, poultry and 
brooder houses, hot beds, etc. 
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More Eggs At Top Prices 

Eggs bring top prices in winter and GLASS 
CLOTH brings more eggs. Your hens will lay 
all the time, give you more eggs than you’ve 
ever had before. GLASS-CLOTH is the greatest 
invention ever offered for poultrymen. 

“I made over $300 more last winter by using 
GLASS -CLOTH,” writes one Iowan farmer. 
“Paid its cost ten times over,’’ writes another. 


Best for Baby Chicks Too 

They thrive amazingly when protected by 
GLASS-CLOTH. They get the ultra violet sun 
rays and grow faster, healthier and feather out 
into plump, frying size several weeks before the 
regular season. 

GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. Try it and see how quickly they 
grow under its protection. You'll be amazed. 


Use GLASS-CLOTH to enclose your porch 
for winter protection or to build a Health Room 
where you can lounge, read or work in comfort 
while taking pleasant, health-producing violet 
ray sun baths. Especially valuable for treating 
rickets, tuberculosis and other diseases. 


TURNER BROS. 


Dept. 122 


the Time 


Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these are 
the things that make your hens lay, and these 
are the things a GLASS-CLOTH covered 
scratch shed will give them all through the 
winter. It gives them June weather all the time; 
keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on the 
coldest day; protects them from dampness and 
draughts; keeps them at their healthiest and 
makes them lay more eggs. 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 


than any other material (glass stops them.) 
Violet rays are the vitality and health rays 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry needs 
through the winter months. GLASS-CLOTH 
produces a warm, soft, even light, full of violet 
rays and much preferred by poultry to the strong 
direct rays of the sun as they come through glass. 
Prepaid Prices: Single yard 50c, 3 yds. $1.25, 10 
yds. $3.80, 50 yds. $17.50, 100 yds. $33.00. 
Similar quantities at same rate. 


Special Trial Offer 

A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. 
ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) will be 
sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this for 
scratch shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, storm doors and windows, enclosing 
porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and if 
you do not find it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better re- 
sults than glass or any other glass substitute 
just return and we will refund your money. If 
you want smaller test send $2.25 for 6 yds. Com- 
mon sense instructions ‘‘Feeding for Eggs’’ with 
every order. Catalog on request. 


Biaden, Nebraska 





Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
. Sold by millions. Make money breeding 

je ship everywhere on three months’ tria 

stock. Allsupplies. Estab- 

rite now for big color-printed 

free book, How to Make Money Breeding 

Squabs. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

300 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 





more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; mever clogs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial, Nomoncy in advance. Book free. 
F.W.MANN CO.,B0x 40, MILFORD,MASS. 











When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 

In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 
tablets to one quart of water. 


This will dry up the mucous discharge 
and destroy the disease germs. Our 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 











LAN 8 &* Poultry Houses 


All styles, 150 illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy of ** The Full Fgeg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 1, Indianapolis,ind. 


Crown Bone Cutter 


Feed your hens cut green bone and 

et more eggs. Cuts up all scrap 

nes easily and quickly—have 

cut bone fresh every day for your 

poultry. Always ready for use. 

Send today for catalog of Feed Mills, 

Phosphate Mills, Clover Cutters, 
Grain and Shell Mills. 


Easton Eng. & Mach. Co. 


Successor to Wilson Bros. 


Easton, Pa, 





Laying hens must have plen- 
ty of minerals before them 
at all times. LIME is neces- 
sary to the formation of egg 
shell. PHOSPH US is es- 
sential to blood and nerve 
cells. 
FOS - FOR - US— The PHOS- 
PHATE-LIME GRIT— sup- 
lies essential minerals. 
ade in three sizes—for 
hens, pullets and chicks. At 
your dealer’s, or direct from 


us. 
FREE: A new booklet and 
samples. Write for them 
today. 
INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 
Dept. J Columbia, Tenn. 











Fattening Poultry for 
Holiday Market 


By Mrs. M. A. Baker 











OWLS a year old, when properly pre- 

pared, make good roasters; taken from 
the general yard, they are tough and fit 
only for soup. Cockerels ten or twelve 
weeks old will, by special fattening and 
inactivity, become plump very quickly, 

Morning, noon and night I feed a mash 
as I find it is more easily assimilated than 
whole corn. For the first ten days of the 
fattening period the mash consists of one 
quart of ground feed, one-third of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one pint of boiled and 
mashed carrots, beets or potatoes. For 
the last ten days we use one quart of 
corn-meal, one dessertspoonful of powdered 
charcoal, one pound of potatoes and two 
large onions, boiled and mashed. Mix 
these together and make very soft with 
skim-milk in which beef suet has been 
boiled. One-half pound of suet, chopped 
fine, is enough for two quarts of milk. Let 
simmer for about 15 minutes. 

Feed as much mash as the birds will eat 
in 15 minutes. It should not be allowed 
to stand before them continually. Speak- 
ing of suet in the feed, it has long been 
known to make the flesh more tender and 
juicy, and makes an excellent addition to 
the mash when fattening for market. 


Food Influences Flavor 


Food has an important effect on flavor 
of poultry meat. The excellent flavor of 
the canvasback duck is due to the wild 
celery it feeds upon. The delicious Congo 
chickens owe their superior excellence to 
the pineapples they eat. The grouse 
meat of the far-western plains is aromatic 
with the wild sage. 

After the fattening has been success- 
fully accomplished, correct killing and 
dressing must follow to insure excellence. 
At least 24 hours before killing, remove the 
birds to individual coops, about one and 
one-half feet square, with wire-nettin 
sides, floor of slats one-half inch apart an 
legs two feet high. This open flooring and 
elevated position allow the droppings to 
fall through and out of the birds’ reach. 
For about twelve hours they have milk 
before them all the time, but no feed at 
all, and the last twelve hours they have 
nothing but water; this insures the crop 
being empty. 

The most humane and “best way of 
slaughtering the birds is to-have a string 
with a noose at one end suspended from a 
beam in some outhouse. Slip the bird’s 
feet through the noose. Stand with your 
back to the bird, take the body (breast 
uppermost) under the left arm, the head 
in your left hand; open the beak by 
pressing at sides between thumb an 
finger, and with a French killing knife 
stab up into the extreme back of the roof 
of the mouth. Give a quick turn to the 
left and withdraw the knife. Leave the 
bird suspended for a few minutes before 
taking the feet from the noose. 


Pluck Bird Immediately 


Plucking should be done at once. It 3 
best to commence with the long wing- 
and tail-feathers, then from the shanks, 
down the inside of the thigh, and over the 
breast to the neck. Take only a few feath- 
ers at a time; grasp as closely to the skin 
as possible, and pull quickly toward the 
head. At first it may be difficult to re 
move the feathers without tearing the 





ELTER-SKELTER methods 

never benefited any vocation, 
and certainly not the poultry in- 
dustry. 
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skin, but a little assurance and some 
practise will render it quite easy. After 
all feathers, pin-feathers and quills have 
been extracted, hang the bird up to be- 
come quite cold before drawing; but do 
not delay more than two hours. 

Next, cut off the head with a sharp 
knife, leaving about three inches of the 
neck, slit the skin at the back lengthwise, 
push back, and cut out the neck-bone 
close to the body. With the point of the 
knife sever the membrane which holds 
the windpipe close to the breast, cut off 

_the shanks, make a straight cut from the 
end of the breast-bone to the vent, being 
careful to sever the skinny flesh only. 
Cut in a circle round the vent, and the 
bird can be drawn easily. Place a peeled 
onion or piece of charcoal in the body, 
and hang it up in a cold room or cellar for 
24 hours. 

The foregoing method of drawing leaves 
the bird unmarred; and the neck skin 
folded under the neck after the stuffing 
has been put in, holds it firmly in place 
for roasting and carving. The few 
stitches necessary from the breast-bone 
down do not show where the bird is drawn. 


Don’t Break the Gall Bag 


The cut is necessary to avoid breaking the 
gall bag, which is a small sac lying between 
the two parts of the liver. To clean the 
gizzard, hold it firmly with the narrow, 
smooth line that runs on one side upper- 
most. Lay the edge of the knife on the 
line and make a small, shallow cut, which 
will reveal a gray-colored bag. This 
must be removed intact. 

It has not yet become the general 
market custom to ship drawn birds, but 
many private customers will quickly ap- 
preciate the improvement in flavor. I 
believe that the present custom of keeping 
and shipping undrawn birds will some day 
be condemned by the health authorities. 
When birds are going to customers, in- 
stead of being sent in a sprawling condi- 
tion, they are trussed as for roasting, 
leaving a piece of charcoal inside to insure 
perfect sweetness. 


—_—@—— 


Preventing Cock-Fights 
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The most effective way to handle a too 
high-and-mighty lord of the flock is to 
he a string of buckskin between his legs 
just above the spurs. Make it loose enough 
to give freedom of movement, but short 
enough to make him take short steps. 
When an ugly rooster is treated this 
way, he soon learns that he can not fight. 
By the time he takes several tumbles, 
just when he is making a charge on some 
other male member of the flock, he is so 
chagrined that he limps off with as much 
ignity as he is able to command and gives 
up all further attempts. After which, he 
contents himself by giving forth a lusty 
Gpillenging crow, thus putting up a good 
uff. 


He may remain the champion of the 
flock, but he will leave fighting’ strictly 
one. S. M. 
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The Novice 


laman inexperienced poultry rais- 
er. Here are the facts. 35 chicks 
May 1. Nov. 1 had same 35. Sold * one of many reasons. A 
cockerel_ Noy. 1, averaging 7 1-2 
pounds. Egg production far ahead 
in this community. I attribute it 
all to Regulator. 


The Veteran 


ence says ‘‘nothing but Regulator.’’ 


N practically every state tens of thousands of farmers 
agree there’s just one wayto make more money with 
chickens. Some found it out early in the game. Others 
took years. But it is sigr.ificant that whenever any poul- 
tryman gets down to brass tacks and decides to make 
his henspay, he uses Pratts Poultry Regulator. A million 
packages of Regulator are sold yearly. It is recognized 
as the natural tonic that brings more eggs. Its secret 
is in keeping the vital organs of your hens in such 
shape that they take 100°% of the egg-making mate- 
rials out of the feeds. Without Regulator it’s common 
for 60°% of the egg value of feeds to be wasted. 
Flock vitality is so much higher when Regulator is 
used that colds, roup and other common diseases 
don’t even get a start. Common sense among poul- 
trymen has made Regulator the greatest selling poultry 
tonic in the world. 


pr 


*% Names furnished on request of any poultryman. 





Regulator 





I have raised Light Brahmas 35 years. Have 
used Poultry Regulator 19 years. Here is 
. jock of Brahmas 
wouldn’t start laying, though healthy and 
in fine condition. Regulator put them in nor- / 
mal egg production in 10 days. My experi- ( 


How Poultry Raising Was 
Be Made Profitable 


, In More Than Forty States! 


Veteran and 
novice alike 
write a story 
of more eggs 








NEW 


K RE BOOK 


Learn how to get more eggs from the 
same hens and feed—how to help 
flocks resist disease. Hundreds of 
facts about feeding and treating 
poultry diseases. 


Hundreds of 
MONEY- 
MAKING 
SECRETS 


Illustrated 
Send Coupon NOW 











PRATT FOOD CO. FJ-11 

124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send FREE your book ““New 
Poultry Wrinkles.”’ 


Name 


Pete ini ~ ss cperdensaaseieens 


















Wonderful Winters ~ 
Delightful Summers ~ 
Crops grow year round 
Good Schools ~ ~ ~ 
Improved highways ~ 
Economical government 


Ten million acres of fertile lands from 
$15 an acre up available for cultivation. 
Good opportunities for young farmers and 
others of small means to get a start. 
Eighty crops grown commercially. Florida 
winter vegetables find ready markets at 
good prices. Attractive opportunities 
for intensive specialty farming, and dairy 
and poultry farming. For information 
Write 

Bureau of Immigration, Dept. FJ-11 

Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. a : ») 
Costs Nothing to Try. Ne WSs from I oultry 


‘ ‘> a 
4 letter from Miss Dama Wright, Raise rs 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for chicken 
raisers who are not getting plenty of eggs. 


She says: 
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**Now who is that?” asked the dignified hen, 


" “That chicken ’ hite and ¢ rau. 
‘Late in October, our fifteen hens were not ORT) Be RE tlt aE PE PS 
laying at all I started giving them Don 





, ‘ You can make a better 

= : 3 - : she come sprouter than you can buy. 

Sung, and for ten days they still didn t lay And her family, who are they?” This sprouter was madein one evening by al4 

But on the eleventh day they laid thirteen . . ag old boy with a ** and oe. She com, 
a < onder?) a <] -~ - _ with heater, was $2.99. 10USands in use, Say 

eggs, and it is wonde rf il) what Don Sung ‘She never can move in our set, my dear, it is the best and handiest made. 

has done for our egg basket. 


. . Said the old hen’s friend to her, later; 
Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- | OG00 016 O10 vem 8 J7te Pip eae OPE Make Layers Out of Loafers 
. ‘ US oun ou vou Uti Ti shock et ( 4 . ° P 
lets which Miss Wright used, are opening “pe ; ‘f To make hens lay their best in winter, growing 
tl eves of chicken raisers all over America ear— fas green food rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted 
Po It , - } va . + 1 sas She was hatched in an incubator! pon Pang — a Putnam Home ee Eon 
oultry raisers whose hens are no iving ' sae D sae wT. : yields the best and sweetest sprouts and with the 
well should bear in mind that Don Sung is Harper's Round Table. least work. I will send, free, lans for makin, this 
‘tively guaranteed to do the worl ” or sprouter with description of Little Putnam Stove 
wees gee EP tes eee ; , Pes IMBERNECK appeared among some of to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove to keep 
money promptly refunded, so it costs nothing : ) : : fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
sagging’ = cp llegar apa leg Reguintele apt ae my fowls and, not knowing what else to pints of oil. Burns a month without trimming or 
D a SRE te se ly senate Teenie the 1 do, I dosed them freely several times a day filling. Patented burner. Nothing likeit. Askyeus 
( : 0 ( ens, SO or , re a goot . . . . ° ° 2. . :, 
ma SURE WO YO cae teh ee with common mineral-oil. Some of the worst aneoy Aeaadegse sels raga ond got Gavan 
supply of fresh eggs all winter. The tablets . j I ons ak @aluathiies Gemile Steel Stove, postpaid. If you prefer pure Aluminum, send 
can be obtained by sending 50 cents for a cases died, but I saved several valuable fowls $3.50, If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll refund 
trial package (or $1 for the extra large size) to 


that were too sick to hold their heads up. It money promptly and without argument. 
4 would doubtless prove a helpful first aid in I. PUTNAM, Route 1130-0, Elmira, N.Y. 
- THE BURRELL-DUGGER Co. any evident bow! trouble. 7 
705 Allen St. Indianapolis, Ind. Tennessee. F.W. Field. 


A year-old turkey hen started laying in 


: TOPS April and continued laying daily until late 
w Glass Enclosures, etc. 


on dete wate ond peat of oor. ar | ey i i Burns a Month Without Attention 




















name and year of car. 
OMFORT AUTO TOP CO., 1625 Gtn. Ave., Phila 





i asst | 
1S Million Grs *8) teh ae Get 100% More Eggs 


bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the 


need it! Three devices in one! ; 4 4 i . » pM Te ‘4 SUGGESSFUL’’ 


Big seller! I want an exclusive SS 1 ae ee a E Sectional All- Steel aosirsty Soromter 
ee eee oF Ve - fa Males chitke arew 12 Gouble quick Gee: 
Opportunity to make real moncy ef ow ° g 35 ; Steel throughout — fireproof — cannot warp, 
selling the new Electric Quick-Start y in al Mae shrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1926 offer. 
and Gas Saver. Year Round Seller. ; i ey DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 

Write Quick! “ aw, a EH ; 727 3rd Street Des Moines, la. 


W.W.Kutsche, Inventor Dearborn, Mich. 


MMe sien I BOTH NG 

SPROUTED OA te eet IE BOTA NG 
pp Oe eutritions, delicious. and i, Ses, eee See “ ISS 
ily digested green feed, that y ~ pee ats te ‘ 5 Y . 

ith the well ‘known ‘, , 3 Recetas Y i j guaranteed A : 

LO: j eT < y s ; iven forselling 

only 8 boxes of Rosebud Salve at 

7 Weeach, Old reliableCo.,estab.31 yrs. 

ORDER SALVE TODAY. WE TRUST YOU 























She sat twice in one season 


ot SW 55. Front St.,Colfax, la. 





— - ———__—__—_—— in August. During this time she was set 

300 Eggs aYear THE BIG SECRET OF twice. The first time crows destroyed her 

POULTRY PROFITS! nest after she had sat two weeks. The 
. second time she hatched five poults. 


Know how and why the big Michigan. Zoe Boroff. A tap hy pane 
tio oy 


men in poultry grew rich El Whi : a : training. y 
: : even White Leghorn hens, owned by my 

methods that get twice as n ; = rere. : : $5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
winter eggs, make hens haw, prevent Sieense ond ie te mother, laid 279 eggs during the month of We guide you ste by step. You can train at home dur- 
costs half. You can make big money also. Write today May—an average of nine a day. These pte TS enptereet. 
for new, free Profit Survey of poultry raising and new elev. *n hens laid 777 eggs from A rril 1 to fourteen-volume, 
Book: ‘‘Change Chix to Gold.”’ Both Tul € 12 € é (44 CRE: A} ry. Low, cost. easy terms. | G juable 108-page 
AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL wih idee cathettn dimen teatamasines ‘ 

- ae Dak a . r je Extension University, Dept. 11404.L 

Dept. 3701 Kansas City, Mo. FREE! New York. Lowell H. Hawthorne. The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Four White Leghorn pullets, hatched 


= February 10, laid their first egg July 24. 
aking, Sell , our Eggs Texas. Miss Amanda Usener. 


Hens} ! When our turkey hen died, while she was 


Pay for more mone sitting on a nest of eggs, the old gobbler 
a 





2 took her place and brought off a hatch. 
—_ wg Fo apne pe ite pene most Wisconsin. Edwin Christenson. 
t highe es ra ultry ‘ ; x v 
peck. ag pd wm pdieng Frog waryon” 4 I enjoyed the article in June Farm Journal 
Free!!! help you make real money. No theories— on cruelty to fowls. I wish more would be 
hive,” suggestion we make has been suc- written on that subject. I have seen so 
Illustrated catalog, showing complete line of high-grade many people bang broody hens out of the 
poultry equipment, goes free with each copy of *‘Mak- nest, causing lameness; neglect to give the Cold, wet days—that’s when Roup starts 
ing Hens Pay.”’ Write today, and begin to get more stock water in hot weather: carry fowls by and sweeps through your flock. You know 
income from your hens. - ck wat aS " : er; ca y iiane the symptoms—face swollen, running at 
ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO., the wings or legs; and do many other things eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
238 So. Lincoln Ave. Aurora, Ill, that are cruel. Hens, like all animals, re- sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of 

spond to kind treatment. <A frightened hen, beak on feathers, breath with 





as a rule, will not lay. odor. Stop it quickly with 


» Massachusetts. Mrs. C. E. Dodge. 
Writes /mproved A Plymouth Rock hen stole her nest and Comkeys 
| nen —ae 








laid 21 eggs before sitting. During this 


laying period the weather was unusually hot R up R mm dy 
New Duplex and dry, the mercury reaching as high as 5 0 eadiel -_ “ cain 
94° F. August 10 she hatched every egg. ust put it in the drinking water. Chic 
L E V E | Washinator aaa L as ee. doctor themselves. It kills the Roup germs 2 
For draining, ditching, grad- ashington. - JONES. saves the fowl. 5 myn pe as a preven- 
ing, building, levelling walls, Cc b t thi sis 7% = ai 71 ive, for eeps up from ng a start. 
aia teondation eal an you beat this record—71 eggs in 7 
types of farm work. Simple, days? It is the record of a White Leghorn Conkey’s Canker Special 
durable, accurate. hen at the Colorado National Egg Laying Sto entschnce tatewelion of homer 
i , 2S , : in the eyes and other places cause 
; Complete Outfit ; Contest. other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers from 
This newly-patented combination forming. 4 uirt it into eyes and nostrils. It is 
ible Rod, Carrying’ Cave, etc. \Ne hens < oil thet relieves congestion and opens 
extras to uy. iameter tens . . - 
Five new features. Pay pac being porous quickly ab- Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 60 cents 


system. ve ne 
: "trial; $35 cash or $8.50 i cents 
e down, so0. manth for five nentha. sorb bad odors and therefore to sngene who keeps chickens. Sent for 6 = ; 


FREE Booklet on use of level on farm. Write for uld alw be stored in clean 
booklet and full particulars today. sho = oi | THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 











DAVID WHITE CO., INC. places. 6634 Broadway Clev 
905-15 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Feeding Your Rabbits 
By J. R. Woodward 











RABBIT is not finikin; it will eat any- 

thing a cow will. Pea vines, corn fodder, 
grain mash—all are acceptable to bunny. A 
good grain for rabbits is oats, either crushed 
or whole. Barley is good, too, but oats are 
best, and best freshly crushed. Rabbits also 
will eat weeds—wild parsley, dandelion, 
plantain, dock, mulberry. 

In a day, a healthy, mature rabbit will 
eat about 18 ounces of food—mash, hay, 
greens. It is best to feed twice a day, morn- 
ing and night. Does with young should have 
a mid-day meal, preferably milk diluted one- 
third with warm water. Do not feed young 
rabbits too freely on wet, juicy, green foods, 
if you would avoid digestive disorders. 
There need be little difference in winter and 
summer feeding of rabbits. Possibly more 
warm mashes as a night meal in winter 
would be well, and more greens in summer. 


Provide Salt for Bunny 


A half-teaspoonful of common table-salt 
to a quart of water once a week is a good in- 
testinal corrective. In fact, it is a good 
thing to keep a small piece of rock salt in 
each hutch. If the rabbits show a tendency 
towards looseness of bowels, a little sulphur 
sprinkled in the mash will correct that. For 
pot- -belly, constipation and like ailments, 
exercise is the best remedy. Given suitable 
care and surroundings rabbits are remark- 
ably free from disease. Use common sense, 
provide a few staple foods, plenty of clean 
fresh water, sanitary hutches, and the stock 
will survive and multiply. Many of the 
elaborate rules for feeding and rearing rab- 
bits are unnecessary, if not worthless. 

In starting in the business one finds a 
number of breeds to choose from—New 
Zealand Reds, Flemish Giants, Dutch 
Blacks, Belgian Hares, Russian Whites, 
Polish Giants, Chee kered Giants, American 
Blues, English lop-eared, Angora, Hima- 
layan black and whites, and so forth. But 
for a general-utility rabbit it is conceded 
that the Belgian Hare can not be surpassed. 
It is the best rabbit for table use. It de- 
velops very rapidly. And the quality of its 
meat is superior to all others. 

The so-called Belgian Hare did not origi- 
nate in Belgium, as is popularly supposed. 
It is merely the wild rabbit of Europe which 
has been domesticated. The present speci- 
mens are the result of rigid selective breed- 
ing. It is quite possible that this breeding 

yas brought to its present high state of 
excellence first in Belgium. Hence the 
name—Belgian Hare. 





The Red Cross Roll-Call 


We do not have to tell you of the great work 
of The Red Cross. It is the recognized agency 
of the American people for extending the 
practical hand of mercy to suffering hu- 

manity. Its work depends upon your help. 
ed annual Roll-Call is November 11 to 26. 
oin. 
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Wns Migs “ee es i Narco cenllere 
Carlo: ‘‘Can you beat this? Dinner all 
ready an’ no place to set your table” 
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Ulira- mal LEX: O- G LASS | 


Rays Pass To PASS THRU 
Weatherproof—Transparent—Unbreakable 


1/8 Cost of Glass .2hee 


New Wonder Material 


Makes saad lay all winter. Build this scratch shed for enclosing porches, storm doors and windows, barn- 
your hens quickly and cheaply. Give poultry the soft sun- gard how paver -hot beds, gold frames, ,@reenhouses, te, 
ight full of Ultra-Violet rays indoors during winter months factory te nee ites nee inches wide,direct from 
that they must havetoproduceeggs. (Glassstopstheserays.) een ae 
A FLEX-O-GLASS covered scratch shed keeps hens com- Use Flex-O-Glass at Our Risk 
fortable and healthy in all kinds of weather. Sunlight isthe Order your supply today. Use it 10 days. If then you 
only heat and health producer nature offers. Why not use do not find results better than if glass were used or 
it? Let your hens scratch and feed in comfort and they will are are not more than satisfied return the Flex-O- 
lay the eggs. This new scratch shed will pay for itselfin a Giase.to 7 by Fo yh ond your money without 
short time. Makes ideal sunroom for early hatched chicks, “ PR ICE a ve se : t p id 
s— ostage Prepa 
Fine for Enclosing Screened Porches Per yard 3516 nm | wide. 1 ya. 50c; nyo at 40c; 
3. a ce; 2 Ss. at 00 r mo’ 32¢ 
os Big ome against col wie weather. Save “ your =< or yard. Gubatig atm 0.B. ds. or men na 
i nclose screened porches and cover storm doors wi “ 5 wide 
Flex-O-Glass during winter. It makes a bright, sunlit room SF pre ar: pay 53 il cope epee mm pr -4 t ss 
that can be put to a thousand better uses than thesnow Covers scratch shed 9 x 15ft., (enough for 100 hens). 
trap it will be if not enclosed. Just cut Flex-O-Glass with Order today, you take norisk. Satisfaction guaranteed 


shears and tack on over screen, It may be removed and fF your money refunded. Add 3c per yard outside U.S. 
stored away during summer Free book with every order, contains information on 
° poultry diseases and remedies. Don’t lose our address. 


What This New Wonder Material Is MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Flex-O-Glass is a strong, durable cloth base sheeting os = am me om me ou mm om on os oe es 














coated with a newly discovered preparation, making a transparent §& Flex-0-GI Mfe. Co. " t 
substitute for glass at }¢ the cost, yet better as it lets the health- q "sane cdiieaon be port han um i 
ful Ultra-Violet rays of the: ry thru (glass doesn’t) and holds heat 1 ” eo, Ht. 1 
Ser SSIS better. Absolutely = roof,aire- = Find enclosed $ .....::..: for which send me ....... 4 
. Xd tight and unbreakable, Keeps out @ yards of Flex-O-Gilass 354 in. wide, by prepaid 1 

a d, rain, snow and storm.Admits parcel post. It is understood that if I am not satis- 
a only warm diffused sunlight. Easi- §i fied after using it for 10 days I may return it and & 
‘a ly installed. Just cut with shears you will refund my money. ' 
|.¥¥) and tack on. Used for seratchsheds, : i 
5 3 «FLEX. 0-GLASS | MFG. CO. 4 Name...... ; 

WL) I — Dept. * 

eerie cries ; 1451 N. Cicero pve CHICAGO BOW ceccecccscesresccccccscecccseconeusese cosets ee 5 








Powerful Li 


“Gets More Eggs~ 


Patented, 300 Candie Power 
ntern equals safety, convenience, 
brilliancy of electricity at 1-10 cost. 
Hang it in the hen house night and 
emer > Gives soft, bright, white 
light—like daylight. Burns 96% 
air—4% fuel—zgasoline or kero- 
sene. Clean, odorless, positively safe. 20 
times brighter than wick lantern on 
half the fuel. Lights with match— 
no wicks—no chimneys. Guaranteed. 
30 days at our 
Liberal Trial—2 pox. Pays 
for itself in week or two. Send for mon- 
ey-saving introductory offer and big de- 
scriptive catalog giving valuable poultry 
facts, Free. Send your name today— 
Agents I—Make Big Money. 
Write for Special Outfit Offer. 


THE AKRON LAMP Co. ‘ 
1391 Lamp Building, Akron, Ohio 


Good Stock Pays Best and 
That’s True of FENCES, Too 


Like pure-bred live stock, good fences give 
satisfactory service to a much better degree 
than the ordinary kind. Furthermore, their 
service continues long after the time when or- 
dinary fences give outand have to be replaced. 


American Fence is guaranteed 
to equal or outlast any other fence 
of similar size wires used under 
the same conditions. 


Banner Steel Posts 


Easy to drive—no holes to dig. They root_them- 
selves firmly into the ground with the large Banner 
slit-wing anchor plate. Railroad rail design —the strong- 
est known form of construction. Continuous notches 
close together make it easy to attach line wires. Ask 
the American Fence Dealer in your town. 


Zint Insulated 


dmerican Fence 
Banner.::.Posts 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dalias Denver Salt Lake City 


ight 















Over Quarter Million in Use and night | in 
egt weather, Requires <p ym 29 art of oil a wee! 
eavy ga ivanised ~ Ly long felt Sot snopes. 
hen-house mped oe one. Hens cannot wet th 
water. San Fountain and Heater i gallon only ’$ 


for 2 gallon st fee: >. filso ms made de jn 8 and 
C.A. $. ‘FORGE WORKS hey 
































Christmas Always Opens Wide The Farm Journal’s Treasure Chest. Page 87 
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fet This Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you’ll 
find prices cut tothe bone—prices you have 
been waiting for a good long time—and, 
as usual, Jim Brown’s prices are way be- 
low all otherfence prices. Quality highest. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 150 different styles of my 
famous double galvanized fence, also steel posts, 
gates, barb wire, roofing and paint. —Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COQ.'7) 
Dept. 3207 Cleveland, Ohio 








and Power 
Hercules 


Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At acontest held recently in England, $10 oo 





Hercules all-steel triple power stump 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 
other method. Quick work—low a 
and one man does the job. Hand po Easy Payments 
er infourspeeds, single, double, Ciple and quadruple 
wer. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Write 

for prices and catalog—get my 
192 introductory offer. Comes 
com plete 


B. A. FULLER, 


res. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
811 29th St. 
Centerville, lowa 








And for all 
other belt- 
power jobs 





Why Buy an Engine When a Low-Priced 


“WORK-A-FORD” 


can be used with your Ford for all belt work? Your 

Ford has a powerful engine. It will outlast the car 

and you might as well use it and save your pponey. 

No wear on tires 3 pranemigeion. wl y-covern up and hook on 
Z| vernor 

ve 5g Write eee a circular and FY "Stele. 

} we HUBBARD CO., 820 Washington St. Mendota, lll. 


Keep your Tractor Busy 


Thousands of farmers make extra money 
by buying one of our eight sizes of Ameri- 
can Saw Mills and sawing their own and 
their neighbors’ timber. No experience 
necessary.Simple, rugged,long-lived. The 
old reliable“American” make. Write for 

















our free booklet which tells you how to 
startinthis profitable business. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co, 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 
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| Movies in the 


By Jay Lawrence 


Chines 











NY ONE driving through Johnson 
county, Ind., previous to 1917, 
would have noticed near Franklin, 

the county-seat, three little rural churches, 
located within a radius of one mile, each 
having a separate pastor. 

The members of the three churches felt 
that they never could hope to accomplish 
the most working as individual 
churches, vet thev hesitated to surrender 
their denominational However, 
after several years of thought and dis- 
cussion, the problem was solved, when 
16S people, representing all of the three 
churches, came together and on September 


good, 


beliefs. 

















hesitation, “The automobile has been a 
godsend to the country people. It has 
been a big asset to our church, for many 
members who live five or six miles out 
attend regularly, and without the auto 
this would not be possible. Instead of 
carrying people away from our community 
church, it has carried them to us. In the 
city is where the automobile is a detriment 
to the church.” 

The Franklin Community Church is lo- 
eated about equally distant from three 
towns: Whiteland, of 350 population, 
Needham, of 150 and Franklin of 5,000. 
The approximate distance to each of 
these towns is five miles. The section of 





27, 1917, organized what they termed 
their own Community 
Church. 


One of the existing 
churches was a Presby- 
terian, the second a 
Baptist, the third a 
Methodist Protestant. 
In their reorganization, 
the members burned 
every bridge behind them 
and formed a denomina- 
tion unlike any one of 
the three—the Congre- 
gational. The people 
all loved their separate 
churches, but realized 
that they did not meet 
the requirements of the 
community in a 
factory way, so each of 


satis- 














them sacrificed alike in 
their church feelings for 
the more general good of the community. 

Rey. Thomas Gray was called to the 
pastorate of this community church 
October, 1917. There was built for him, 
by the side of the church, a modern home 
costing $9,000. The lighting svstem, 
which illuminates both the parsonage and 
church, also furnishes light and power for 
a $500 moving-picture outfit, which was 
installed at the church recently. 


Every-Day Religion 


Mr. Gray is broad- minded and wide- 
awake. He has a vision that religion 
should not be isolated from the every-day 


work of the individual. He also believes 
that the church should be a community 
center, administering to the social as well 
as to the religious needs of the community. 
Mr. Gray’s Community Church has a 
moving-picture entertainment some week- 
day night, once every two weeks, and it is 
not uncommon to see 30 to 40 automobiles 
lined up around the church and 150. or 
more people, young and old, gathered on 
the inside. Careful judgment is used in 
the selection of the films which are to 
appear on the screen. Care is taken to 
avoid ones which are out of place in a 
church. Mr. Gray says “The moving- 
picture outfit has created quite an interest 
in our work, and has been the most 
effective agency in securing and holding 
the interest of the voung people.’ To 
defray the expenses of each film, a collec- 
tion is taken up at every entertainment. 


Orchestra Music 


Keeping pace with the progress of the 
times, a twelve-piece orchestra furnishes 
music at regular church services and at all 
of the special entertainments. The voung 
people’s society is very spirited and the 
missionary society holds ‘regular meetings 
three times a month. 

When Mr. Gray was asked whether the 
automobile had been a detriment or a 
benefit to the church, he replied, without 


The Community Church in Indiana 


country in which it is located is very 
prosperous and the farmers are well-to-do. 
Excellent roads lead to each of the three 
places. 

This is just one more example of what 
can be done when church people want to 
get together. 

= es 
Dusting Fruit Trees 

I live in the fruit belt of Niagara county, 
N. Y., and two years ago I bought a farm 
with an orchard on it. Liquid sprays had 
always been used on the trees. After 
writing to Cornell, and talking with a 
number of fruit men, I bought a duster. 
In one year that duster saved me several 
hundred dollars. Sounds rather fishy, 
doesn’t it? But it was this way: We 
would have had to buy another team and 
hire a man if we had used a sprayer. We 
could not have put on the dormant or 
delayed-dormant spray, either; as it was, 
in some parts of the orchard the duster 
was nearly hub deep in mud. A duster is 
no load at all compared with a big tank 
full of liquid-spray material. 

I have 115 acres, of which 45 acres are 
planted in fruit trees, 38 acres being apple 
trees. With the help of my wife, who 
drove, I was able to cover the orchard on 
time for every application and attend to 
the rest of my work. 

When I bought the duster the neighbors 
laughed, but when fall came they saw that 
my fruit was just as good as theirs. I got 
the top price for Greenings, as they were 
practically free from worm-holes. My 
McIntosh seconds were better than the 
best ones the year I sprayed, and scab was 
rather bad last year. Every farmer knows 
how susceptible fruit trees are to scab. 

Of course, the dust must be up to stand- 
ard, and common sense has to be used in 
dusting. One can not dust during the heat 
of the day and expect results. But what 
a labor- and time-saver the duster is when 


properly used! Harry Bowerman. 
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Each an ace 
in its class 


gga eee aplenty that folds em up like a rubber boot 
when they’re ridin’ high and ‘goin’ like sixty. That’s what 
some shooters want. That’s what you get in Ajax Heavies 
—the shells de luxe that are packed with the power of the 
thunderbolt. 

Then there are the fellows who are just as particular about 
quality as anyone else, but who like to get it without strain- 
ing the pocketbook. For them, there is the Defiance—a 
quality shell that does a big job at little cost because it is 
loaded with a new-type powder called No. 2 Smokeless, 


And finally we have a group of sportsmen who prefer 
certain powders and will have nothing else. They shoot the 
Climax—the old reliable, all-around shell that can be had in 
all standard powders and, like the Defiance, in a variety of 
loads covering all shooting needs. 

Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax—each meets a 
specific need and in its class is in a class by itself United States 
Cartridge Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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7 A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


’ AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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dry feeding begins Ni 


Now’s when you want health in the barn- 
yard. Every animal fit, appetite on edge, 
bowels, liver and kidneys active. Then 
they will convert your crops, the products 
of your summer's toil, into beef, pork, mut- 
ton, milk and butter at a profit. 


DrHess Stock Tonic 


supplies every animal need. 

It contains tonics to whet the appetite. 

It contains laxatives to regulate the 
bowels. 


It contains diuretics to help the kidneys 
excrete waste materials during the stress of 
heavy feeding. 





PRICES 


25 1b. Pail $2.25 x 
1001b. Drum 8.00 It contains vermifuges to expel the worms. 


1000 Ibs. 75.00 It contains minerals, Calcium Carbonate 
2000 Ibs. 140.00} and Calcium Phosphate, so essential to bone, 


Except Far West, | muscle and tissue building. 
Canada and Far 


South To every 100 pounds of feed you feed 


for flesh and milk, mix just 2 pounds Dr. 
Hess Stock Tonic for health and thrift. 


It keeps every animal fit. 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 
not end unlil you are satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Dip ana Disinfectant 
OES 5 (oleme Bere 


RADIO sisie COMPLETE 


HESE are the finest long distance sets at the 
lowest prices in history. Wonderful new cir- 
euit that br a snes results. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEE Everything furnished with 
eomplete sets. The re 3 aset for every pocket-book, 
— Ape Storage fe. 1% Battery, rubber covered 
5 TUBE SET? ater cable; ‘‘B’’ Battery, 90 V. 
5 tubes, sala spe a fouc d speaker plug, antenna $89, 95 
3 dr cclis; ‘‘B’" Battery, 90 V; 3 tubes, 
3 TUBE SET j oe gem eaker; head p ones; antenna $46. 95 
2 oe ce ells: * ‘B’* Battery 45 V; 2 tubes, 
2 TUBE SET ? heac phones, antenna 
1 dry cell;‘*B” Battery, 2 
1 TUBE SET hea phones, antenna 
Sets also sold without accessories. Also full line of ites ac- 
cessories, partly as ssembled kits, console models, and unite 
for installirg radios in phe onographs. Write for FR 
catalogue—don't buy until you see it. 
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ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


rings you any size New Butterfly, Cream 
Separator direct from factory achine 
earns itsown cost and more before you 
pay. We woes Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low 
ONLY $3. ‘50 PER MONT 
No interest —No extras. Every machine guar- 
anteed a — — Cena defects in mate 
and workma: 


= your farm at our risk, 
30 Days’ ‘Trial arly 200,000 in use, 










Easiest to clean and jo 
Write for Free Catalog Folder today (22) 
ALBAUGH- oe MFG. 
2102 Marshall Bivd Chicago, Mm. 


ez =r eS i THE MELLODYNE RADIO CO., Dept. A-1, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Learn how others do it! Double your 
profits this year—read America’s most 
popular p uitry magazine. POULTRY 





NOTICE! You can get all your gifts 
shows how to get better hatches, FOR NOTHING. Gifts for 
Christmas, birthdays, and gifts that 
you’ve wanted for yourself for ever so long. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Many gifts are shown; full directions given Page 87 


er chicks, more eggs, better markets, 
BIGGER PROFITS. Beautiful colored poultry 
getres. Send $1 for 1 yr. ; $2 for 83 yrs., or 
for 3 mos. trial. a Soon on re quest, 
‘How Hens ased on 
actual experiences. Write for it. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 18, Mt. Morris, Hl. 
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Making Honey Bees 
Pay 


Continued from page 26 











be safely in the new hive to make the trans- 
fer a success. The hive must be placed on 
the stand where the old one stood on account 
of the returning field bees. Transferring 
should be done in apple »-b loom time. 

When the bees begin to work on the white 
clover, about June 15 with us, it is time to 
put on the supers containing the pound 
sections. Blow a little smoke into the en- 
trance, pry up the inner cover and after 
smoking the top of the frames, remove this 
inner cover and slide the super on so as not to 
crush the bees. When this super is partly 
filled, raise it and slide another under it. In 
a good season I sometimes get four supers 
filled by the stronger colonies, but 50 pounds 
a colony is a good average with me. The 
honey is left in the hives until fall, when it is 
removed and placed in 24-pound shipping- 
cases with glass fronts and tight covers to 
keep out ants and bee-moths. We usually 
sell in the local market, but last fall I sold 
to a dealer in a mining town 50 miles distant, 
using a small truck to deliver. 


Y bees have given a profitable surplus 
|' each year since they were put into 
modern hives, but must remain only a side- 
line with me, for I live in a narrow valley 
which restricts the range of the little workers, 
and thus limits to about 20 the number of 
colonies which I can profitably keep. 

I seldom have a swarm due to the fact that 
I use two hive bodies and an extra set of 
combs for each strong colony. This extra 
body is placed on top of the other in the 
spring with an excluder between to keep the 
queen and brood below. When the honey 
flow begins in June the upper hive is placed 
on the bottom-board and all the bees are 
shaken from the frames of the lower hive 
into it. The hive containing only brood is 
now placed on top of a weaker colony or used 
to form a new colony by furnishing it witha 
queen-cell, or better still an Italian queen. 

For winter protection I have tried the 
large packing cases holding four colonies and 
packed with chaff or leaves. They afford 
good protection but it takes a lot of work to 
pack them. Lately I have tried another 
method which works fine. The hives are 
placed in a row, close together and covered 
with two layers of corn fodder, placed so as 
to slope back from the front like a roof and 
projecting a foot over the front for protec- 
tion. The hives should stand with the back 
toward the prevailing winds. This makes a 
simple, cheap and efficient covering. 





Good Home-Made Hook 





Those who do their own painting will 
find this device a great convenience. It 
can also be used for holding baskets when 
picking fruit, and so on. It is made of 
a light-weight strap hinge, by merely 
bending the ends as shown. It can be 

















folded up and earried in your pocket. 
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Poems Worth Keeping 











Smells 


In some neat verse a poet tells 
His choice of all the common smells; 
With some our tastes quite intertwine 
Ripe apples, camphor, turpentine: 
These all are his and also mine. 
3ut he omits a sun-kissed pine! 
Arbutus in the month of May 
Is of the best, and new-mown hay 
Hauled to the barn at close of day, 
With pennyroyal stored away. 
Then fresh-baked bread, all crusty brown, 
And summer rain, which pouring down 
Washes a hot and dusty town; 
Morocco leather, freshly tanned 
And soot from chimneys, widely spanned; 
Lemon verbena, raspberry ice, 
Too, I consider especially nice. 
Sun-warmed box, marigolds yellow, 
Seckel pears full ripe and mellow, 
Cigar boxes, too, equal the rest, 
Excelled alone by a cedar chest. 
Newly plowed earth, an Adam smell, 
And stable manure, I like quite well. 
Crowning them all, defying rhyme, 
Is the odor at Kew in lilac time. 

Sb te 


EE 


Maud Muller Up to Date 


Maud Muller, on a winter day, 

Went and voted, so they say; 

Beneath the brim of her jaunty hat 

She gave her ear muffs a gentle pat, 

Long ago she had left behind 

The cares that deaden a woman’s mind, 
She hadn’t a thought for the price of beans 
Or the bargain sales at the great Stylene’s, 
For domestic bliss not a whit cared she, 
Here was Duty, with a capital D. 

And she thrilled to the very finger-tips 
At the splendid vision of man’s eclipse 
As, with all the fervor of ardent youth, 
She tripped away to the voting booth, 
And took her place in the waiting line 

In bliss eestatic and mood divine. 


Over the way, by the village green, 

The Judge was parking his limousine, 

And he took his place, with a cheery nod, 

In line, just back of the lovely Maud, 

But soon he left, with a bitter sigh, 

For alas! her hatpin had pierced his eye, 
And, as he muttered and shook his head, 
They knew it wasn’t a prayer he said. 

Maud opened the ballot with trembling hand 
And every word of it closely scanned, 

Then said to herself, ‘‘What a perfect shame! 
There isn’t a single woman’s name!” 

And then and there made a mental note 
“They'll all be women, when women vote. 
But long have I waited for this day, 

No selfish motive my hand shall stay.” 


So there in the booth at the old Town Hall, 
With a generous hand she marked them all, 
Wherever she found a vacant space 
A neat and black little cross she’d trace, 
And to prove that she knew the writing game, 
With many a flourish she signed her name. 
And the ballot counters, all of them, 
Pronounced her ballot a perfect gem. 
Then she said, on her homeward way, 
“Well!-this is the end of a perfect day.” 
Katherine L. Daniher. 
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Mrs. Owl went to the shoe shop 
Down the street, 

Tried to find some lady-slippers 

To fit her feet 
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WEED CHAINS 


for every road condition 


No matter what roads you have in your locality WEED CHAINS 
will get you through —and back. Mud, sand, clay, gumbo or wet, 
slippery macadam— WEEDS give you positive traction. 


Of course there are WEEDS for all tires— fabrics, cords and bal- 
loons—for passenger cars and trucks. Here they are: 


WEED “Regulars” ARG 
for average conditions winter and summer—the original tire 
chains, standard for 22 years. 


WEED De Luxe Chains 

have the “greater mileage’? Cross Chain, an improved Hook 
and Twinlock Side Chains—three real improvements. The 
best chains for hard surfaced roads. 


WEED “Extra Heavy” : . 
for hard going in gumbo mud—a strong chain that will stand 
up long under severe conditions. 


WEED Truck Chains 


for single or dual-tired trucks—a heavy chain for heavy duty. 
For solids or pneumatics. 


Always carry a set of WEEDS with you—you can never tell when you'll 
need them. Your dealer has a complete stock—look for the brass-coated, 
hardened steel cross chains and the red connecting hook with WEED 
stamped on it, to be sure you get the best. 


American Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 
District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains 


or All Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” & 
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at Is Soil Improvement? 
By A. B. Ross 

















EFORE we turn to commercial fertilizer at all, we ought to 

make sure that we are manufacturing and using, to the 

limit consistent with safety, the greatest quantity and the 
richest quality of soil solution our farms can produce with the 
aid of bacteria. 

The basic profits in farming are in the soil and the rotation. 
Additional profits may be made from the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer. But fertilizer can not take the place of the plow, the 
harrow, subsoiling crops, a sound rotation, drainage, air supply, 
and the many other things on which the soil solution depends for 
its quantity and quality. 

There is, you know, a very respectable crowd of scientific men 
who claim that fertilizer reaches the plants only indirectly. They 
say that the role of fertilizer is in correcting soil conditions, due 
to the toxins or poisonous refuse of previous crops. 

Perhaps, also, these applications of fertilizer are used directly 
in the stimulation of the many kinds of bacteria—those which 
neutralize the poisons, those which bring about the decay of 
organic matter, and those which reassemble that decayed and 
cleansed organic matter, and combine it. with fresh supplies of 
nitrogen, for the use of the higher types of plant life. 


Plant Feeding Is Not Soil Improvement 


There is such a thing as “soil improvement,’’ but soil improve- 
ment is not the practise of putting commercial fertilizers into the 
soil. That is plant feeding, or, if vou like, plant fattening. The 
only soil improvement that has any right to the name is improve- 
ment of the physical condition of the soil. 

For, in the final analysis, soil fertility is largely a matter of soil 
texture; and with the right sort of soil texture and the right rota- 
tions the teaching of the new school that the soil solution will 
furnish all the minerals needed, comes pretty close to the facts. 

Crops require an enormous quantity of water; and the ability 
of the soil to retain this water determines what the crop will be. 

Crops require, also, a great quantity of immediately available 
nitrogen. Nitrogen is, in fact, the plant-food element on which 
much -of our attention “has to be centered. Phosphorus and 
potash are much easier to handle. .They have the habit. of ‘‘stay- 
ing put.”” When added to the soil they do not. drain out in the 
soil water, but stay on hand until-used. “But nitrogen is a lively 
element, and comes and goes as occasion requires. 


The Happiness of Bacteria 


On soils that have been farmed for years the nitrogen supply is 
made daily by bacteria, and the bacteria require a constant supply 
of air from which to draw their nitrogen. 

The first underground factors which limit crops, therefore, are 
an undersupply of either air or water. If the soil is poorly drained 
there is an undersupply both of water and air, for a well-drained 
soil holds more water than a poorly-drained soil, and holds it in 
the right place and at the right time. Surplus water drains out of 
poorly-drained’ soil during. the? growing weather, just when 
it is most needed, but is held in well-drained soils during that 
same period. 

What we want to do is to make soils that are naturally not 
retentive of water, hold more, and- those which hold too much 
water, hold it in a better way during the growing period. 

Too little humus must be corrected by increasing the quantity, 
both for the added water-hold- 
ing capacity, and for furnishing 


market. It is quite likely that they will have to be changed, 

Some crops of our standard rotations depress the formation of 
nitrates and diminish the net supply of soil humus—precisely what 
we do not want to do; others stimulate the formation of nitrates 
and add to the supply of humus. 

Based on the usual assumption that the root systems of the 
plants contain about one-third as much dry matter as the tops, 
the humus-making dry material left in the soil by one common 
rotation would be about as follows: 

Dry matter in 
root systems 


70 bushels of corn 2,800 Ibs. 


40 bushels of oats L305. * 
20-bushels of wheat 1.300. .** 
2 tons of clover (and sod turned under) 2,000 
2.5 tons of timothy (and sod turned under) 2,500 


But the soil solution formed from these roots is not at all the 
same for each crop. Corn and clover roots have plenty of phos- 
phorus, but a much larger proportion of potash than the roots of 
the small grains. -Corn and clover roots are richer in nitrogen 
than are the roots of oats, wheat, and timothy. Moreover, the 
corn and clover roots have penetrated to greater depths, and 
added to soil aeration, while the roots of all the other three have 
allowed the soil to settle and compact, and diminished the under- 
ground supply of air. 


Timothy Sod Poor Sod 


has shown most clearly that the crop which gets 
in both quantity 


Experience 
the clover sod finds the soil solution right 
and. quality. 

Corn on a timothy sod can’t make the riffle, as compared with 
the same corn on a clover sod. In some Illinois experiments the 
wheat almost doubled in production when given the clover sod 
instead of thé oats stubble. 

The soil solution, is clearly enriched by the growing of potatoes, 
without fertilizer; that is, so far as other crops in the rotation are 
concerned: In the Wooster three-year potato rotation, the un+ 
fertilized plats produced slightly more wheat in the last half of 
the 24 years than ‘in the first half, and within a few pounds as 
much clover. But on the same soil, in the five-year standard 
rotation, during the same period, the yields of wheat were only 
half, and of clover much less than half, those in the three-vear 
potato rotation on unfertilized plats. 


More in the Soil than We Get Out 


It is perfectly true that our present system of farming is really 
mining; but it is not even good mining. We think we are robbing 
our soils of their stored fertility, when, as a matter of fact, we are 
taking only a part of what we could take with safety, if we planned 
our system to take advantage of our opportunity to call on bal- 
aneed reserves. 

Rotations. are certainly booked for changes, which will mean 
larger production from. natural fertility, more abundant crops 
and income from the farm itself, without destroying the neces 
sary quantities of humus, or murdering the bacteria on which we 
depend for future crops. 

Look back just a few years. We have only lately rediscovered 

the value of clover. Alfalfa as 
: a soil tonic is relatively new; 





homes in which the bacteria 
can bed down, be happy, work 
and multiply. 

Manuring, where manure 
can be had, and other ways of 
furnishing humus and bacteria 
where the supply of manure is 
too small to do the job, are 
very properly classed as soil 
improvement. Anything, - in 
fact, which brings about a 
sounder proportion — of — soil 
water and soil air, with drain- 
age to take care of worked-over 
wastes and poisons, is soil 


Corn and Clover Tell the Tale 





sweet clover is just beginning 
to come into the limelight. The 
whole restless movement of 
modern agriculture is a groping 
for new plants which will fit n 
new rotations, and either pre- 
vent the running down of our 
cropping records, or _ build 
them up to very much higher 
levels. : 1 | 

And the new rotations are 
going to fit better and do away 
with a good deal of labor. 

In these new rotations fer- 
tilizer will be used, and im 





improvement. 
. , Sy arm slipping? 
Better Rotations Wanted Fo yee Gemmeeee 


Our common rotations are not 
planned to fit the convenience 
or conditions of our soils, but 
to fit our own ideas of farming 
and the requirements of the 





Are your present crops of corn and 

clover as large as 20 years ago? 
This is the test—the barometer. 
are the great “soil improvement’”’ plants, the soil-aera- 
tors, the water-holders, the humus-makers, the tried and 
true friends of the soil bacteria. 


considerable quantities, but It 
will be put in its proper place; 
which is, to supplement the 
fertility stored. in the 80 
solution, and not to replace 
that fertility, now kept lock 
in the reserves by unintelligent 
farming methods. 


For corn and clover 
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Bu ys fin y 
ENGINE Up to 10 H-P. 


Now Anyone Can Afford the WITTE All-Fuel 
Engine—The Standard WITTE That Burns 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas oil or Gas. 


Here is the answer to the demand for cheap- 
er power—and the opportunity to show a 
profit of $1,000.00 or more this year. With 
the WITTE Throttling-Governor Engine you 
can do all the jobs easily and quickly at a 
fraction of the cost of ‘‘hired help.”’ 


Makes All Farm Work Easy 


and Cheap ED. ere 


This WITTE Engine stands alone as the standard of farm 
power—with steady and reliable performance at any speed. 
Regardless of the work—-pumping, grinding feed, sawing wood, 
churning, etc.—it makes all work easy and cheap. Easily 
moved from place to place, you can save the work of several 
men all the time. 


had wr? oe Fo 
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This WITTE Engine burns any fuel—kerosene, gasoline, 
distillate, gas oil or gas—the cost of operation is very small. 
Equipped with the WITTE Speed Regulator, the power range 
enables you to do all jobs at a big saving. 


Equipped with The WITTE Engine is also equipped with 
the Famous the famous WICO MAGNETO—a guar- 

. antee of perfect ignition in all weather 
Wico Magneto and temperatures. The most dependable 
and best ignition system known today. Far superior and more 
economical than the old style battery. 
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Remember—this one-profit engine is sold direct to you by the 
man who builds it and I have over 100,000 satisfied customers 
all over the world. This WITTE Engine, at the lowest price 
in history, is the result of over 40 years devoted to building en- 
gines in the largest individually owned engine plant in the world. 


Send today for my big FREE ENGINE BOOK 


or ask for our 
catalog of Log 
and TreeSaws, 
i” Saw Rigs and 
isles that Will Save you hard © 
work and make you money. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1620 Witte Bldg., 
1620 Empire Bldg., 


ard 





Kansas City, Missouri 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





NOVEMBER, 19: 


or 





1—Medium light-weight, yet so durable that the 
WITTE is sold on a LIFETIME guarantee. 


2—Valve-in-head—the standard engine design 
for economy, surplus dependable power. 


3—Throttling governor — ever steady speed 
with any fuel. 


4—Burns all fuels—no special attachments 
necessary. 


5—WICO-MAGNETO—the perfect high ten- 
sion ignition. 
6€—Self-adjusting carburetor—no waste fuel. 


7—Speed Regulator makes one engine handle 
many jobs. 


These are only a few of the 50 special 
features that make the WITTE ENGINE the 
standard—and the best engine you can use at 
any price. 


SI 


ALL SIZES 2 to 25 H-P 
Seiue your old “gas eater” and 


buy a WITTE Today! 










































30 Days Liberal Trial 


So confident am I that the WITTE Engine 
will solve every power problem that I offer to 
send it on 30 days test—use it on the hardest 
work and if it is not right, I’ll make it right, 


without expense to you. 


WITTE Engine for a LIFETIME. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


1620 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1620 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me at 
once the catalog checked below. 


Check the ones you want. 
Engine catalog. ; Log and Tree Saw catalog. 
Pump Book. 


I guarantee the 
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Buy Direct From Mill F 
and Save Up to*2000! —— 
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“Home No. 500 i oan 6 == a b “Gordon VanTine. Co. 
home with 4 bed- — - t - ne : ae Davenport, to 

rooms, living room Aw oa | 

dining room and - H 









bath Mater 
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200 Home Plans 

Photos, floor-plans, descrip- 
tions of home 2s. 3 to 10 rooms; 
$750 to $3,000, 


Book of Barns 

Shows 654 sizes and kinds of 
barns— feed, stock, general, 
hay, hog and poultry houses, 
granaries, corncribs. 


Building Material Catalog 


Everything kor building, ai 
wholesale prices ees 











Get Gordon-Van Tine’s 
Wholesale Prices 
Before You Build! 


The Buying Power of 200,000 Customers , i 
Helps You to Big Savings! , — 


Barns in Our 
Barn Book 
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Because of the tremendous volume made possible through the purchases of Gerden-VanTine Barn No. 403 

200,000 customers, you can buy highest quality at lowest wholesale prices }#2.; plan to suit your needs. SOAS Poult ry 
f. ill t Materials, 30 x 36 x 12 f oO 

from Gordon-Van Tine. We own big timber tracts, operate four mills, cu House N° 479 
and ship lumber and material in trainloads, and hence sell far below ordinary Modern, eidentific type. 
retail lumber markets. You’ll save even on a $25 order! Get prices for fall Large. low windows, hinged 

os _as , ’ p, admit sunshine to 
building NOW ! floor. Upper windows light 


Hundreds of Customers Do Own Building fecding passage at back. 


We machine-saw heavy joists, studs, rafters and sheathing at mill. This i 

















20- 
saves 30% of your labor on the job. Ready-Cut Plans are so easy to follow — 
and material so accurately cut that hundreds of buyers put up their own on all 
houses and: barns. Material also supplied Not Ready-Cut if desired. ey 
an Tine 
Homes 
000 Buildin terial Send Us Your Bills 
5, — — FOUR MILLS o Figure 
argains Davenport, Ia. We sell sa Sty millwork, hard- 
Lumber Bathroom and St. Louis, Mo. ware and paints in any quantity. 
Shingles Plumbing Supplies Chehz ilis, Wash, Whatever you are going to build, 
Lath Roofing attiesburg, Miss. remodel or repair, send us your list 
Flooring Paints Weshipfromone of materials and we will figure it This house provides both air 
Windows Glass nearest you free and give you lowest freight- and sunshine. Note roof win- 
Doors Furnaces paid prices. dows—plenty of warm sunshine 
and good is. Roof of 
st slate-s aced., f t 
Jap-a-Top Slate Clear White Pine 5x Gordon-Van Tine Garages io, oar ce 


Panel Door Quality Paint $89.06 and Up 

The Standard Goes further. Lasts 
Door of America. longer. Special kinds 
Finest manufac- i for every 
ture,lumber “A” . a purpose. 
quality white Highest 
pine. Size 2-6x6-6 quality 
—1% inch thick. house 
A Special Gordon- — Lumber ready- 
Van Tine Bargain colors. cut, bundled and 


S981 marked. Build it 
sgcco ant yourself, ee ee ee er 
PerGal. fc 


Gordon-VantTin e Co. ordon-Van Tine Co. 


610 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
ESTABLISHED I16865 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 
O Build; © Repair; as follows: 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back j.,.... 
610 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa | 


Surfaced Roofing 

‘ Green or red; 
85 Ibs. to roll. 
Complete with 
nails and ce- 
“i ment. Fire-re- 
fm sisting ;guaran- 
7 teed 15 years. 
Other grades at 
lower prices. 
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A Cabin of Logs and Stone 


By Edward T. Boggs 











all will admit said many wise things, 

remarked that chopping down trees 
was one of the best forms of exercise, and 
followed it out by putting it in practise on 
many an occasion. When this exercise is 
combined with the useful addition of pro- 
viding yourself with a house, I think you 
will agree with me that it is more than ever 
worth while. Carrying boulders and dig- 
ging footings may not be quite such good 
exercise, but they are all part of the game 
and are a necessary beginning for a house. 

The young man whose experience in this 
connection I am about to relate bought two 
acres of wooded ground bordering a creek 
not more than 25 miles from Philadelphia, 
and during three weeks’ vacation finished 
the cabin which he had started in spring. 
Gathering the boulders and stone, of which 
there were a great variety, he got enough 
to build the foundations of the log-cabin 
shown in the illustration. 

Digging the foundation three feet deep, 
the stones were thrown into the trenches. 
Concrete made of one part of Portland 
cement and three parts of sharp, coarse, 
clean sand was used. After this was mixed 
thoroughly, enough water was poured in 
until the whole was just thin enough to 
pour. Half-inch iron rods with threaded 
ends were fixed in the stonework at the 
corners. 

A bed of mortar was put on the top of 
the wall and the logs were laid and em- 
bedded in the mortar, the ends first being 
notched as shown. It was necessary first, 
however, to build the chimney. The 
hearth of the fireplace was made of thin, 
flat stones laid on four inches of cinder 
concrete. The facing of the fireplace was 
also of stone neatly pointed with light-gray 
mortar, while the back and jambs were 
made of fire-brick. 


CAST-IRON damper, the width of the 
fireplace, was used. This made a sup- 
port for the head of the fireplace. The 
chimney flue was made 18 inches square, 
with a large smoke-chamber. The stones 
of the chimney, being laid the whole length 
of the chimney and left sticking out at the 
ends, give the same effect as the logs 
below. 
The window and door frames were made 
of 3 x 5-inch pieces, surfaced and rabbeted 
for the sash and put together on the ground. 


Ts late Theodore Roosevelt, whom we 


As each log was put in place the top was 
roughened, also the bottom of the next to 
be put in place. Then after the walls were 
finished and the frames fitted in place, all 
cracks were filled with cement mortar on 
the outside and asbestos mortar on the 
inside. The roof rafters were made of 
small logs about six inches in diameter, 
halved with flat side up. These were cov- 
ered with sheathing boards, eight inches 
wide, surfaced on the upper side only, and 
covered with heavy roofing felt. Later the 
roof was shingled on shingle lath with ran- 
dom-width Oregon shingles. 


HE top-soil was removed from the area 
within the cabin walls and with the 
earth from the trenches graded around the 





three weeks, was less than $600. I forgot 
to add that a stone-mason and belper were 
brought in to complete the chimney. So 
you see what can be done with energy and 
a little knowledge combined. 

The ladies will be glad to know that a 
dresser obtained from the mill was placed 
in the kitchen, also a good oil-stove and 
hot-water heater. Shelves were erected in 
the kitchen and living-room, also in the 
bedrooms, with hooks underneath and 
curtains in front, to act as closets. 

This is now an ideal spot, with the creek 
for bathing and boating only 100 feet 
away, delightful walks through the forest, 
and only an hour from the city by motor. 
Does it not sound delightful? Some of Our 
Folks, not too far from cities, might build 

















A well-built and picturesque cabin 








house. The floor of the building was filled 
to the depth of eight inches with furnace 
cinders rolled and tamped, then three inches 
of cinder concrete, upon which were laid 
large flat stones pointed with cement mortar. 
The partitions were made of small tree 
trunks about four inches in diameter 
placed perpendicularly, close together, with 
interstices caulked. The only work done 
with outside help was the plumbing, put in 
and piping completed before the flooring 
was finished. 

The only materials bought were cement, 
lime and sand for mortar, the sheathing 
boards, felt roofing and shingles, the win- 
dow-sash of the windows, doors, the hard- 
ware, nails, screens, etc. The total expense 
including the wages of a carpenter for the 
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The floor plan. Looks cozy, doesn’t it? 


cabins like this and rent them to city folks 
for the summer months. The boys would 
like a cabin for their club house, too. 


—————— 


Welding iokin Castings 


HE other day when I went to use a 

concrete mixer that had just been re- 
turned by a borrowing neighbor, I found 
that the machine would not run. Twelve 
cogs had been cracked off of one of the gear- 
wheels. 

I could not wait until a new wheel could 
be had from the manufacturer, so I took 
the broken casting to an acetylene welder 
in our little town. In a very short time he 
had built up the twelve cogs to their normal 
height. 

While waiting for the repair I looked, 
about the shop. I found that this wizard 
in iron could restore to its original state any 
kind of a casting. There was a mower 
wheel that had a part of the rim and spokes 
broken out. Repaired and painted, it 
looked new. There was a mold-board 
broken into five pieces, broken plowshares, 
castings from manure-spreaders, and what- 
not, all made stronger than they were be- 
fore, at smaller cost than new parts. The 
time saved was a great item for all the 
owners. Many machines that have been 
thrown on the scrap heap could have been 
saved by this process of welding. 

D. D. Brandt. 


—_>—__—_ 


The good rotation contains a cash crop such 
as wheat, a legume crop, a cultivated ma- 
nure-crop and a livestock-feed crop, grouped 
to distribute farm labor as evenly as possi- 
ble. The small grain (disked in) follows 
the row crop, and is followed by clover, 
which can be turned under for the new row 
crop. This does away with plowing for 
two years and makes only two plowings in 
the four years to complete the rotation. 


Make a Big Salary— 
I 





the public wants— 


Sell Radio In 
Spare Time! 


Will Show You How! 


OU can do it in your 

spare time—even- 
ings. Lay the foundation 
for a permanent, profitable 
business of your own. Give it 
all your time when you’ve 
proven the big opportunities 
it holds for you. Sell what 


Demonstrate the Ozarka in 
your own home or in your 
prospect’s home.Salesexperi- 
ence not necessary—weteach 


= you! Ozarka instruments 





J. Matheson Bell 
Pres., Ozarka Inc. 


priced right, with sales helps, 
national and local advertis- 
ing, make your selling easy. 


12 Selling Lessons FREE! 


The Ozarka plan of selling radio is entirely differ- 


ent. 


Most practical—easier to explain. Sales are 


made quicker and easier. Knowledce of radio not 
necessary—we teach you every detail without charge! Our 


success With 4,100 men proves the merit of our teaching. 


3.100 Men Are Doing It! 


The Ozarka organization today consists of 3,100 men. In terri 
tory not now covered the right man is wanted 
n spare time is not unusual. 
successful—some have been with us for three years 


FREE Book Tells How— 


Big money 
Many Ozarka men are very 


Write me personally—tell me about yourself, and I’ll see 


that my 64 page book, Ozarka Plan 
out cost. Please mention the name of pone none 
sure of my personal attention, attach coupon bel 
your letter. J. Matheson Bell, Pres, 
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— —Chicago, Illinois _ 


. Gentlemen: 9-25-120E 
! I am greatly interested in the FREE BOOK ‘The 
{ Ozarka Plan’’ whereby I can sell your radioinstruments. 
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Treasure Chest key 


today and save money 


SEND 
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EASY 
WAY 
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helper for 40 . + 
The farmers best helper for You ca Send for free 


nd ba bs Fin Fee 
kac very year. 
cuteiear apuiie? te prices. Address Dept. 15 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 S. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tricity. 
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Offers Big-Pay Jobs 
to Properly-Trained Men! 


Get into this great field of opportunities. There’s real 
money in it for you. My big Electrical Course is the 
result of 27 years’ experience. 


Spend 12 HappyWeeks at COYNE 
Here you get a Complete Electrical Training on big, modern 
@pparatus in t - ewan You don’t need advanced education 
or experience, Expert instructors guide you at every step. 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN- My Employment Dept. helps you 
get S job Socata part or sll your expenses white coornine See 
0 a juate. 
today for BIG FREE BOOK and Special Offer. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
2300 W. Harrison St. Dept. 2508, Chicago, tll. 
—_———— 


Send this Cou nowfor BIG FREE BOOK 
and DETAILS OF MY SPECIAL OFFER! 
3555 Witarriesh St Dope asoe, Cucagsc 


Dear H. C,:—You bet! Send the Big FREE 12x15 Book with 
its 151 actual photos of electrical scenes, also Special Offer. 
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Virginia’s Little Denmark 


By Werner P. Meyer 








TS arm projecting into the sea, on one 

side separated from the mainland by 

Chesapeake Bay, on the other the 
Atlantic Ocean, the eastern peninsula of 
Virginia geographically resembles Den- 
mark upside down. 

But economically the comparison is 
more correct. For while co-operatives all 
over the United States have been born 
and have died, the farmers in this tip of 
“Virginny”’ have united in one big market- 
ing co-operative. Just as the co-ops in 
Denmark have done, this marketing or- 
ganization has made a go of it for many 
vears and built up a surplus fund big 
enough to weather many lean vears. 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia Pro- 
ducers Exchange is the second-oldest co- 
operative shipping-asso- 


in connection with the shipping and 
marketing of potatoes that we can get the 
best idea as to the real workings of this 
successful farmers’ exchange. 


Only Farmers Belong 


Organization is comparatively simple. 
Only persons actually farming or owning 
land in the territory where the exchange 
operates are entitled to a limited amount 
of stock. It is, therefore, a real farmers’ 
co-operative, not a privately-owned ship- 
ping-association disguised under the name 
of co-op. 

The whole exchange is divided into local 
divisions with one or more shipping 
centers. The local division is composed of 
20 .or more stockholder-farmers. Each 





ciation in the United 
States. The territory 
it covers is made up 


chiefly of the two penin- 
sular counties of North- 


ampton and Accomac, 
but farmers from ad- 
joining Maryland dis- 


tricts also ship through 
the exchange. 

The exchange has been 
free from the bad in- 
fluence of politics. Its 
first president, Ben D. 
Gunter, is still president, 
and its first general 
manager, W. A. Burton, 
is still on the job, as is 
the first secretary and 
treasurer, A. J. McMath. 


A Model for Other 














Co-Ops 


It is significant that the 

principles worked out 

by this handful of plain dirt farmers 
almost 30 vears ago are the ones which 
later were recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to co- 
operatives throughout the country. 

The principal crops grown in these two 
counties are strawberries and vegetables. 
The harvesting season in this part of the 
country starts early and continues through- 
out the summer and fall. It starts off in 
May with cabbage and onions. An 80- 
mile stretch of double-track railroad cuts 
the peninsula in half, and over these rails 
trains are rolling day and night during the 
harvest season, carrving fruits and vege- 
tables to northern markets. 

Before the last crate of onions is shipped, 
the strawberries begin to come in. The 
strawberry crop is becoming more impor- 
tant now with the coming of good high- 
ways. Last June, trucks loaded with 
strawberries picked in the afternoon left 
Onley at 4 P. M. and arrived on the 
Philadelphia market—200 miles distant— 
at twelve midnight, which means that 
many of them were on the consumer’s 
table for breakfast. Strawberries are 
followed by potatoes, these by tomatoes 
and sweet potatoes. 

But the biggest crop is potatoes—early 
potatoes. As one fellow said, ‘All they 
know down there is spuds.’’ But we must 
hand it to them that they know spuds 
well. Especially the marketing of them, 
since early potatoes are easily perishable, 
and besides, the crop is seasonal. If they 
aren’t turned over at the right moment 
and to the right market, the shipper loses. 

Eastern Shore folks, however, don’t 
lose—at least not often—and that is why 
they are so loyal to their exchange. It is 


Building from which the business of the E. S. of Va. 


Co-Operative is directed 


local division has one representative on 
the Board of Directors, which is the source 
of all authority in the exchange. All the 
business is conducted by the officers 
elected annually by the board. All busi- 
ness is transacted through the general 
offices, of which the general manager has 
charge. 

The privilege of shipping through the 
exchange is not restricted to stockholders ‘ 
alone, but tenants of stockholders, as well 
as any farmer who holds a Certificate of 
Shipping Privilege, may ship. The cer- 
tificate is obtained upon endorsement of 
the local director. Members who violate 
their loyalty are dropped and can not 
ship again during the crop season. 

Selling to ‘‘Gyps”’ 
Whenever local competitors offer a higher 
price—a price plainly above the true 
market value—for the purpose of inducing 
the loyal member to quit the exchange, 
the general manager can give permission 
to the member to sell a certain amount 
to the higher bidder. . This clause pro- 
tects the exchange against any unscrupU- 
lous outbidding which would otherwise 
be done by private competitors, with a 
view to making the member quit the 
exchange early in the season. Members 
losing their rights by making unauthoriz 
sales through other channels than the 
exchange can be reinstated the next year. 


Field Inspection 


In selling its Star brand, the Easter 
Shore Exchange is employing an extensive 
inspection system.. ‘Proper grading, 
says G. S. Ralston, manager of the stam 
ards department, ‘is just as necessary 98 
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putting fertilizer on the potatoes to make 
them grow.” 

Ralston—‘“‘Exchange Ralston,’’ as he is 
known among Eastern Shore folks—is in 
charge of general inspection. Under him 
are zone inspectors who have charge of 
half a dozen or so loading stations, and 
each loading station has one inspector 
with as much help as necessary to inspect 
properly the day’s loading, both in the 
field and at the loading point. 

During the busiest part of the season, 
field inspectors work right on the field. 
Every grower is given a cardboard which 
has the exact minimum size allowed for 
each one of the brands of potatoes. It 
only takes half an hour’s practise and any 
picker can tell in which grade a potato 
belongs. Early potatoes, not being ripe 
when harvested, can not be machine- 
graded, for the bruises would cause them 
to spoil before reaching the market. It is 
the field inspectors’ duty to see to it that 
no culls or smaller potatoes than the stand- 
ard are included in each brand. 


Many Inspection Headquarters 


At all the important loading stations 
one sees a little 15 x 20 one-story building. 
Above the door is a neat sign-board with 
“Eastern Shore of Virginia Producers 
Exchange” painted on it. These little 
buildings can be seen at every station and 
side-track in Accomac and Northampton 
counties. 

The local inspector makes his head- 
quarters at this office. He and his assis- 
tants are right on the job from early in 
the morning until the last car-load is 
loaded at night. 

Each shipper is assigned a car and, as 
he loads, a reasonable number of barrels 
are opened, unless the field inspector has 
O.K.’d them, and inspected as to the 
general condition, packing of the barrels, 
filling, and grading as to size. No po- 
tatoes with soft-rot, scab, sun-scald, sun- 
greening, cuts and bruises bound to spoil 
the shipment, are accepted. All of the 
barrels must conform to the U.S. Standard. 

The local inspector decides on the 
brand label to which a shipment is en- 
titled. The grower’s initials are marked 
on the barrel, if less than a car-load lot. 
When the inspector sends in his report to 
the headquarters at Onley, Va., he states 
whether the shipment is poor, fair, good 
or excellent. With this information on 
hand, the sales department at Onley de- 
cides on the market at which this particular 
cear-load will bring the most with the least 
adjustment. 

On the face of it, it may seem very 
expensive to have such a large inspection 
force. But since adopting this system, 
the exchange has been able very materially 
to reduce ‘‘adjustments’”’ which heretofore 
had been necessary, not saying anything 
about the higher premium they were 
able to obtain on the market for standard- 
ized shipments. Commission men on all 
the large markets know what they will 
get when they order a car of Eastern 
Shore produce. 


Plain Sense and Honest Dealing 


When you go and talk to W. A. Burton, 
the general manager, it doesn’t take you 
long to realize that this farmers’ exchange 
Is built up on the foundation of plain 
business sense and honest dealing. 

“We try to treat a poor Negro tenant 
with the same consideration as we do the 
grower who ships 3,000 barrels,’ says 
W. H. Taylor, one of the officers at the 
exchange headquarters in Onley. 

During the last year, the gross sales of 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange totaled more than $10,000,000. 
At the end of 1924 the exchange had a 
surplus of $275,000 and by the end of 
this year this fund will have reached the 
$300,000 mark, after which all profits of 
the exchange can be divided as patronage 
dividends. 
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ALL the benefits that 
electric light and 
power can bring--- 
convenience, safety, 
the saving of labor, 
contentment, true 
happiness---all these 
are wow within the 
easy reach of every 
farm home. Wow 
you can have 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. W-13, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Freedom and Control 


Without some freedom, life is forever stunted. 
Restrict the growth and nourishment of any plant 
too much, and sce what happens. And human en- 
terprise is but another kind of plant—it must be 
nourished. It must be free to grow. 


This does not mean that we must let our fields run 
wild—there must be Jaw and order. The electric 
light and power industry is no exception to this 
rule. With public regulation ofrates and stand- 
ards of electric service, the industry is effectively 
controlled, and its future lies in the hands of the 
people. 

Encouragement is necessary if an industry is to 
grow—a return upon the money spent to build it, 
sufficient to encourage the furnishing of money for 
further building. Because this has been recognized 
by the public regulators, new capital has been ob- 
tainable as needed, enabling the industry, through 
the use of improved equipment, to produce elec- 
tricity at a lower cost. 

The result has been a reduction in the price paid for 
electric service by the public during a period when 
the general cost of living has increased more than 
seventy per cent. 

Both freedom and control are possible in the wise 
regulation of a public service industry. 


To extend greater benefits of electricity to economists and engineers representing the 
agriculture is the problem now being U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
studied by fifteen state committees, co- and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
operating with the national committee on Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
the Relation of Electricity ta Agricul- Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
ture. The Committee on the Relation of Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of Electric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work write fe r a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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12 Gauge; 6 Shote; Great with super shells 


a long-range, true-pattern Marlin Model 42 A Shotgun. | 


B*o your game, get the poultry-thieving fox or coyote. Shoot 


visible hammer. You'll bank on it for all shooting, from weed-skipping rabbits | 


f. Pommoviese, to soaring hawks. Buy it today—your Dealer can take care of 
odel 43 you. Write us for latest Pocket Catalog. 


| THE | MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 133 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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How Many People ° 
Can We Feed? 


Continued from page 13 














some of the low-grade land under cultivation, 
How far can we expect to increase our per- 
acre crop yields in the United States? 

Pessimists find plenty of material in a 
study of crop yields that indicates we can 
not increase yields to any great extent. The 
main point on which they base their con- 
clusion is that yields in the past ten or 15 
years have shown very little average increase, 
Such a statement, however, will not stand 
close analysis. 

All crops have shown a slow increase in 
yields for a good many years, with the ex- 
ception of cotton and wheat. These two 
crops during the decade 1910 to 1920, par- 
ticularly, show a decrease in per-acre yields, 
But this is due to the ravages of the cotton 
boll-weevil with cotton; and with wheat the 
decline is readily explained by the fact that 
during the war much low -grade land in the 
semi-arid regions of the West was put in 
wheat. Quite a bit of this land yields only 
five or six bushels of wheat per acre, and 
naturally the average for the country suffers, 


Yields Easily Increased 


There is no lack of authentic evidence to 
indicate that our crop land can be made to 
grow materially larger average yields than 
now are the rule. At the Ohio Experiment 
Station a 25-years’ test, using conservative 
but good fertility practises, shows that they 
have secured average yields of 67 bushels of 
corn and 29 of wheat, while the average of 
the state is 37 bushels of corn and 16 bushels 
of wheat. 

In short, agriculture in the United States 
is still far from its limit. The yields cited 
may never be reached as an average for the 
nation or for any one state. But it does seem 
reasonable to assume that our high-grade 
land now under cultivation, and_ other 
irrigable and drainable land, could be ex- 
pected to give yields equal to those now 
being secured in Germany, a country with 
no better soil than ours. It is probable that 
the average vields secured by Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium are somewhat beyond 
us, since these countries are nearly all of 
very high-grade land, similar to the American 
Corn Belt, while much of the land now 
under cultiv: ation in Eastern and Southern 
United States is inferior. 

The superiority of German yields is easily 
shown in the following table, covering the 
years 1908-1913: 

Per cent of 


Crops U.S. Germany Germany 

to U.S. 
Wheat 14.6 bu. 31.5 bu. 216 
Oats ot Ne illite ba ** 184 
Barley 24.4 “ 40.8 ‘“ 167 
Rye 16.5 “ 26.6“ 161 
Potatoes 95.4 “ 201.0 ‘ 211 
Hay 1.38 tons 1.88 tons 137 


If we ‘‘weight’”” the German crop yields 
according to the acreage of crops in the 
United States, we find that the yields in 
Germany average about 80 per cent better 
than those of the United States. Such an 
increase in yields for the high-grade crop 
land of the United States is without doubt 
possible. It seems fair to assume, also, 
that the lower-grade land can eventually be 
made to yield more. 


Less Meat in the Diet? 


Along with this possible increase in per-acre 
yields a proportionate increase in livestock 
efficiency can be expected. With the in- 
creasing demands of the population on the 
food supply, consumers themselves will 

it cheaper to eat more corn, grains and vege- 
tables, and somewhat less meat. 

This tendenc y will reduce the numbers of 
beef cattle and hogs and increase the dairy 
cattle and poultry. The average production 
of the dairy cow in the United States 18 
roughly 4,000 pounds of milk a year; the 
average cow in Holland produces 7, 
pounds and in Denmark 7,750 pounds. It 
would seem reasonable from these figures 
that a production of 7,000 pounds a cow 
in the United States could be reached. 

As to hens, production can unque »stionably 
be doubled. The average hen now lays four 
dozens a year, while on many of the poultry 
farms in Ohio on which {Continued on page 95 
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New York Tackles Its 
Bad Markets 


Continued from page 34 














produce will be quickly hauled up ramps 
to raised platforms where it will be displayed 
for sale. These platforms will be 42 inches 
above the driveways and thus on the same 
level as the tail-boards of the dealers’ trucks. 

Trucks will enter at the north and south 
ends on a 20-foot driveway, and leave at 
the center over a 30-foot one-way driveway. 
A driveway 40 feet wide along the outshore 
side of the platforms and one 60 feet wide 
in the center of the terminal will give ample 
room for trucks to stand against the plat- 
forms without hindering the movement of 
trucks coming in or going out. 

Car-floats will begin to arrive at 4 P. M., 
and by 2 A. M., the cars will all have been 
unloaded, their contents taken to the display 
platforms, the tractors sent to the charging 
room to be recharged for the next day’s 
work, and the trailers stored out of the way. 
Buyers will enter the shed about 2 A. M.., 
and by noon everything will be sold and 
moved out of the terminal, giving ample 
time to clean up for the next day’s business. 


Ten Years’ Breathing Spell 


This terminal is not to be in any sense a 
storage house. It will be a receiving station, 
for the quick unloading and sale of the 
produce received. It is estimated that, at 
the present rate of growth, it will meet the 
needs of the primary market in New York 
for not more than ten years, but by that 
time it may have become possible to dis- 
tribute some commodities through secondary 
centers, thus decentralizing receipts, instead 
of having the bulk of them pass through one 
central market. The possibility of develop- 
ing secondary distributing centers is fore- 
casted by improvements of recent months by 
the Erie and the Pennsylvania at their Jersey 
City yards, but that is a story in itself. 

How will the railroads be induced to give 
up their valuable piers? It is not so hard as 
it sounds. The city owns the water-front, 
including the piers, and nearly all these piers 
are now held on yearly leases, which can be 
terminated on not more than a year’s notice 
if the city wants to make other use of the 
property. 

Finally, is there anything you might do to 
help the good work along? Very likely. 
Send your stuff to a market where they 
have a better system of handling it. 


Continued on page 84 





Congress and a Co-Op Law 
Continued from page 9 


whose selling costs and possible losses would 
be prorated among producers. C. L. Staley, 
manager of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers 
Association, proposes a sales tax on every 
unit of crops of which there is a burden- 
some surplus. This tax he would have the 
Government turn over to the organized 
producers, for the purpose of financing their 
marketing operations. 

Along a different line there will again be 
urged the vast agricultural marketing plan 
devised and extensively promoted by B. F. 
Yoakum. 


“Less Government in Business” 


Of such of these as involve the Government 
many degree of actual purchase or control 
of farm products, whether for export or for 
domestic trade, it is sufficient to say they 
tan hardly pass Congress. Any small suc- 
cesses that one or another may meet in com- 
mittee rooms or on the floor of either house 
will mean little. The full weight of ad- 
ministration, business, and economic in- 
fluence and arguments will be thrown 
against them. 

So far as co-operation is concerned, what- 
ever legislation is enacted in the near future 
—and there may be none—will not involve 
control of the movement by government 
agencies. Co-operators have _ indicated 
sufficiently their ability and their desires to 
Plan their own policies, carry out their own 
Marketing programs, and be responsible for 
their own mistakes. The slogan “‘less Gov- 
ffament in business” is likely to be con- 
sidered as having a special application to 
€0-operation this winter. 
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ANADA is the Land 

of Promise to-day. 
Canada promises prosper- 
ity, health and happiness 
to those who come prepared 
and determined to work. 
And, on her promises, Can- 
ada makes good. If you are 
strong and willing, you can 
make yourself independent 
in Canada, no matter if 
your cash capital is small. 


Take the Case of 
C. A. Dunning 


C. A. Dunning came to the 
Province of Saskatchewan in 
1903. He was an immigrant boy 
from England, only seventeen 
years old, not over strong, no 
money, no knowledge of agri- 
culture. But he wanted to work 
and he was looking for a job 
in Saskatchewan, as a start. He 
was determined to make good. 


He got the job. It was on a new 
farm in Saskatchewan, thirty 
miles from the end of the rail- 
way. His pay was $10.00 per 
i month and board. He lived in a 
sod shack and slept on the floor. 
To-day, Charles A Dunning is 
Premier of Saskatchewan, Chief 
Executive and Leader of the 
Provincial Government, and one 
i of the most successful farmers 
. in Canada. 


A Great Country 


Canada is a great, rich, varied 
country with the glorious power 
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Ss C.A.DUNNING —- Premier of Saskatchewan : 


The Living Proo 


That Canada 





is 


fakes Good| 


and vitality of youth, She is 
already the greatest exporter of 
wheat in the world, although 
only about one-fifth of her good 
farm land has as yet been 
brought under cultivation. 
Canada’s wheat crop in 1924 
was 262,000,000 bushels; in 
1925 it is officially estimated at 
391,000,000 bushels—an increase 
of 129,000,000 bushels. Other 
branches of farming—dairying, 
$tock-raising, etc.,—are increas- 
ing proportionately. Canada is 
increasingly rich in beef and 
dairy cattle, in horses and sheep, 
and in poultry. C. A. Dunning 
has shared in this development 
and prospered accordingly. 


C. A. Dunning’s story of success 
on the farm can be multiplied 
thousands of times in the differ- 
ent Provinces of Canada. Do 
YOU want to get ahead? Do 
YOU want to succeed and make 
a home for yourself on a low- 
cost farm where you can prosper 
and be independent? Come to 
Canada, the land of bigger crops 
and cheaper, richer land. Officers 
of the Canadian Government 
will help you, free of charge, to 
get suitably located; if desired 
they will supervise your start 
and give you all the help and 
counsel you may ask. Good land 
near the railroads sells at from 
$15.00 to $20.00 per acre. Free 
homesteads farther back. Full 
particulars will be found in the 
Canada Books issued by the 
Government. Send for one to- 
day. They’re free. Use this 
coupon. Opportunity is knock- 
ing at your door. 
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Room A40 





Department of Immigration and Colonization 


Please send me your free book on Farm 
Opportunities in Canada, 


Ottawa, Canada 





Name. 
Address. 
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UNION CARBIDE 


World’s best quality— 
highest gas yield 
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An industrial necessity 
and a boon to the farmer 


REAT industries have grown __ the farm home, has saved the eyes 
to depend on Union Carbide and lightened the burdens of 
for the welding and cutting of countless farmers, their wives 
metals. Every farmer should andchildren. It has made farm life 
know the location of the nearest sweeter. 
carbide gas welding shop for The plant is simple: an auto- 
quick repairs of farm machinery. matic generator and concealed 
The great railroad systems have iron piping. Those and the light- 
a hundred uses for carbide gas ing fixtures—either plain or orna- 
for lighting and welding. Carbide mental,as you select—are all you 
gas lighthouses and buoys make need to light your house, your 
safe many ocean highways. A_ barn, your farm yard and your 
million miners use Union Carbide poultry houses. 


in their cap lamps. You can cook and iron with carbide 
. gas. During winter and fall months the 

And the Seaee carbide has sun-like brightness of Union Carbide 
brought artificial sunlight to over gas in poultry houses increases egg pro- 


400,000 farms. The light that sci- duction. 


F Write for our interesting booklets on 
ence recognizes as the nearest carbide gas for lighting, cooking and 


approach to sunlight has cheered ironing. 
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i. UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept.96, New York, N.Y. 
| Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 
| Cooking 
| a oh i re bE naan sab eeepen en ebseeebnemnbancaae 
| Se .ncs.. cc ndnsabienigtaubcarbbenneusegsebate Os sos ote 
2 Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
feed not NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
a Carbide user sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
ee our mailing list for future helpful service. i 
co nr een cans aus may tins sims tty entn tiny cei eemten With nis CD. ENE, SOD ED ED ED I ED ED ND OD GN uD amp aall 





ROOFING “nics” |SAMPLE WOOLEN GOODS 


a Salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, underwear, hosiery, 

Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and steel | blankets, sheep lined coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc. 
roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. Send at envied to sne-halt less than regular prices. Write 
for new reduced price circular NOW. today for new price list. : ake 
Century Mig. Co., 218 Metropolitan Bldg., E. St. Louis, Il, | Minneapolis Woolen Mills Co., 612-0, Ist Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send For This Big Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page book is a text-book 
that you cannot afford to be without. It pictures and describes your 
orchard troubles and tells how to control them. It contains a complete 
7 spray program, simple and easy to follow—the same program that we 
follow successfully in our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 
This expensive book is free to any tree owner as long as the supply lasts, 


B. G. Pratt Company, Dept. 38, 50 Church St., New York 
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Insuring Your Life 
Insurance 


Continued from page 16 











estate first mortgages up to half of the 
appraised value of mortgaged property is 
the usual custom. It may be said that 
hardly any two trust agreements are alike 
for they are made to order to suit the in. 
dividual wishes of the makers. Like a will 
a trust agreement may be changed by the 
maker while he lives and retains his sanity 
This is sometimes necessary and advisable 
to meet the changing conditions of life. After 
the maker dies, no one can change the terms 
of his trust unless the agreement specifically 
grants the privilege. : 

Safety lies in the fact that the designs and 
wishes of the maker must be carried out to 
the letter. They may state that the funds 
shall be held in trust for a stipulated number 
of years and then paid either in a lump sum 
or instalments to children who have reached 
college age, or they may provide a definite 
sum payable after completion of education 
to establish a son in business. They should 
stipulate how, when and to whom payable 
and under what conditions. Many men 
prefer no restrictions as to the sums payable 
for the legitimate necessities of life, but that 
no part of the fund may be invested without 
the approval of the trustee. The bene- 
ficiary is. thus saved from the perils of the 
investment world. 


Individual Trustees 


Sometimes an individual friend or business 
associate is named instead of a trust company 
as trustee or coadministrator with the bene- 
ficiary. A relative or friend of the decedent's 
family thus inherits the responsibility of 
handling the funds. This plan lacks the 
security and certainty of a regular trust- 
company agreement. For one thing the legal 
restrictions are less stringent, the trustee 
may die or become incompetent or indif- 
ferent or both, making the appointment of a 
successor necessary. Unless the maker 
during his life selects an alternate trustee to 
fill the vacancy, obviously he can have no 
voice in the appointment. 


Life Insurance Instalments 


Most insurance policies issued in recent years 
contain the instalment clause, and any that 
do not may have it inserted without cost by 
applying to the insuring company. This 
clause is in practically all policies, but it is 
not operative unless the insured or his 
beneficiary requests that mode of settlement. 
Among underwriters this is known as “In- 
come Insurance.’’ It provides that when 
settlement is made under the contract, the 
amount of insurance is payable in monthly, 
annual, semi-annual or quarterly instal- 
ments instead of in a lump sum immediately 
after the insured’s death. Regardless of the 
plan of insurance or of the amount, settle- 
ment may be made over a period of years 
specified in the policy. Under this provision 
the home is maintained, the children are kept 
in school, and the family budget is arranged 
to fit a definite income. The _ beneficiary 
knows in advance just what amount she will 
receive, when and for what period. This is 
generally more than she knows during her 
husband's life. While the insured lives he 
can change the terms of the instalment pay- 
ments as often as he likes to meet changing 
circumstances, but after his death, no power 
on earth can alter the terms of the policy. | 
A man is thus permitted to continue his 
income or any portion of it to his dependents 
for ten, 20 or 30 years, or for their entire life. 
When death removes his name from the 
pay-roll of his employers his wife’s name 1 
entered upon the pay-roll of the insurance 
company and the checks continue to come 
with the utmost regularity month after 
month to meet household expenses as they 
arise. Under this plan there is no publicity, 
no contact with lawyers, no will to probate, 
no expense, and the estate stands without 
shrinkage. The money—every cent of it— 
passes silently to the beneficiary. That 1. 
all except inheritance tax. The interest 02 
these deferred instalments averages 
per cent, and is backed by the full resources 
of the insurance company, running in some 
cases into billions of assets. The life insurance 
companies make no charge for the service. 
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Cheaper Land 
Clearing 


Continued from page 18 








increased value of his farm due to clearing. 
This amounted to less than $50 an acre. 
Most of the land covered in these surveys 
was rather heavy clearing. It all had to be 
brushed more or less before it was cleared. 
The $30 also includes all the stone-picking, 
leveling and breaking that had to be done. 

One would hesitate a long time before 
taking a contract to do all of these things for 
$30 an acre—unless he was very green at 
the business. Twice $30 an acre would be 
nearer a safe contract price at present wage 
levels. The reason for this difference be- 
tween the cost of clearing as figured using 
hired labor and large-scale methods, and the 
actual value of the clearing, is that land isn’t 
cleared that way in most cases. 

In the second place, in actual acres by far 
the largest part of this land cleared in the 
past, and still cleared, is cleared by the 
so-called ‘delayed system’’—that is, by 
letting the stumps rot for a while. 








INNESOTA’S Northeast Demonstra- 

tion Farm and Experiment Station, 
located at Duluth, started an experiment in 
the fall of 1913 to test out the green or 
forced system of clearing land and the ripe 
or delayed system. The standing timber was 
cut. The brush, slashings, and old logs were 
then piled for burning. This completed the 
land-clearing process up to the stage of stump 
removing. The tract to be cleared was 
divided into three equal parts. One part 
was green-cleared using dynamite alone, 
and another using stump-puller and dynamite 
together. On the first, stumps that were not 
entirely removed were finished by the use of 
ateam. On the second, only enough dyna- 
mite was used to crack and loosen the 
stump, after which it was pulled with the 
stump-puller. The smaller stumps were not 
blasted at all. 

The third part was brushed in 1913, 
pastured until the fall of 1919, and then 
cleared tinder the delayed system. The 
first thing that was done was to put two men 
and a team to pulling all the stumps possible 
by direct hitch. It is very surprising how 
many they were able to pull. Approximately 
two-thirds of all the stumps were pulled in 
this manner. Those that were left averaged 
over 13 inches in diameter at the base. 

Figuring man-labor 
rates then prevailing, this system saved 
nearly 37 per cent over using dynamite alone, 
as in the first part of the tract, and 46 per 
cent over using dynamite and a stump- 
puller. This means an average saving of 
over 40 per cent. 


OES it pay to wait five years for a 40 

per cent saving in clearing costs? The 
and cleared under the forced system was 
yielding a small-grain or cultivated crop all 
this time. But the yields were not very 
good. Moreover, the cost of growing crops 
on such land is likely to be high the first few 
years. For instance, in the experiment at 
Duluth there was a cost of $12 per acre for 
man and team to remove troublesome roots 
from the green-cleared land. These same 
roots would largely have become converted 
into valuable humus in a few years if they 
had been left on the field. 

On the land that was cleared under the 
delayed system, the accumulating clover and 
grass roots and decaying tree roots added to 
the soil’s supply of humus. When the land 
was broken, a much more satisfactory seed- 

ed was possible at a much lower cost. The 
yields on this land the first year were greater 
than the yields on the other land for the 
same reason—after the other land had been 
cultivated for five seasons. The Experiment 
Station at Duluth further calculated that for 
the first five years, the dairy receipts from 
the pasture on the delayed clearing were 
Worth more than the crops which were taken 
off the green-cleared piece. 

This, then, is the second reason that an 
acre of- clearing isn’t worth so much as costs 
when cleared by hired-labor and large-scale 
Methods. When a farmer can clear his land 
by the delayed system, and do what clearing 
is necessary at slack spells when there is 


little else to do, his real costs of clearing may 


very low indeed—low enough that he is 
well repaid for his labor at $30 an acre. 
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He fattens stock 


by electric light 


“IT have ten uses for electricity 
where a city man has one,”’ writes 
a Pawnee County, Kansas, farmer. 


By keeping the electric lights 


barns 





Your local electric 
light company will 
advise you as to the 
right types and sizes 
of General Electric 
Company motors to 
use for different 
purposes on the 


farm. There is a 
G-E motor for every 
farm use. 


GENERAL 


going all night in the stock feeding 


this feeder shortens his 


fattening period. 


He uses electricity to run his 
alfalfa mill, corn grinder, ensilage 
cutter and blower, water pump and 
other stationary machines; while 
his wife enjoys the benefits of 
electric lighting, the electric range, 
refrigerator, vacuum cleaner, 
washer and other appliances. 


ELECTRIC 











Genuine ‘“‘O. Ames’”’ Brand 

Shovels—S, es—Scoops. World’s 

Standard for 150 years—The Best 

dealers handle them. 

OLIVER AMES & SONS CORP. 
Mo. Easton, Mass. 


SHOVELS | 


cWhat are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems 2 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property values 
with these quality equipments. 


Saikquip Septic Tanks 


/™-, for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8S. 
‘ Public Health Service design. Thousands in use. 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. LEasily in- 
stalled Before You Order Any System 
Write for San-Equip folders and 
free plan sheets. ive us the brief 
details of your problems and we 
will do the rest. No obligation on 
your part. 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 


748-752 Free Street, Syracuse, N. Y 
‘*Makers also of San-Equip Waterless Toilets'’ 














IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


enlace Genuine 













termine a nation's deatiny."’ 
Presiden 


COLONIAL 
HEAD THROAT 
& DAMPER 


showing fireplace mistakes and how to avoid them. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4624 Roosevelt Rd., CHICAGO 











**Hearthstone teachings dJe- 
t Coolidge 


and our FREE plans will 
give you a fireplace that 
burns right. Com- 

lete fireplaces and 

‘urnishings — And- 
irons,Grates,Scree s, 
etc. Suggestions glad- 
ly given. Write for 
catalog and blue print 
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Some of the New Books 


By Arnold Abbott 

















a HE Red Vary Roberts 


Ri nehart 


Lamp” by 


- As musical comedies to a dra- 
matic critic, so are mystery stories to a 
literary reviewer. This is a mystery story 
by a lady known todo them to popular 
taste. Murders, spiritism and such. 

“The Swinging Caravan” hy Achmed 

Abdullah. 


I like this fellow’s entertaining stories of 
the Near East, because he combines 
robust romance with an authentie back- 
ground of alluring Levantines, and 
mosques, and dervishes, and love under a 
crescent moon. Bold at times. 


‘Paul Bunyan” by James Stevens. 

An exceedingly well done book, charm- 
ingly written. A careful setting forth of 
the humorous and fantastic stories of the 
only native American myth, the story of 
the great fabled logger, Paul Bunyan. 
Indispensable to the intelligent student 
of Americana, and diverting reading for 
the general reader. 


‘Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916” by Vis- 

count Grey of Fallodon. 
Impossible to review in a few words. A 
lengthy account in two volumes of the 
events leading up to the World War, and 
the American participation, by the re- 
nowned British diplomat. Interesting, 
not startling or very new. For students. 


*‘Firecrackers” by Carl Van Vechten. 
One of the leaders of the ultra-moderns 
writes in his usual brilliant style of un- 
usual people. Gunnar O'Grady joins the 
Countess and other familiar characters 


and leads the reader a mad chase. Most 
people will not like this book. 
‘“‘The Medical Follies’ by Morris Fish- 


bein, M.D. 
In which you will find your pet medical 
theories and beliefs cheerfully kicked out 
the third-story window by a doctor with 
a sense of humor. Not quite free from 
propaganda. 

*‘Greenery Street” by Denis Mackail. 
A light and amusing story of what (I 
understand) is a very amusing period 
the first year of married life. Easy read- 
ing for indolent moments. 

**Mischief” by Ben Travers. 
Another book of the same sort by an 
English humorist, recently ‘‘discovered”’ 
here, who is a master of plotting. A 
gorgeous and “racy”? mix-up by the 
author of ‘‘A Cuckoo in the Nest.” 

“‘Winged Defense” by William Mitchell. 
The former chief of the Air Service, once 
General, now Colonel, and probably plain 
Mister by the time you read this (if you 
do), hurls bombshells at the running of 
the War and Navy Departments. It is 
not yet quite clear whether Mitchell is 
a prophet crying in the wilderness, or 
one of these publicity hounds. 

‘Franklin Winslow Kane” by Anne Douglas 

Sedqwick. 
A splendidly written and composed 
writing that fails of any purpose, that 
lacks humanity, that—really, I could 
hardly get through it, notwithstanding its 
brilliant style. 

‘The Crystal Cup” by Gertrude Atherton. 
A love story in terms of the drug store 
and dissecting table. In pursuit of Miss 
Atherton’s favorite phantoms, a dowdy 
lot of unnatural simpletons put on a 
gland-juggling act that is neither con- 
vincing nor amusing. 


“One Increasing Purpose’”’ 

by A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
In which a popular author 
hits bottom with a thump 
that can be heard for miles. 
A tale of a good man, not 
half as good as “If Winter 
Comes.” 

“The Book of American 

Negro Spirituals” by James 

We ldon Johnson. 
The first authoritative col- 
lection on a subject of 
increasing popular interest 
and critical study. Sixty- 
one negro songs are included. Well worth 
having. An excellent Christmas gift. 


**The Emigrants” by Johan Boje rs 

The great Norwegian, author of ‘‘The 
Prisoner Who Sang,”’ writes splendidly an 
epic of humble Norwegian farm. toilers 
who seek in American soil its legendary 
gold. Their hopes, their trials, their toil, 
are described in a way that will appeal to 
mid-west readers in particular. 








“*Tales of Intrigue and Revenge”’ hy Stephen 

MehKenna. 
Very dull collection of tales that neither 
intrigue nor anything else. 

“Prairie” by Waller J. Muili nburg. 
A realistic story of a mid-west farmer, his 
wife and child, his virgin farm, lonely 
pioneer days, and the constant thrum- 
thrum-thrum of ever-menacing disaster, 
A grim tale, well told. 








With the Big Co-Ops 








HERE have been about the usual 
number of ‘‘casualties’”’ lately among 
the co-operative selling organizations 

‘neither more nor less. The most serious 
are the suspension of the Maine potato pool, 
and the troubles of the Minnesota potato 
organization, which it may be impossible to 
overcome. 

All the potato pools have had a difficult 
.une, in fact, owing largely to the abnormal 
production of the crop in 1924. Financing 
has been difficult, too, because the spud is 
hardly to be classed as non-perishable. The 
Michigan Potato Exchange, on the other 
hand, which is a sales agency for local ship- 
ping associations, has avoided the troubles 
of the pools, and is in the midst of its eighth 
successful season, with good prospects. A 
number of the locals are pooling their spuds. 
The Colorado Exchange, organized on a 
similar plan, sold 4,100 cars of potatoes in 
1924-25, and hopes for a larger volume this 
vear. 


Wheat Pools Saw Wood 


The wheat pools are making some slight 
progress, or very remarkable progress if the 
three Canadian spring-wheat pools be in- 
cluded. The prices paid for 1924 Canadian 
wheat were much higher than in this coun- 
trv, and even the grain trade can see no 
sufficient reason for this except the opera- 
tions of the co-operatives. The three pools 
will sell in 1925-26 the output from about 
17,000,000 acres of wheat—175,000,000 to 
200,000,000 bushels. Prices, however, are 
much lower than last year. 

In the United States the grain pools, as 
we say, have not moved forward so rapidly 
as hoped for. The newest, in Indiana, has 
tripled its membership by a recent drive, 
and will sell also some wheat from a few 
Ohio and Illinois growers. 

Most of the other state pools have in- 
creased their membership, and total sales 
increased from 17,300,000 bushels in 1923-24 
to 27,600,000 in 1924-25, but the pools 


have been somewhat overshadowed by the 


spectacular operations of the Grain Market- 
ing Company, which was planned to become 
a co-operative through stock ownership. 


New Move of Grain Elevators 


. 
With the dissolution of thé G. M. Company, 
the Farmers’ Elevators Association, an or- 
ganization representing about 4,000 grain- 
elevators, is making a serious effort to carry 
out some of its plans. A co-operative sales 
agency on the stock-ownership plan has 
heen formed, and this in turn will be repre- 
sented in the grain markets by subsidiary 
stock companies. The first of these, the 
Rural Grain Company, secured a seat if 
the Chicago Board of Trade in September. 


The Southern States’ Co-Ops 


Turning to the great cotton and tobaeco 
co-operatives, we find the former making 
excellent growth in some states, and slipping 
a little in others. In nearly all states the 
pool sold in 1924-25 a larger number of 
bales than ever before, but in Texas and 
North Carolina only was the increase more 
than in proportion to the increased cotton 
crop. 

A total of nearly 1,100,000 bales was 
handled by the pools, or a little over one 
twelfth of the total crop. Vigorous efforts 
are being made to sell cotton more direetly 
to American and foreign mills, thus saving 
some intermediate profits, and getting the 
cotton to the spinner in better condition. 


Fighting Tobacco Surpluses 


The tobacco pools are doing business stead- 
ily, and seem to have no special troubles 
beyond the constant threat of overproduc- 
tion in response to good prices. e 
Connecticut pool, producing a special grade 
of cigar leaf, has recently signed up 16 
members for a seven-year term in advance 
of the ending of the current contract, 80 4% 
to forestall a possible holding off by buy 
ers. This pool also faces an unsalable sul 
plus, and fears it must attempt a reductiol 
in acreage for 1926. [Continued on page#? 
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And in the evening comes Music Master filling 
the kindly twilight with the joyous rhythm of | 
music ~ the worlds universal language we 








THE PLAYTIME 
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° TYPE 175 


Six tubes. Special Music Master Reproducer. 
Very selective, long distance, splendid tone 
quality. Solid mahogany cabinet, 

in brown mahogany art satin $ 175 


finish. Price ..cccccccccves 





Ten Models, $50 to $460, Guaranteed Unconditionally 





(Canadian Prices Slightly Higher) 


{lusic sRaster Corporation 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
128-130 N. Tenth Street 


New York Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh Montreal 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


Th 
uy 
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OMe MASTER Receiver is specially de- 


signed to equal in power and capacity 
of reception the natural reproduction and 
musical tone quality of MUSIC MASTER Re- 
producer, the Musical Instrument of Radio— 
there IS no substitute. 


MUSIC MASTER Receiver posts the farmer on market 
prices, forecasts the weather, keeps right time to the 
second, tells the news of the day and keeps the farm 
home in touch with the world of affairs. 


MUSIC MASTER Receiver not only makes every eve- 
ning a radio playtime of song, music, entertainment 
and amusement, but every Sunday brings into the 
home the inspiration of Church and Platform just as 
though the household were actually seated in Con- 
gregation or Audience. 


The farm home may lie far off the main-trav- 
eled road, but MUSIC MASTER brings every 
home close to the heart of the world of today. 


An authorized MUSIC MASTER dealer in your neighbor- 
hood will be glad to demonstrate Music Master Receiver 
for you-in your home, if you so desire. See MUSIC MASTER 
—hear—compare—before you buy ANY receiving set. 
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Be Your Child’s Confidante 


HEY were speaking of wayward youth 
and the delinquencies of the present age 


By Ora A. Clement 


when some one turned to a woman whose children were 


known to be especially satisfactory. 


“Your children don’t give you any trouble, 


did you do that the rest of us failed to do?” 
Mrs. Blake flushed with pleasure 


as she modestly replied: 


Mrs. Blake. What 


think I must have been just lueky—perhaps the children have been 


especially fortunate in escaping temptations. 


I do not think I 


have any secret of discipline, nor any rule, either. I deal with each 
individual case according to the demands and the merits of the 


OCCAaSION, 
than another with my children I would say 
it is the fact that I have kept their con- 
fidence.” 

Several groans and exclamations inter- 
rupted her. “I don’t see how you did it,” 
said one. “I just can’t get a thing out of 
James any more.” 

“T got along all right until the children were 
in high school,”’ another confessed, “‘but as 
soon as they had finished the grades, I seemed 
to slip out of their lives.” 

“T do it because I always have,’”’ Mrs. Blake 
stated simply. “I watched jealously for the 
first indication that they were withdrawing 
into themselves, and then I studied to find a 
way to win them back. I made that my 
principal business about the time they were 
ready to enter high school. 

“T was a thoughtful child myself, always 
trying to find the causes of things, and I 
suffer yet from some of the very false con- 
clusions I drew when, as a little girl, I worked 
out my philosophy of life alone. My parents 
did handsomely by the outward child. I 
doubt if they ever recognized the fact that 
there was an inner child—a little mind—that 
needed ministering to as it grew. I suppose it 
was the consciousness of this lack in my own 
childhood that made me take such pains to 
cultivate the confidence of my children. I 
encouraged them to tell me what they thought 
about everything, and to ask me questions 
about the things they did not understand. I 
do not think the most irreverent speculation 
regarding God and His omnipotence or the 
most intimate question of life’s sources and 
functions ever brought an expression of 


However, if there is one thing that has helped me more 


been possible for me to talk with them so 
simply and frankly as I did at that time. 
Since that day none of them has ever shown any hesitation in 
coming to me with questions of this nature, and I have found 
it just as easy to direct the boy into the way of deceney and 
cleanliness as the girls. 

“I pursued the same policy in regard to their school relationships, 
I think the old idea that a child should not discuss school matters 
at home is a relic fit only for the scrap heap. During the formative 
years of a child’s life the school rivals the home as an influencing 
factor. Instead of making its incidents a closed subject I wished 




















to know as much as possible of what transpired there. Through 
And Where the Heart Is, There Is Home 
* 
te 
es 
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If background and atmosphere count for anything, these quaintly furnished sooms 
would form an ideal setting for a family gathering on Thanksgiving Day 











shocked surprise to my face, or was ever met by an evasion or a 


falsehood. 
no question that was improper to discuss 


I always wanted the children to think that there was 


with’ mother. How- 


ever strange or unpleasant the spoken words of a question might 


sound, I knew that the baby soul back of t 


he question was pure 


and was only seeking light as unconsciously and innocently as 


a tiny seedling seeks the sun. 
answer with as many of the fundamental fac 
child’s years and experience were able to rec 





For the fruit of the time of our toil; 
For whate’er we have fought for; 
Whether born of the brain or the soil 
Be the meed we have sought for; 
For the gifts we have had from His hand 
Who is Lord of the living, 
Let there ring through the length of the 
land 
A Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
—Clinton Scollard. 











Every question received an honest 


ts introduced as the 
eive and understand. 
“ Although I re- 
gretted it then I 
have since’ been 
grateful that cir- 
cumstances made it 
necessary for me 
to initiate my chil- 
dren very early into 
the secrets of life. 
Perhaps if I had 
waited longer, as I 
was prone to do, it 
would not have 


the medium of innocent prattle T was able to get many hints as 
to the training the children were getting at the hands of teachers 
and classmates. Whether the reports were good or bad the chil- 
dren were always free to talk with me, confidentially, about their 
school experiences. If it were a case of dissatisfaction the con- 
versation was always kept secret, and discussion of either play- 
mates or teachers in a general way was always discouraged. 


BELIEVE it helped them all through the early adolescent 

age to feel that they could talk to me about the strange yearn- 
ings, the disappointments and the physical aches and pains ‘which 
they did not at all understand and could only half express. I 
think the mere act of trying to put their dark thoughts into wo 
gave a vent to the poisons which so often strike into the soul of 
sunny youth and transform it, almost in a day, into a sullen, 
furtive, and unhappy boy or girl. I hope I made this age a bit 
easier for my children by always listening sympathetically to their 
confidences—if I did not, then I have listened to m: iny harrowing 
tales of woe in vain, for I think there is no variety of disappoint 
ment or snub that they did not at some time fancy themselves 
the victim of. And now,” she chuckled with sy mpathetie 
amusement, “even the baby has stepped [Continued on page 104 
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1” cbs can all be supplied through your 


National Style Book. Coats, dresses, 
hats, shoes for all the family — men’s and boys’ 
clothing, and all dress accessories in guaranteed 
qualities at money saving prices. 
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ACH time I turn through my National 

Style Book I find many new things. I 

have learned that it will supply nearly all our 
needs and always save us money.” 


Thousands of National customers write that 
they have found a great saving and the great- 
est satisfaction in using their National Style 
Book all throughout the year. 


You will be surprised to find almost every 
personal need of the woman, everything the 
man or boy needs in wide variety—and there 
is always the assurance of value—of com- 
plete satisfaction with any order sent to the 
National. 


Style Specialists for 37 years—through long 
experience we have learned how to create and 
find the best styles—how to give you the 
greatest possible values. Your National 
Style Book brings you the utmost in good 
taste, in becomingness and in true economy. 

Your National Style Book always answers 
the question of ‘‘What to Give.” For Christ- 
mas you can shop conveniently at home and 
buy almost two gifts for the price of one. 
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Gift Suggestions 
In Your National Style Book 


Gifts for the Home Silverware Gloves 


Men’s Furnishings Perfumes Coats 
Silk Underwear Slippers Dolls 
Toilet Articles Hosiery Bags 
Handkerchiefs Jewelry Toys 
Radio Sets Games Furs 


Everything for Women’s Wear 





There is a wide choice of Christmas Gifts for 
every member of the family at National 
Money-Saving Prices. Let the National Style 
Book be your Christmas Shopping Guide. 
The National Style Book will be mailed free 
as long as the edition lasts. If you live East of 
the Mississippi River write to our New York 
























hints as Page 10 of your National House—if west of the Mississippi to our 

teachers = — a ve won- Kansas City House. Both Houses offer ex- 
» chil- erful value coat, price Lies 

’ their $16.95; page 50 shows this  2¢tly the same goods at the same low prices 

th » con exquisite dress, price $15.98. If you have the National Style Book, re- 

ve dlay- member it is a copy of a limited edition—a 

d. "a book of value, of money-saving that deserves 

your care and use. 

mene: “Your Money Back if you are not satisfied ’’ 

aici —our 37 year old guarantee. 
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STYLE SPECIALISTS FOR THIRTY~ SEVEN YEARS 










































N.T. 
COTTONS 
for every purpose 
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100 Bag Designs fo, 1O* 


For All 
Who Crochet 
and Embroider 


EAUTIFUL bags. for 

gifts, practical bags for 
school and shopping, smart 
bags for street use, dainty 
bags for personal service— 
one hundred of the pretti- 
est, most fascinating bags 
you ever saw are pictured 
and described in Clark’s 
O. N. T. Bag Book. Every 
woman who gets this book 
will be amazed to see how 
easily and quickly they can 
be made. 


Buy from your dealer or 
send 10c at once for your 
copy of this wonderful 
book. Use coupon below. 


All colors in 
Clark’s O. N. T. 
Embroidery 
Cottons are 


BOILFAST! 





—— [55525 ge] 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO., Dept. 535, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. ae 
I enclose 10c for Clark’s O. N. T. Bag Book 
NSE SR ee ee ee eee EE cl ene a oe ae ee ere PP Ce pre er Cree 
Address... SM SO Means tek, ia ge Cae Pe ee ices dap aseapoonoksabceaaeanc 
Lh Ee ee me fee ey ee eee eeS. SEES eee nee erate ae Ray 


Please Print Your Name and Address 





desiring to secure patents 
should send for our free Guide 
Book ‘‘How to Get Your 


INVENTORS 2: 


RANDOLPH &CO., Dept.460, Washington, D.C. 


NEW LAMP BURNS | 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
S. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise —no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to g:ve one to 
the first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J.B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Til. 





—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. 
A N SELL MENDETS, a patent patch 
for instantly mending leaks in all 


Sample package free. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


utensils. 
coL MFG. CO., Dept. 310, 





Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream and 
out of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter 
Color’ is purely 
vegetable, harm- 
less, and meets all 
State and National 
food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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What Do Your Boys 
and Girls Read? 
By Mrs. Will Ratcliffe 











T is high time that American parents 

should be alarmed at the amount of trash, 
in the form of sex literature, that is falling 
into the hands of their boys and girls. A 
generation ago, we were troubled over the 
effect that the dime novel had upon our 
boys. We were grief-stricken when they 
held up the officials of a bank and escaped 
with the booty, not for the sake of the 
money, but to get the thrills that accompany 
a hold-up, be it an individual, a house or a 
railroad train. There can be no question 
that the literature of that period was respon- 
sible for the downfall of many a mother's 
dearer-than-life son. 

To a great extent, this detective blood- 
and-thunder stuff has seen its day. It is 
supplanted by the sex story that seems to 
be taking the reading world by storm. The 
harvest of the former literature was the loss 
of property, freedom and life; of the latter 
something far more valuable, the good name 
and morals of our young people. 

What a people read, that they are; and, 
to see where we are headed, one has but to 
look through the magazines of so-called “‘life 
stories,’’ published by concerns which know 
that their publications supply the demand 
of a class of people who are moral lepers; 
the concerns that, for the love of money, 
place in the hands of the young, stories that 
are not true to life (though so claimed), 
stories that will lead youth astray much 
more certainly than the detective story. 


“MINCE the dawn of civilization, down to 
the present time, a woman who is marked 
by the scarlet letter may live so that she will 
regain the respect of good men and women, 
but the door to the social world is eternally 
closed to her, and the black spot on her name 
can by no means be erased. No man, unless 
he be her inferior in morals and _ intellect, 
will ever take her as a wife. 

It is not right for the woman alone to be 
placed beyond the pale of society, while the 
same society closes its eyes to the past of 
the man who has been her companion in 
wrong-doing; but such is the case. We 
can not change it. Woman, like a used 
postage stamp, once inked, is done for, and 
any writer who preaches otherwise lures the 
innocent into a life like that of the leper, 
who may be cured but is so disfigured as to 
be eternally shunned. 

The publishers of these magazines manage 
to get their publications through the mail, 
permitting their writers to go just as far as 
they please in writing of the things that 
men and women have always held sacred, 
just so they include a little preachment and 
say that these things are wrong. They stop 
right at the edge of vulgarity and many of 
them hardly stop there. 

After years of observation, we know that 
the influence of such literature is bad, but 
what can we do when the publishers keep 
within the law? When we tell a child not to 
read a certain book, that the book is bad, 
we right there plant a desire in that mind to 
see for itself what we term ‘‘bad.”’ 


E want to cultivate a love of reading in 

our young people. Books can be friends, 
safeguards, companions, educators. They 
open up another world to us, enriching the 
mind. But there must be supervision over 
the books and magazines which come into 
the home, and there must be no dearth of 
what we know to be good reading. There 1s 
an inexhaustible supply of wholesome fiction 
and interesting books on history, travel, 
biography and adventure, and if this 
supplied, our boys and girls will be trained 
> mama the true and sense that which is 
alse. 

Talk it over, parents. Realize the dangers 
which surround your children, and protect 
them with an invisible wall, built by training 
them to be clean-minded, by informing them 
of the results of wrong-doing, and by supply- 
ing them with opportunities for norm 
pleasures and food for the mind as well as 
the body. Good magazines cost less than 
broken hearts. Good lights by which they f 
can read and good books are better than 
empty homes. In these days of traveling 
libraries, no one need starve for good reading. 
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Thanksgiving Menus 
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HEN the family gathers for the 

Thanksgiving feast, two small turkeys 
are sometimes more desirable than one large 
one. The smaller turkeys are more easily 
handled while roasting, there are four legs 
to serve instead of two, and time is saved 
by having a turkey carved at each end of 
the table. Be sure to remove the tendons 
fom the drumsticks. They are so much 
easier to manage if this is done. It is well 
to put slices of salt pork over the turkey 
before it is put in the oven. As the pork 
melts, use it to dip over or baste the bird. 
It is better in basting a turkey to use no 
water whatever. 

The menus suggested are very elastic, 
permitting changes or substitutes to suit the 
family taste or purse. 

MENU No. 1 
Clear Tomato Soup Toast Fingers 
Roast Duck or Loin of Pork Blush Apples 
Celery Hot Rolls 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Hominy Spinach 
Molded Vegetable Salad 
Saltine Crackers Cream Cheese 
Steamed Pudding Hard Sauce 
Coffee Salted Peanuts Mints 





MENU No. 2 
| Salsify Soup Crackers 


or 
Cream of Pea Soup Croutons 
| Roast Turkey Old English Stuffing 
Cranberry Conserve Hot Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Celery Ring Pickles 


Sweet Potatoes on the Half-Shell 
Onions with Cream Sauce 
Individual Pumpkin Pies 
Coffee Nuts Raisins 


Salsify or mock oyster soup: Wash and 
slice thinly enough salsify to make one pint 
and boil in three pints of water for 20 min- 
utes. Then add one quart of scalded milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter blended with 
one tablespoonful of flour and pepper and 
salt to taste. Serve with oyster-crackers. 


Baked pumpkin makes better pies than 
that which is stewed. Put a whole pumpkin 
ina pan partly filled with water and bake in 
aslow oven until it bursts open. Scoop out 
| the pulp and remove the seeds. If not all 
used at once, can what is left in glass jars for 
future use. 


Old English stuffing: Chop together the 
liver of the turkey and one onion. Add a 
very little butter and stir over the fire, but do 
not brown. Add mixture to one pound of 
Sausage meat and 24 whole chestnuts, which 
have been cooked until tender in boiling 
salted water. Mix well. 


Cranberry conserve: Four cupfuls of 
| ranberries, one cupful of seeded raisins, 
one orange, three cupfuls of sugar, one cupful 
of broken walnut meats. Cut the cranberries 
into halves and wash in strainer to remove 
as many seeds as possible. Chop the raisins, 
orange pulp and rind. Add the cranberries 
and sugar and cook until the mixture thickens 
(about 30 minutes). Then add the nuts and 
cook five minutes longer. Pour into steril- 
Wed glasses and seal with paraffin. 

Sweet potatoes on the half-shell: Select 
potatoes of similar size, scrub well, then 
bake. When done cut in half lengthwise, 
Temove the contents, season with butter, 
salt, a little sugar and chopped nuts. Place 
the mixture in the potato shells, top with 
Marshmallows and brown in the oven. 


Blush apples: Select six firm apples of 
Medium size. (Apples which cook soft will 
hot do.) Core and pare, leaving a narrow 

nd of skin around the center of the apple 
tohold it together. Make a sirup of one and 
one-half cupfuls of granulated sugar and 
three-fourths of a cupful of boiling water. 

0 this add a few cinnamon candies (‘‘red 
hots””) or a small quantity of red vegetable 
toloring-matter. Place over the fire and drop 
apples in the sirup one at a time, stirring 
‘onstantly and being careful not to break 
them. When the apples have cooked and 

ve absorbed enough coloring to make them 
‘pretty red, take out and put on a platter to 
‘ool. Serve very cold with roast pork, duck 
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a 4lb. sack 
of fine 


Seedless 
Raisins 









you get the 
“Market Day 
Special” 
with the 


SUN-MAID 
girl onit 
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A “company” cake—ready to bake in ten minutes 


Raisin Loaf Cake:—\ cup soft butter; 1% cups sugar; 2 eggs; 
¥% cup milk; 134 cups flour; 2 level teaspoons baking powder; 
VY, teaspoon each nutmeg and cinnamon; 1 cup Raisins. Put all 
j ingredients in a bowl and beat together 2 or 7 minutes. Bake ina 
tai tin, (Add frosting if desired.) Makes one medium-size loaf. - 

















Mary Dean says: package. Then you will save 

It seems to me areal bargain money on raisins. 
ought to mean a real saving _— But that isn’t all. I can tell 
of some kind. you how to use them to save 
This 4-Ib. “Market Day “mein cooking—how to make 


Special” sack of raisins cer- real treats for your family with- 
tainly does! out extra work in the kitchen. 


By packing a large quantity For instance, try the cake 
in a sack this way we give you shown above. It’s areal “com- 
the finest raisins youeversaw P@ny cake,’’ but you can have 
for the money—nice, clean, 1t ready for the oven in ten 
seedless ones, full of flavor for minutes! 
they’regrown where thefinest | Mail me the coupon below 
raisinsintheworldcomefrom. and I'll send you Free direc- 

Ask your grocer for then— tions for a lot of “Short Cuts 
the “Market Day Special” *° Food Men Really Like. 
with the Sun-Maid girl on the Beaw 


Grown and packed by 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


a SNe EE A Oe Pe ON I acy 


Mary Dean, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 








$2,400 Dept.B-411,Fresno, California 
CASH PRIZES \ Please send me, free, folder ‘Short Cuts to Food Men 
‘ , Really Like’; the book “Famous Cooks’ Recipes for 

Have you a favorite recipe ( Raisin Cookery”; also details of Cookery Contest, 
using raisins? Send the } 
coupon for details of Sun- | Name a vensene 
Maid’s Cookery Competi- 
- P head recipe has @ { i iss, suis icicstaticrncitananapnitssitesteospebingsnensippeeaneamaiianan 
good chance of winning one 
of the big cash prizes. ‘. Cc sscasepensuibinsntoteinen) egunecalianneenaineteas ee caeeesninel 
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Baking 
Success 
or Failure? 


“My Wife is a Wonderful Cook” 
means more to any woman than the 
best meant sympathy over fallen 
cakes and soggy bread..... Yet how 
few realize that often there is little 
difference between one woman’s 
baking skill and another’s except the 
reliable MAJESTIC range. But 
what a difference that makes! 


For almost 40 years the dependable 
MAJESTIC has helped to make 
“wonderful cooks” by ending bak- 
ing failures. No wonder it is used 
in great hotels where baking must 
not fail and in more private kitchens 
than any other range. 


Beautiful in up-to-date nickel and 
enamel finish, it is especially design- 
ed to save fuel and repairs, and to 
provide twelve gallons of ready hot 
water in its copper reservoir. 


Forget baking failure and enjoy sure 
baking success with a MAJESTIC. 
Enjoy economy too. For the MA- 
JESTIC—the finest range made— 
costs less per year of service than 
any other range. 


Choose your Majestic at your dealer’s 
today. Or write us for dealer’s name 
and handsome, illustrated Beauty 
Book describing this unusual range. 


MAJESTIC MFG. COMPANY 
2133 Morgan St. St. Louis, Mo. 


The 
Great Majestic 


e Range with a Reputation 







Right or 
left hand 
hot water 
reservoir 


as desired 
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A New Winter Dress froma 
Your Old Coat Suit 


By Gene Allen Martin 








EARLY every one is confronted at 
| \ some time or other with the problem 
of making over out-of-date or partly 
worn garments, the material of which is too 
good to throw away. The first thing to be 
considered is whether or not the material is 
worth the labor which must be expended on 
it; the next is whether we have the initiative 
and patience required to do a workmanlike 
and satisfactory job. It takes more patience 
and more labor to remodel a garment than 
to make one from new material, but to the 
average woman there is fascination in seeing 
what can be accomplished by exercising the 
originality required to make something 
acceptable out of otherwise useless material. 
While circular fulness or flares are in 
favor for skirts just now, the slenderizing 
effect of a straight-line dress has not lost its 
appeal. Every woman can use a straight- 
line gown, and nothing is easier, nor more 
economical than to make one from a dis- 
earded woolen suit. It is almost the only 
way in which a suit can be made into a satis- 
factory gown, on account of the limited 
amount of material. If a large amount of 
new material is introduced, it at once marks 
the gown as a made-over garment, besides 
being an unnecessary expense. 


HE first step in the work is to rip the 

seams carefully, shake and brush thor- 
oughly to free the material from dust and 
wash carefully in warm soapy water. Do not 
rub soap directly on the material, but keep 
enough mild soap in the water to make it 
foamy. If the soap is too strong it might 
start the color running. Do not rub the 
material on a board, but squeeze with the 
hands. If badly soiled use two soapy 
waters. Rinse several times in warm water 
and hang carefully to dry without wringing. 
It is very important not to allow woolen 
material to dry thoroughly before ironing, 
or it may be impossible to press out the 
wrinkles so that they will stay out perma- 
nently. Press every piece thoroughly and 
then lay on a flat surface for twelve hours. 
Contact with a hot iron seems to make wool 
lifeless for a few hours, and it will wrinkle 
easily, but soon comes back to normal. 

To make the work easier and safer all 
the way through, cut and fit for yourself a 
perfectly plain one-piece, full-length dress 
pattern of some cheap or half-worn cotton 
material, adding a full-length, tight-fitting 
sleeve. This is not a waste of time, because 
if carefully done you will not need so much 
fitting of the dress material. This pattern 
will be found very useful in testing any other 
pattern you may use later, or to locate bands 
of trimming to the best advantage. 

Box coats and two-piece suits are easiest 
to remodel. Try on your cloth pattern (it 
should fit snugly around the hips) and mark 
for a low waist-line all the way ’round. Make 
the belt-line as low as you find becoming 
(see Fig. 1). Lay the cloth pattern on the 
back part of the coat and cut the material 
after the pattern, cutting it off at the in- 
dicated waist-line. Do this also with the 
front of the coat. It will be much easier if 
the material is left pinned to the pattern 
until the whole front and back of the dress 
are pinned in place, to make sure that it does 
not get out of shape. 

The coat sleeves will be found ample to 
cut over into a two-seam dress sleeve, and 
should be made full length and closely fitted. 
The armholes for tight sleeves should be as 
small as can be worn comfortably. This 
must be planned for in the cloth pattern 
before using. 


HE bottom of a tailored gown is usually 

not more than ten inches wider than at 
the hips. For a medium figure 52 inches is 
wide enough. Cut the skirt-portion after 
the cloth pattern. Pin the bottom of the 
pattern as close to the bottom of the material 
in the skirt as possible. Pin carefully and 
cut. Cut the top off at the low waist-line 
indicated on the cloth pattern. It will then 
be ready to join. 

If an outside belt is desired the skirt part 


and upper portion can be joined with a simple 
seam and pressed open, but an ornate joining 
to dispense with the belt is newer and more 
becoming to slender figures. A pleasing way 
of doing this is to make a tucked band about 
three and one-half inches wide to be used at 
the low waist-line; this can be made from 
pieces left from the skirt and coat by using 
vertical tucks, about one-fourth inch in 
width and one-half inch (or more) apart. 
Necessary piecing can be done under the 
tucks. Make this band long enough to reach 
around the gown at the low waist-line (see 
illustrations). After pressing the tucks very 
flat, raise the material from the pattern at 


a 


\ | 
L 
Y 
Fig. 2 j 


the waist-line and slip the tucked band 
under, pinning it in place. 

With an equal amount above and below 
the marked line, turn and baste down the 
edges of the dress material, then baste In 
place over the raw edges of the band (top 
and bottom) and stitch close to the edge. 





















































EFORE pressing, dampen seams slightly 

on the wrong side, just on the stitching. 
Pressing which does not compare favorably 
with tailor’s pressing is not well done. 
sure to press as you sew. Do not wait until 
you have several seams sewed. If a seam 6 
only an inch long, press it. Lack of prope? 
pressing is the one thing which, more than 
any other, will make your work look ama- 
teurish and your garment home-made. 

If the coat is wide enough to come together 
after the buttonholes have been cut away 
it will be easy to make an opening 
front with small revers as in Fig. 2. 
revers can be faced with silk. A vest of any 
material can be used and made with the 
neck-line, which is always good, or mad 
with a high neck and choker collar, which #8 
still newer and which will be popular 
winter. Here is where a cloth pattern ¥ 
be appreciated, for a good-looking 
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| eollar with correct lines is not easily made. 
| «If the fronts of the coat have been cut into 
' too much by the buttonholes, a square 
opening must be made and the vest made to 

| ft the opening. A scarf of crépe de Chine, 
matching the dress in color, with one or two 
parrow bands of the dress material stitched 
across the ends, would make a pleasing addi- 
tion (see Fig. 1); or the tucked band at the 
waist-line could be made of silk, and the 
pieces from the dress made into the scarf. 
| Or the band could be made of a harmonizing 
| material and embroidered in wool or braided. 
If the coat has curved seams in either back 
or front, lay the fronts and backs flat on the 
pattern, and cover the seams with stitched, 
| embroidered or braided bands (see Fig. 3) 
} running from the shoulder to the low waist- 
| line, or lower if becoming. These bands can 
be made of other material, but should match 
the dress in color. Any piecing neatly done 
js not a great detriment to a garment, pro- 
| yiding the lines as a whole are pleasing. 





Complexion Troubles 


By the Beauty Editor 


RUPTIONS of the skin appear most fre- 
quently on the faces and necks of growing 
boys and girls. The eruptions take various 
forms, but all are annoying; most of them 
are outgrown after a time, but are usually 
at their worst during the most sensitive and 
self-conscious years. 
Regular habits, free perspiration, good cir- 


| culation of the blood, fresh air and proper 


diet are necessary if one would have a 


| smooth, clear skin; for without these, it is 


j 


| 


| 
| 


| vide the vitamins 


| food, and for this purpose there is nothing 
| bran bread, bran muffins, bran cereal, or a 
| 


impossible to attain cleanliness of the body. 

Constipation, so general in this country 
because of our food habits, is a foe to health 
and beauty. We need more roughage in our 


better than bran in one form or another— 


spoonful of bran sprinkled over other cereals. 
In cold weather, eat oatmeal, thoroughly 
cooked. Avoid the constant use of white 
bread. Vary the diet by using Graham, corn 
or whole-wheat bread. Peas, beans and 
corn also provide roughage. Fruit and vege- 
tables should be eaten freely, as they pro- 
and act as laxatives. 
Wash pears and apples, then eat the skins. 
When fresh fruit can not be had use raisins, 


| figs, dates and prunes. 


The pores of the skin are of use in carrying 
of impurities, so must be kept open by 
means of frequent baths and brisk rubbing. 
You have probably noticed that people who 


| perspire freely usually have a fine, clear 


| skin. 


It is necessary that the pores be kept 
open and not clogged with either dirt, dead 
skin or powder. Powder and other cosmetics 


| should be washed off at night. 


XERCISE and fresh air help the circu- 
lation, so they are essential to good 


| health. Care should be taken to ventilate 
| the bedrooms; we need fresh air at all times, 
| but especially do we need it at night. 





Blackheads, one of the most annoying skin 
troubles, are due to the clogging of the pores 
With sebaceous matter, a cheese-like sub- 
stance. The pores become filled with this 
substance and the part which is exposed to 
the air becomes blackened. 

Clogged pores should be emptied, but 
must be emptied carefully in order to avoid 
Injury to the delicate tissues of the skin. 
Once a week, the face should be steamed by 
applications of cloths wrung out of hot 
water; then, in front of a good mirror and in 
& good light, the blackheads should be 
pressed out. This can be done by means of 
awatch-key or the tips of the fingers. Then 
bathe the face with cold water, rinse well, 
and either rub in a good cream, or apply 
Water containing a few drops of tincture of 

nzoin, or toilet-water. 

If the weekly treatment of blackheads 
Seems insufficient use this cleansing powder: 
One tablespoonful each of powdered borax 
and almond meal and two tablespoonfuls of 
torn-starch. Mix these ingredients and keep 
i a wide-mouthed jar or box. Hold hot, 
Wet cloths over the face until it is wet and 
Warm and the pores are open, then rub in 
Some of this powder. You'll feel the skin 
absorb it. Rinse off with hot water, dry, 
then rub on a little cold cream. This powder 
& quite drying, necessarily, since it must 
Mix with and absorb the blackheads. 


Continued next month 
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come with these crispy grains that 


taste like toasted nutmeats, and supply 
the great adventure of a change in diet. 


When “nothing tastes good” and ordinary 
foods fail to entice you, try please, this 
unique food temptation, the most enticing 
grain food known. 


ERE’S the rarest of combinations... 

food that’s good for you and that 
you don’t eat for that reason. But that 
you eat because you love it! 


That meets the modern idea in diet. 
You start by tempting the appetite. 
Which is the right way. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is Whole Wheat, 
but whole wheat made enticing. 


Think of crunchy, fresh toast. And 











BRAND 


PUFFED 














you'll get an idea of its crispy delights. 


Taste rich nutmeats, and they’ll suggest 
its flavor. Why, then, eat less enticing 
foods which fail in supplying greater 
value, ounce for ounce, in needed food 
elements? 


Whole Wheat—with 25% bran— 
yet ds attractive as a confection 


Quaker Puffed Wheat contains vital ele- 
ments of whole wheat. 25% is bran. 

It digests easily, turns to energy quickly. 
For it is steam puffed. Each delicious grain 
is eight times the size of an ordinary 
grain of wheat. 

And that process... applied to this one 
food only in all the world... breaks up 
every food cell, and makes digestion easy, 


It’s the “something different,” the 
“something unusual” that you want, 
breaks the monotony of too-often-served 
cereals of which you are tiring. 

Many ways to serve 
Serve with milk or “half and half” or 
with fresh cream. Try as a bed-time snack 
that will not impose on a night’s rest. 

As a special delight, serve with fresh 
berries or fruit; with bananas, raspberries, 
blackberries . . . or; with cooked fruits. 

Give to the children in every way you 
can, as a breakfast enticement, a luncheon 
supreme, a supper dish beyond compare. 

Get Puffed Wheat today at your grocer’s. 
Also Puffed. Rice—rice steam puffed like 
the wheat. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Read All Evening Without Eye Strain 


ERE’S the lamp that assures you plentyofthe eyestrain. This good light protects your eyes— 
right kind of light when yousit downtoenjoy and eyesight is priceless! Lights with ordinary 
your evening reading. It’a a Coleman Quick- matches. Makes and burns own gas from common 
Lite—famous for its pure-white brilliance— motor gasoline, Price in U.S. A., $9.00. 
brighter than 20 old-style oil lamps. 
7 a : Sold by 30,000 Hardware and Gen " 
Under the Quick-Lite’s soft, restful radiance —_ your Dealer for Frée eo ‘ape 
you can read the whole evening through without supply you, write our nearest office, Dept.F.J. 71. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia—Chicago—Los Angeles Canadian Factory~Toronto 


Coleman Quick-Lite 


“The Sunshine of the Night” 


( PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record 
of Invention’’ form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
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F P 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. Wrist watch, Beautiful Clutch Pencil. All six 
C larence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- Siven for selling only 12 bottles of our perfume at lic each. We trust 
ney, 879C Security Bank Building (directly across You. Send name and address at once to 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. MAY SALES COMPANY, Desk 37, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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Give a Pilgrim Party 
By Aunt Harriet 














LEASE give suggestions for entertaip- 
L ing young people at Thanksgiving 
time. May Flower. 


Give a Pilgrim Party: Squares of brown 
paper bearing the following invitation should 
be folded diagonally and fastened with 
turkey feather run through slits in the paper, 

In the year 1620—long ago, 

The Pilgrims came to this shore, and so 

We would like you to come and celebrate 

The anniversary of that date. 

If a costume party be desired, ask the 
guests to come dressed as Pilgrims. The 
hostess and her helpers should wear such 
costumes. A sign bearing the name of the 
good ship Mayflower should be conspicu- 
ously displayed near the front door. Indoors 
the chairs should be replaced by rough 
wooden benches. Wide boards placed on 
large blocks of wood will do splendidly for 
seats. Remove all the up-to-date furniture 
and decorations, letting “‘simplicity”’ be your 
motto in all the decorations and plans. 

As the guests arrive hand them paper and 
pencils and ask them to write 100 words on 
the subject, ‘‘What I would have done if 
I had been a Pilgrim.’’ These should be 
made as humorous as possible and a prize 
offered for the best article. An inexpensive 
picture of the Pilgrims would make a nice 
prize and could be presented after the judges 
have had a chance to decide on the winner. 

Lively games would include ‘‘The Child 
the Indians Captured.’ Seat all the players 
with the exception of one, who is sent from 
the room. The leader then motions to one 
of the players, who quickly hides from 
sight. The other players exchange seats 
and the one who left the room is called back 
and tries to tell which player has been 
captured and carried away. If successful, 
the guesser can be seated and another 
guesser chosen, otherwise the same one again 
is sent from the room to continue guessing 
until successful. A time limit should be 
fixed for the guessing period. 

“What the Mayflower Brought’’—for this 
game players sit in a circle. The one who 
has been chosen leader turns to the player 
on his left and says, ‘‘The Mayflower brought 
the Pilgrims.’’ This player turns to the 
one next and says, ‘‘The Mayflower brought 
the Pilgrims and some lumber.” The next 
player continues by saying, “The May- 
flower brought the Pilgrims, some lumber 
and some furniture.’’ Each player adds 
another article after repeating all that have 
been given before. Any player failing to 
repeat the list correctly pays a forfeit. 

Use these conundrums: 

When is a boy like a turkey? When he 
gobbles. 

What part of a turkey fits into a sentence? 
The claws. 

What part of the turkey does a farmer 
like? The crop. 

What part goes with the army? The 
drumsticks. 

How do you know a turkey is a wise bird? 
Because he never makes a goose of himself. 

Serve turkey sandwiches, brown bread and 
butter sandwiches, sweet pickles, individual 
pumpkin pies, doughnuts, coffee, sweet cider 
and pop-corn. 

toy sailboat with the name ‘“May- 
flower” printed across the bow and sailing 
in a crépe paper “‘sea’’ would make an 4p 
propriate centerpiece for the table. 


Can you suggest useful material for school 
and community celebrations at Christmas 
time? Committee. 
There is such a wealth of material that it 
is impossible to name it all in this column. 
The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., has prepared a helpful and inexpet- 
sive booklet entitled ‘‘The Christmas Book. 
This booklet, which they will furnish for 4 
small sum, includes suggestions for Christmas 
parties, carnivals, community trees, caroling, 
the stories of the carols, a Christmas, 
and a Christmas pageant, and a full list of 
other Christmas plays, pageants and musie, 
together with the names and addresses ‘ 
the publishers. Any one interested 2 
Christmas programs will find this mate 





invaluable. 
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For the Thanksgiving 


Feast 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 











FTER the capable housewife has planned 
and prepared a wonderful dinner, there 
are a few ‘“‘extra trimmings’’ which she can 
easily add, and which will increase the pleas- 
ure of the occasion. There is not much room 
on a well-filled table for elaborate decora- 
tions, but a basket filled with red apples and 
nuts, or a low bowl of yellow and bronze 
chrysanthemums, will give a festive touch. 
One hostess hollowed out a pumpkin and 
filled it with fruit, having first lined the 
pumpkin with paraffin paper. Another 
housewife used a toy wheelbarrow, filling it 
with choice fruits. Little cornucopias can 
be made of colored paper and filled with 
raisins and nuts or small candies, then at- 
tached to the water glasses by paper-clips. 

If a large number of guests are to be seated 
the hostess will save herself trouble by mak- 
ing place-cards. These can be blank cards 
or even slips of paper decorated with turkey 
or pumpkin seals. A gracious hostess may 
write not only the guest’s name but some 
kindly Thanksgiving compliment such as, 
“We are thankful for Uncle Jim’s kind 
heart,’ or ‘‘We are thankful for Aunt 
Marcia’s helpfulness,’”’ ete. A great deal of 
confusion in the seating is avoided by using 
cards, as the hostess can plan carefully be- 
forehand and add to the success of the 
dinner. Uncle Jim will be delighted to have 
beside him Cousin Clara, who takes especial 
thought for his deafness, so speaks clearly 
and slowly, while Aunt Marcia and Aunt 
Minnie will enjoy exchanging the latest news 
as they sit side by side. 


“Pass Your Plate’ Puzzles 


It is always delightful to linger over the 
dessert, and ‘Pass Your Plate’’ puzzles 
could be introduced at this time. These are 
Thanksgiving menu _ riddles, which are 
written on circles of cardboard or paper 
plates. An inexpensive prize can be given 
to the one who first solves the puzzles. 


After Dinner 


The time after dinner sometimes drags, but 
a radio or talking-machine will be a great 
help. One wise mother, instead of indulging 
in a series of ‘‘don’ts’’ for the lively small 
folks, encouraged them to put ona little 
Thanksgiving program, for the entertainment 
of their elders. This included some clever 
Thanksgiving dialogs, short ones which re- 
quired very little preparation, and which 
were purchased for five cents each. 

Games should be of an _ old-fashioned 
character, though by way of a novelty the 
hostess could introduce a ‘‘Kind-Word 
Contest,’’ which, she may explain, is a con- 
trast to the Cross-Word craze. One person 
ls requested to leave the room, and then 
each of the others makes some kindly com- 
ment. For example ‘‘Aunt Minnie has a 
pleasant voice,’”’ or “‘is a good housekeeper’’ 
and similarly, until each person present has 
complimented the absentee. These are 
jotted down by the leader who then recalls 
the one outside. The “kind words” are read, 
and the one who is complimented must 
guess the author of each. The first one who 
is identified as the author of a compliment 
must leave the room next. 


Old-Time Charades 


Charades are always amusing and afford the 
children a joyous opportunity for dressing 
up. Suitable words can be acted out, syllable 
by syllable, then the entire word as, for ex- 
ample, Pilgrim, Puritan, friendship, pumpkin, 
Welcome, carpet, indolent, football, teasing, 
cheerful, or fireplace. 
_ When inviting guests to a family party, it 
ls always well to have in mind some pleasant 
method of entertaining the little people, who 
ean not be expected to derive much enjoy- 
ment from the conversation of their elders. 
‘he hostess who includes in her Thanks- 
fiving plans some methods of keeping the 
juniors busy and happy will merit the 
earty gratitude of her guests. 

itor’s Note: Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelope to Entertainment Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the puzzles and the 
ist of program material for Thanksgiving.] 
ee 





protects them from cold and damp. Every 
family should have one of these portable 
radiators. ‘There is nothing to install, so 
Perfection can be easily carried to any part 
of the house, wherever you want heat most. 
At less than two cents an hour it radiates 
warmth to every corner of the room. Your 
dealer will gladly show you the new models. 
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ADIO fans forget time completely as 
glowing warmth from the Perfection 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


The Perfection 1s a radiant heater 
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her wait too long 





4 out of 5 


: thief in 
get Pyorrhea Like st chee 
The fight against Pyorrhea 






Pyorrhea is a fight 
against overwhelm- 
ing odds. Statistics 
prove that four out 
of every five over 
40—and thousands 
ounger, too — pa: 
orrhea’s dread- 
toll. Will you? 


Be on your guard 
for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is dependent 
upon its foundations, so healthy teeth depend upon 


healthy gums. 


Bleeding gums are the first sign of Pyorrhea's ap- 
proach. Then they begin to recede and the healthy 
pink color gives place to a pale, whitish tint. Soon 
the teeth are loosened, pus pockets form and drain 
disease-breeding poisons through the system. 
Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the right pro- 
portion of Forhan’s Astringent (as used by the 
ee oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy condition. 
Even if you don’t care to discontinue your favorite 
dentifrice, at least start using Forhan’s once a day. 


dental profession) to neutrali 


35c and Goc in tubes. 
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of a building is de- 
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foundation, so are 
healthy teeth depend- 
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Patterns To Please 4 
All Tastes 








If your druggist does not have Forhan’s 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 198 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Forhany 


FOR THE GUMS 
More than a tooth —e 


it checks Pyorr 











THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCH- 
ING AND PICOTING 
ATTACHMENT 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch eos 
ing as beautiful as done by a 
$275.00 machine. Send no money. Pay the postman $1.00 Keep 
it five days Your money back if you are not more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








KNITTING WOOLS 


Highest Quality Yarns 
Direct at Wholesale Prices 
Send for 200 Samples FREE 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY 
421-Q High St. Germantown, Pa. 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the in- 
terest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1925-26 Fall and Winter Catalog, 
containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to Pat- 
tern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Advertisement. 
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T is pleasant to note that sleeves have 

come down, neck-lines are going up, 
and skirts flare, for bare arms and necks 
never did look well in cold weather and there 
is neither grace nor comfort in a very narrow 
skirt. 

Women in moderate circumstances should 
follow rules of common sense rather than to 
be led into extremes of style by those who 
have nothing to do but dress themselves, 
The beltless dress, for example, is not only 
a fad, but is also difficult to make. It has 
been found that few women of average expe- 
rience can fit such a dress and give it the 
proper lines. While skirts are shorter again, 
avoid the extreme. From five to twelve 
inches from the floor, according to the build 
of the wearer, is a safe rule to follow. Longer 
dresses are generally more becoming to stout 
women, while the tall, slender type can wear 
them shorter to good advantage. 

The graceful lines of dress No. 5255 pro- 
vide comfortable fulness, with the slim 
effect. The dress is made of green cashmir 
with collar, vestee, sleeve flares and girdle of 
green satin. The dress would be pretty in 
black with pencil blue or rosewood colored 
trimming or in brown shades. 

For general wear, dress No. 5270 should 
be made of wool or a heavy crépe, and with 
long sleeves. Omitting the sleeves, the 
pattern is excellent for an evening dress. 
While it is simply cut, the flared sides bring 
the model up to date. Flares and sleeves 
cut by this pattern and of contrasting ma- 
terial could be added to an out-of-date dress. 

Misses and slender women will like dress 
No. 5269, which resembles the old-time 
princess dresses, but is not so hard to fit. 
The dress is made of wool rep with collar 
facing and cuffs of satin and a row of smoked- 
pearl buttons down the front. 

The easily adjusted apron offered in No. 
5265 has back portions which cross, forming 
a belt fastening in front. The apron is shown 
made of percale, but any of the apron ma- 
terials could be used. 

A warm gown for winter nights is very 
welcome in some latitudes, and pattern No. 
5264 is very satisfactory for outing flannel or 
heavy muslin. The collar is sometimes 
omitted, the neck-line being faced, while 
brier stitching, done in embroidery cotton, 
furnishes suitable trimming. 


Good Styles for Girls 


Girls’ dress No. 5251 shows a good style 
for Jersey and Balbriggan cloth or other soft 
wool weaves. Inverted pleats back and 
front provide ample fulness for the skirt. 
The collar, cuffs and neck-facing are made of 
a contrasting color in the same material, or 
of silk. 

Striped flannel was used for the simple 
dress pictured in No. 5250, but plain ma- 
terial in cotton, wool or linen could be used. 
The collar and narrow cuffs are made of 
plain material, or could be made of linen or 
cotton broadcloth and adjustable. 

Girls’ dress No. 5249 has the shirt-front 
vest, so often seen. Figured and plain crépe 
are the materials used, but plain wool, wit 
silk vest and collar or plaid wool with plain 
wool for trimming, would be pretty. These 
same materials could be used for girls’ dress 
No. 5289, which is shown made of cotton 
suiting having a woven figure. The pleated 
side portions are very attractive. 

A useful pattern shown in No. 5253 in- 
cludes a nicely fitting underwaist and shapely 
bloomers. The waist can be made of drilling, 
heavy cotton cloth or sateen. The bloomers 
are made to match cotton dresses, or 0 
sateen, mohair, serge or other medium- 
weight wool. 

Little folks will look well in a coat and 
cap like those shown in No. 5242, which are 
made of soft tan French flannel and trimm 
with narrow bands of fur. Corduroy, vel- 
veteen, wool broadcloth, poplin and cheviot 
could all be used, and braid would do nicely 
for trimming. : 

Boys’ suit No. 5282 is new in cut and 8 
made of heavy blue chambray with collar, 
cuffs and pocket in a darker shade. Heavy 
and medium-weight cottons and linen are 
suitable for this style. In the larger sie 
the suit could be made of serge, flannel oF 
wool suiting. 


Very little girls will like dress No: 5243, 
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made of white cotton broadcloth trimmed 
with a simple cross-stitch pattern, worked in 
red and blue. Colored chambray worked in 
white, or plaid gingham with yoke, pockets 
and cuffs of plain chambray would be pretty. 

Santa Claus’s helpers will be glad to have 
the new doll pattern No. 5029. The doll is 
dressed as a Dutch boy, with trousers and 
cap of blue sateen trimmed with bias folds of 
red; the blouse is white. 
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5251. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5255. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 

46 inches bust measure. 

Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 

44 inches bust measure. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 

16, 18, 20 years. 

Boys’ Suit. 8 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Child’s Coat and Cap. 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 

2, 4 years. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 

dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 

inches bust measure. 

. Dutch Boy Doll. 6 sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 
inches in length. 

- Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

- Ladies’ Nightdress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 inches bust measure. 

5253. Girls’ Waist and Bloomers. 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 
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5289. 
5269, 
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are making this test 
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Joining the millions 
who prefer tps tum, 


E AMERICANS are gain- 

ing a new appreciation of 
the value of health, and a new 
knowledge of the way toward 
health. We know, now, that most 
of the common ailments originate 
in “trifling” bad habits—bad 
habits which have been consid- 
ered unimportant because they 
have been so general. 


One reliable measure of this 
new swing toward healthful living 
is the enormously growing inter- 
est in Postum. It is known through 
their letters that 150,000 people 
made the thirty-day test de- 
scribed below last year, and many 
times this number undoubtedly 
made the test without requesting 
the week’s supply of Postum. 
The remarkable success of this 
test in turning an ever-increasing 
army of men and women from the 
use of caffein is a good omen for 
the nation’s future health. 


Just remember this: Caffein 
has no food value, but is an arti- 
ficial stimulant which deadens 
the normal sense of fatigue, and 
withdraws energy from the body’s 
vital reserve. Postum, on the other 
hand, contains no trace of 
any stimulant. It is made 
of whole wheat and bran, 


Compare these two where 
you can really see results—on 
your dinner table! Try Postum 
for thirty days. Learn how de- 
licious it is. Experience the re- 
lief from drug stimulation. Then 
judge for yourself! 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes this offer 
to you! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“‘T want you to make a thirty- 
day test of Postum. I will give 
you, free, one week’s supply, and 
my personal directions for pre- 
paring it—both in the usual way, 
and with hot milk, for children. 


“Or, if you wish to begin the 
test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s. It costs much less—only 
one-half cent a cup. 


“For the one week’s free 
supply, please send me your name 
and address, and indicate whether 
you want Instant Postum (pre- 
pared instantly in the cup with 
boiling water or hot milk), or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you 
boil.” 








roasted to bring out the 
full, rich flavor. 





F, J, 11-25 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thifty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 








©1925, P.C. Co. Instant Postum....- ce een 
: Postum CerzaL ..... O prefer 
Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- Name. 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, s 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn treet 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your City Pees, Seales 
er sells Postum in two forms. aan 





nstant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 





In Canada, address 
Canapian Postum Cergat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 





Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Relieved of pain in time to go to party 


BACKACHE GIVER 


QUICK RELIEF 


Tried simple home treatment 
and pain stops 


An aching back is often the result of 
tired, over-strained muscles, and can 
be given quick and complete relief 
with a very simple home treatment. 

“T had such a backache I didn’t 
know what to do,”’ writes a New York 
woman. “I looked through my medi- 
cine cabinet to see if I could find 
something to help me—and there was 
a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment. I used 
it, and in half an hour I was better. 
The next day I went to a big engage- 
ment party. Now, when anyone has a 
pain, I say ‘use Sloan’s.’ ” 

The marvelous’ effectiveness of 
Sloan’s is due to the stimulating effect 
that it has upon the circulation. 
Straight to the sick, aching tissues, it 
sends a healing tide of fresh new blood 

clears out the trouble—kills the 
pain. 

So pleasant and clean to use, too. 
No need to rub. Just pat it on gently. 


All druggists—35 cents. Dr. Earl S. 
Sloan, 113 W. 18th St., New York 









Even If You Don’t Know A 
Single Note of Music 
Choose your favorite instrument now. 
Learn to play any instrument right at 
home-in a few months through wor Nem 
method. Fasy as A. B. C. No exercises— 
teacher. Entertain your friends. FREE Booklet, 
‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home’’, and Demon- 
stration Lesson gives complete fac is. No obli- 
gation. Write NOW! 


U. S. School of Music, 5711 Brunswick Building, New York 


SELL ‘oSTORE 


I will put you in business as my DIRECT 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 
opportunities for hustlers. No experience 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 
and everybody buys. Work spare time or 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plan 
and FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK. 
MILTON GC ON, 916 J: St., Cincinnati, O. 


ACTING PLAYS uuitins 


Monologs, Recitations, Drills, Minstrel and Vaude- 
ville Jokes and Sketches; ideas for entertainments. 


Send for free entales 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 
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\ TREASURE AHEAD! 


Gifts for your family, your friends 


and yourself. PAGE “"® 











New York Tackles 
Bad Markets 


Continued from page 69 


Its 











A boycott? Bless you, no; nothing of the 
kind. What the growers of produce that 
goes to New York ought to know is how 
their produce is handled when it gets there, 
and what the chance is for it to get the 
handling that will sell it for what it is worth 
on the market. If growers are told the 
danger of gluts and spoilage that are due to 
delays from out-of-date terminal facilities, 
and if I am one of the men who tells them, 
and if they then ship their produce some- 
where else, neither they nor I am party to a 
boycott. We are simply spreading reliable 
information and acting on it. 

Nobody realizes this better than the men 
in the trade in New York. New York must 
eat, and what the city eats must come from 
a distance. If the people who ship to New 
York want to help reform the terminal 
market facilities in the nietropolis, all they 
need to do is to drop a few strong hints about 
shipping elsewhere. And the realization of 
that possibility is just what is stirring New 
York to action now. 


~~ 


Folly of Foundling Bay 
Continued from page 14 


things for Folly that I have never been able 
to win for myself. My money has not en- 
abled me truly to belong to the kind of 
society my ambitions demanded, but it is 
going to give Folly that place. I’ve mingled 
with those people, Max, but to belong— 
that’s different! Arnold belongs. He’s had 
time to be an artist instead of grubbing all 
his days for money. He’s a gentleman born, 
and Folly has been brought up to marry the 
things he represents. Don’t forget, either, 
that her Dad is still behind her. He'll treat 
her right or tell me why! Don’t you worry, 
my boy; I’m only 50 and there are going to 
be 20 good years yet for me to get for Folly 
the things Folly has a right to have. This is 
the first step! I'll buy her happiness right 
along the road. She’s safe with me, and 
don’t you ever forget it.”’ 
Max was forced to assent. With Folly 
determined to stick to her bargain, and Mr. 
Heminway satisfied as to Arnold's suit- 
ability, what more was there to be done? 


downpour, roads piled high with the 
lebris of fallen trees and fences, railroads 
washed out, and every wire between New 
York and points north lying flat in the mud, 
while Max, rousing from a nap in his chair, 
saw Folly, wrapped in a negligee, standing 
in the doorway. 

‘“‘Daddy,”’ said Folly as her father roused 
up after his fitful sleep in an arm chair, “I’m 
sorry to wake you, but I just remembered 
something terribly important that Arnold 
told me. He didn’t have time to speak to 
fee. and the storm drove it from my mind. 

He’s having a hard time to get my passport 
to Europe, because he can’t find the regis- 
tration of my birth. And he’s having trouble 
about the marriage license, too.”’ 

“I told him to use that passport you had 
two years ago.”’ 

“But that was for Felicia Heminway. This 
one has to be for Felicia Watts,’’ she colored 
as she spoke the new name, ‘‘and it’s made 
some kind of a complication. I was born in 
this house, wasn’t I, Dad? I must have 
been, because my birthday is in August.’’ 

“You were born in the middle of the bay,”’ 
Heminway replied shortly. ‘‘We happened 
to spend that summer on a yacht. Your 
mother was devoted to the ocean.” 

“Oh! I never knew that. But I must have 
been registered at this court-house, and 
Arnold says there is no record of me; he 
went to see about it yesterday.”’ 

“Arnold doesn’t know how to look. I'll 
a him about it as soon as we’ve had break- 
ast.” 

“Oh, Dad, the road is all washed away and 
trees down across it. I never saw such a 
dreadful day for a wedding!’’ Her blush had 
died away, leaving her pale and worn in the 
half light. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 

“Postpone the ceremony until late after- 
noon. Don’t let that worry you. We'll 
have breakfast, and then if there’ 8 any way 
at all to reach our office, we’re going to do it. 


r VHE wedding morning dawned in a terrific 
of 
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satisfied customers in 
all parts of the world will do their Christmas shopping 

this year from this beautifully illustrated ca’ - 
Save both time and money by ordering 
direct from Jason Weiler & Sons. You 
are guaranteed a personal, painstaking 







service that means absolute satisfaction. 
You will delight in looking through this 
164 page catalog with its thousands of 
illustrations including :— 
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Jason Weiler & Sons 
402 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, Antwerp and London 
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Saye PREST Trouser Presser—wonderfal 
ew savention — 16 looks efficient, and it is. 
That’ s why 250,000 have been sold already. 

“My First Week ! Made More 

than I used to make in a month. Since then, I have 
arned a month’s salary every six days,’’ ‘says S. 

L. Patterson, of lowa. Many othets Gem ph 

—- No wonder! Millions of inte 
ects. A quality product. Puts lasting pot 

Takes out bagginess—smooths entire 
surface—demonstrates in 40 seconds. Sells quick 
to every man. 


FREE Selling Outfit 


ze ur profits paid in advance te cadens, 

7 eo daliver ind collect. Test it without Royer 
ba or side line. Send postcard for offer of free 
ae Join the big money-makers. Write 
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Men and Women! Write me today 
and by this time next week I can show 
you how you can turn your spare time or full , 
time into Real Money. Thousands of our 
representatives are doing it with our New plans. 
Simply introduce and take orders for famous 
World's Star Hosiery and Underwear sold 
direct from mill to home—a complete line for 
whole family. Permanent customers and repeat 
orders make you steady, big income. No capital 
required 

















H 4 It’s a chance to make lot 
Write Quick of money. Your oe 
begin at once. Exclusive toresiece. 
experience needed. Write today and I’ll aa 
all facts and tell how to start Free. 
(Established 30 years.) 

World’s Star Knitting Co. 
1081 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


rawouW HITE FLAME BURNER 


1) your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant sof 
white light. Non-breakable steel 
No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strait, 
Ky Over a million satisfied users. Guarsoted 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample: 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.86. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Live esentatives Wanted 
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| Hardy will be frantic without me. There’s 
| to much at stake!” 

‘= «Max went to the window where the rays 
| from the light, still flashing regularly, were 
‘plainly visible. 

“Father’s running the light,’’ he remarked. 
| “Jt’s an unusual day when he keeps going at 
eight in the morning. This storm’s not over 





Don’t Wait— 
Prevent Trouble! 











| yet. 
3 Breakfast passed in silence, Folly appear- 
| ing at its close, listless and anxious. 

“Say it’s going to clear, Daddy! I can’t 
bear to be married on such a day as this. It 
will ruin everything!” 

“I’m going straight to the pier to post- 
/pone the service until five o'clock, dear 
|child. By that time there must be some i 
| change. I'll see Arnold about the license and Preventing Decay | } 
| passport. My little girl is not to worry,”’ he | 


| patted her cheek lovingly. You are careful to pro- | || 


“How can I help worrying, Daddy? And tect sound fruit against 
you're a fine one to advise me. You look as the attacks of bacteria. 
| if you’d made final arrangements for burial. Are you just as careful 


What’s the matter with him, Max?” 

“Our wires to New York are down, Folly.” 
Max tried to be tactful. ‘‘And it’s always hard 
for your father to be cut off from his office,” 
he added. 

“Isn’t there anything you can do?” 

“Yes, we hope to find a wireless. I’m 
going out now in search. Anything I can do 
for you, dear girl?’’ 

“Take me with you! I can’t bear to stay 
here alone. I don’t mind the rain, indeed I 


of your teeth? 


























don’t!” 
B1876 F.4. _ Well,” = — Pager ee 8 — 
vier Cpdle: 08 By t 4 a it - men Aer ong 
tat ete-a-tete with the girl he loved so hope 


inche osivy. ‘‘ve , S Tester ¢ . > 9 f hd 
SRE | Bie, eee om sour southwenter and come | Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 





$7.75 car with Max at the wheel was picking its 
“ een tho socnent aang Cay Sinorey Preserve the youthful charm of your smile by sensible care 
ns nee. of your teeth. Don’t wait until tooth decay sets in. Prevent 
m, Mass, T was not easy to drive against that wind, it in the way that modern dental science approves. 
nce 1870 and dangerous. besides, for loosened P , d A ‘ ‘ 
und kau | branches were still crashing, and Max had reventive entistry—the combating of disease by the pre- 
—— Bi vert out * pnshg: Reon! —_ to some vention of tooth troubles — is the new note in advanced 
| the road. e was thankful when the village : ’ . 
| store was reached, and he and Folly mingled dental practice. Colgate Ss Ribbon Dental Cream always has 
with a group of villagers and members of the been in the forefront of this scientific move for better teeth 
summer colony, who had struggled through : 
|the storm in quest of news. Mrs. Buzby and health. Colgate s removes causes of tooth decay. 
her ge lf Mee pila Colgate’s “washes” your teeth gently and safely. It contains 
3«COTT WIS “Child,” she said in a low voice, “I’m no grit. Its principal ingredients are mild soap and chalk. 
IT QUICK @ glad that you’ve come. I had to see you The soap supplies the needed washing action. The chalk is 
| someway today; something’s happened to leh 
worry me real bad. Come back here out of a polishing agent. 


| hearing till I tell you.” “ ” . ’ 
| Max, at Folly’s side, tried to intercept her. Wash your teeth after every meal with Colgate Se The 
“Folly’s been through a good deal, Mrs. taste is pleasant. 25c for a large size tube. 

Buzby,’’ he urged, ‘‘talk to me instead. This 

d her wedding day, you know; brides can’t COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 

be worried.”’ 

| Mrs. Buzby regarded him out of her AF . 

| shrewd, kindly eyes. — 

“It’s just because it is her wedding day 

| that I’ve got to tell her,’’ she remarked, ‘‘me 
knowing her from a baby and wishing her 
only love and happiness all her life!’ She 

| wiped her eyes, with a sudden motion, and 

| drawing her arm about the girl led her into 

| the shed at the rear of the store. 


“Child,”’ she said earnestly, ‘‘I had a real Truth tn edecstiitag sapien CLEANS 


unpleasant experience with your young man h 
: ort > onesty in manufacture \ 
| yesterday, and I ain’t goin’ to let you marry ty fi \ TEETH rue RIGHT 


| him till you know what happened. He was N WAY 
| Into see me, asking all manner of questions.”’ 
| “What kind of questions?’ In spite of 

herself Folly’s voice trembled. Coxeate & Co., Dept. 612 
“About where you were born, dearie, and 581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME 


When. He says he knows it was here, dearie, , 
beeause you told him so. He wanted to Please send me, free, a trial tube of 








































= what house and who the doctor was, Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 
and if I had been there.’’ ° ‘ 
“But Mrs. Buzby, I just learned from This offer good only in U.S. A. 





father that I was born out in the bay. He 
a mother were cruising. I wish I’d known 4 m 

ore. Dad is so busy, half the time he u W th Th A of Old 
forgets to tell me anything at all. ,My birth T 5 $$ i uss 
Must have been recorded, though.’ Kerosene Lam ty 
dit anywhere, so he wants an eye-witness P 


“Well, it seems this fellow of yours can’t 
something for a passport, but when I first New Bright—White Light For Every Home 























‘aw you, dearie, you were nigh onto a year At last you can throw away your dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and have the brightest, "4 4 
old, toddling around the cottage you live in poe —_ for your moun ae farm. hes ag — for a limit mm =’ 
how. e ‘ anvthi ‘ a am making an amazing offer to quickly introduce my wonderful 
you I yo = knew anything about wher« AGEN TS patented light invention. Table lamps, hanging lamps, wall lamps, 
Were born. : MAKE BIG lanterns —for every room and outdoor use. Gives 20 times light of old 
Folly s face flushed with anger. MONEY wick lamps at half the cost. No chimneys te break or comm, se dirty, greasy wicks 
‘I think it’s mighty funny of Arnold to Ifyou want toearn| to trim, no soot or smoke, no foul unhealthful odors. Positively safe. 

. = s . , big money write me Burns 96% Air—only 4% cheap gasoline 
tome bothering you with such foolish ques- quickly for saies| 2OO Candle Power pice. (oarci. “Light as bright as 
a. As if everybody didn’t know I was plan. ba Wig daylight, soft, mellow, easy on eyes. Equals electricity or gas. Lights with match. 

! "4 i i she ence required. Ex-| Easy to operate. One of the most economical, gr t impr ts and advance- 
ae Bhs _ E org does a — clusive territory.}_ ments in home and farm lighting of the age. " 
aere, ‘ 2 to ae? ee ae Saaeen es ot any 30 Da s Trial without risking penny. Write today for big, 
‘ome, Mrs. Buzby? clip omy — “cama y attractive, descriptive catalog from which te 
it we i 2 j 7p ti > re ae select one of many handsome designs. rst in your locality to e and ge 
tw Well, it was right afte J dinne r time, one or agents Special Out-| jiheral money saving introductory offer. Send your name and address today. 
WOO clock, maybe. [Continued on page 100 4 ly Cc. J. C. Steese, President, 
—— : : < THE AKRON LAMP CO., 211 Lamp Bidg., Akron, O. 
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SOUR YOUNG FOLKS ,° 


Cranberries, squashes, pumpkins and pies, 

This day the mouth’s smaller than one of our eyes; 
We give thanks for the dinner and excellent roast, 
But for health to enjoy them, we thank the Lord most 











Fun with Corn-Cobs—sy Hazel Showalter 


part of the country where they raise corn, 

you can have lots of fun playing with 
corn-cobs. Besides the cobs, the only thing 
you need is some ordinary twine or string, a 
knife to cut the cord, and a hatchet to cut the 
cobs. : 

On this page I will show you how to make a 
pioneer’s log cabin, fort, and stock enclosure. 
But there are many other things you can make 
in a similar way. 

Prepare the parts in sections for each one 
of the buildings you wish to have. It is much 
easier to build the four sides one at a time and 
then put them together than it would be to 
build all of them from the bottom up. And, 
furthermore, you can take the little buildings 
down and set them up somewhere else with 
little trouble. 

First, build a log cabin or two like those the 
early settlers lived in. After making one of 
these, it will be easy to plan and cut others. 
The cobs are fastened together with cord. Be 
sure to tie a strong knot each time you tie two 
cobs together so that the cord will not pull loose. 


[: you live in the Corn Belt or any other 











; back and top 
side with window 


PLANS fer CABIN 











Build the front section first. Find a long 
cob for log No. 1, and a medium-sized cob for 
log No. 2. Take a look at the diagram of 
the completed cabin and you will readily see 
that the first log has to fit over the sides of 
the cabin, while logs 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 have to 
match the logs from 
the side walls. Cut 


one end. Make the back and the top all 
in one piece. Begin at the bottom by tyi 
two long cords around the medium-sized 
No. 23 at the places marked X. After thé 


long cob, No. 24, put on two pieces of eh! 


(Nos. 25 and 26) to leave a window space; 





the six logs in the same 
proportion as shown 
in the drawing of the 
front section, and then 
tie them together. Al- 
ways lay a cob with 
its small end against 
the large end of the 
cob before it. 

Next, make the end 
of the cabin that is to 
have the chimney. Be- 
gin at the top by tying 
the middle of a short 
eord around the mid- 
dle of a small piece of 
cob for log No. 7. Then 
tie the cord around 
log No. 8. Tie two 
new cords around log 
8 at the places marked 
zz Then tie the 
cords around the long 
log No. 9. Tie the 
middles of two long 
cords around log 9 at 
the places marked X; 
then tie them around 
the cob of medium 
length No. 10. This 
cob should be just 
enough shorter than 
No. 9 to leave a space 

















at each end for the 
end of a cob from an- 
other side to fit in. 
Tie the cords around the logs Nos. 11, 12 and 
13 in order. No. 12 should be the same length 
as No. 10, and No. 11 and No. 13 the same 
length as No. 9. 


HE window side can easily be made if 
you study the diagram a minute. No. 14 
is a very short piece of cob; Nos. 15, 17, 18, 
19 and 20 are a little longer, and the others 
are of full length, with No. 21 sawed off at 


The finished settlement 


then a long cob, then a medium-sized one, 
No. 28, and then seven long ones for the roof. 

Now you are ready to put the parts of the 
cabin together. Fasten the chimney side to 
the front, then fasten the side with the window 
to the back and roof section. Then fit the back 
in place and tie it to the chimney-side section. 
Fasten the roof in place by tying the last cob 
of it to the top cob of the front of the cabin. 
Make a chimney by tying [Continued on page 8 


Uncle Sam Collects from Mr. Squirrel 


OUR parents, young readers, are not 


they find and call it “income tax.” The 





the only ones who have to pay an 
income tax to the Government. Our little 
friend, the red squirrel, has to pay his 
share, too. 

The squirrel’s share is paid in the form 
of pine-cones. Pine-cones are his worldly 
goods, and he stores up as many as he can 
—always many bushels more than he can 
hope ever to use. He stores them in va- 
rious places—under logs and under brush, 
under stumps and in the hollow trees in 
the timber. 

The squirrel works hard during the pine- 
cone harvest season gathering in a winter’s 
store of food. But like all other hard- 
working beings, he must pay for the privi- 
lege of making a living; at least it seems 
that way to him. He can’t reason it out 
the same way as Uncle Sam—that this tax 
is first and last for his own and his off- 
spring’s protection. 

The reason why Uncle Sam hunts down 
some of the little rodents’ hidden food is 
to perpetuate the forests which are the 
home-land of the squirrels. 

Uncle Sam must have seed from the 
pine-cones to help him in this work. So 
his foresters hunt out the hoarded goods of 
Mr. Red Squirrel and appropriate what 











foresters always take all of the cones they 
find, because they know full well that Mr. 
Squirrel is withholding a large portion of 
his yearly earnings which he has succes 
fully hidden. There is no fear that he will 
starve for want of cached cones. 

In good seed years the foresters may 
collect an average of four or five bushels of 
cones from a single cache. They have 
taken as high as 15 bushels. Collect 
cones from squirrel caches is cheaper a 
any other method tried and can be 
after the trees have shed their seed, 
after the middle of September. * ob- 
tained in this way usually has @ high 
germinating percentage. Seed of westem 
yellow pine, Douglas fir, lodge-pole pil® 
Englemann’s spruce, and blue spruce, 3 
been collected by this method at j 
times and in quantities ranging from® 
few pounds up to as high as 6,000 poumm™, 
in a single operation. ah 

When thoroughly dry, the seeds are 
moved from the cones by various metho, 
such as raking the cones, flailing thet 
putting through a cone shaker. The 
are planted in beds in the nursery and 
the seedlings are set out in the fea 
where replanting is desired. L. 8 
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| The butcher, the baker, the candlestick Say a Smith Brothers Cough Drop will make 
| _. maker, " any cough stop— 
The farmer and city man too, And Time has proven this true. 
= 
} 1/Su.| First contented cow born 
| 2|M. | Marie Antoinette born 1755 falbaand Trust Farmers to Know 
3| Tu.) First newspaper printed at Al- Dull Seeteene This Truth! 
' bany 1771 ] Cough Old-fashioned, practical expe- 
| 41 W, First bootlegger born 1775 anc ~ Drops rience beats a bookful of new- 
| 5|Th.} First American battleship threaten- \ protect you fangled theory! 
launched 1782 ° from the OUR mother did not need a 
6| Fr.| First American missionary ung worst scientist to tell her that a 
church organized in China coughis a warning signal and 
1847 that a sore throat is an incuba- 
7|Sa.| Lewis and Clark reach Pacific f tor for millions of germs dan- 
Coast 1805 gerous to heaith. 
8| Su.| Last QUARTER OF MOON oe And she knew that the way to 
9] M. | The great flood began 2348 B.C. [ 42 Vthroat withl St0P sore throats and coughs 
10} Tu.| Birthday of Mohammed 570 Cold with a muffler a rege Fo tageane hin to give 
11] W. | Armistice Day Norther -< and Smith | foone of Senith Brother Conn 
: “ ™ : ts Cough 
12| Th.| Mrs. Duck invents web feet 701 ‘tonde | Brothers Drops 
13| Fr.| Plymouth Colonists landed on ly winds Cough = + es : 
x Game Cod 1620 Drops You feel relief immediatelyafter 
s . the firstdrop is dissolvedin your 
14| Sa. | Bruce discovered sources of the mouth. The cough eases, then 
Nile 1770 ; stops. The fevered tissues of 
15] Su.| Agrippina perished by order of the throat feel cooled—the irri- 
her son, Nero 26 tation is quieted— the hoarse- 
16| M. | NEw Moon Smith ness lessened—the air passages 
17| Tu.| Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh for Brothers freed—the whole mouth and 
treason 1604 ; Cough throat refreshed, 
18] W. | Robin Hood died 1247 Rain Drops Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
19| Th.| Lincoln’saddressat Gettysburg stop the have been on the market for 78 
1863 neces | that yoerv. Last year more than one 
Shi wet feet ulionof them were used. Two 
20| Fr. | Shipwreck of St. Paul 63 start kinds: the black S. B. Dropsand 
21) Sa.| Jesse James quits Sunday the Smith Brothers Menthol 
School 1865 y, Drops in the orange box. 
22|Su,| First QUARTER OF MOON Their absolute purity makes 
23| M. | Turkey gives farewell party them safe for children and 
24|Tu.| New Haven purchased from Button adults. 
Indians 1637 Bluster- 
cam your coat 
25| W.| British evacuated New York] . " around 
City 1783 ing wind Jour throat 
26} Th.| Thanksgiving Day with —and open 
27| Fr.| Magellan enters Pacific Ocean eg 
1520 snow = oo of 
28] Sa. | Washington Irving died 1859 urries g>mit 
29} Su.| Solomon marries 864th wife ft Brothers 
78 B.C, 
30| M. | FuLL Moon 
COUGH DROPS = Sineeus 
SINCE 1847 
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Fun with Corn-Cobs 


Continued from page 86 
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nine little pieces of cobs in a row. Tie the 
chimney to the bottom of the cabin and to 
the peak of the roof. 

Now that the pioneers have a cabin for 
themselves, they must have a shelter for 
the horses and cows. This shelter is made in 
three pieces, two sides just alike, and a long 
strip for the back and top. Make two sides 
each of two medium-sized cobs and two long 
ones. Always put the small end of a cob next 
to the wide end of the last cob. Make the 
piece for the top and back of six long cobs, a 
medium-sized cob, a long cob, another 
medium-sized cob, and then a long one, Fit 
the corners and tie the sections together, and 
there you are. 

There must be a fence around the build- 
ings, too. Since logs are plentiful, the 
pioneer will have a rail fence. You do not 
need to tie the rail fence, except at the 
opening for the gate, unless you wish. In 
laying the rail fence, lay the thick end of a 
cob on the small end of the cob below it to 
make the fence steady. At the opening for 
the gate tie a scrap of a cob on the end of 
the lower cob for the upper one to rest on. 
Build the fence two rails high. 


AKE Mr. and Mrs. Pioneer from. the 

pointed ends of the slenderest cobs 
you can find. Scrape the pieces to make 
them narrower still. Cut pieces of corn husk 
for Mrs. Pioneer’s dress, as long as she is 
from the neck down. A piece of husk around 
her head will do excellently for a good sun- 
bonnet. 

Mr. Pioneer is dressed in cowboy fashion. 
Tie a strip of husk around his neck for a 
handkerchief. Cut a large round piece of 
husk for his hat and cut a curved slit in it. 
Put his head through the slit. Cut his pants 
crosswise from a husk—one plain piece 
across the back of him and a wider piece 
across the front with its ends cut into fringes. 
Put the pieces on him and tie a thread around 
to hold them in place. 

Not far away from where the pioneers 
live, the Indians are camping. Make the 
Indians from the slender ends of red corn- 
cobs. Cut a piece of husk twice as long as 
the Indian, fringe one side of it, put it over 
his head and tie a thread around the ends of 
it and the lower end of the cob. Make other 
Indians by putting corn-husk _ blankets 
around pieces of cobs. Make the wigwams or 
teepees by tying the small ends of five cobs 
together. Tie the middle of the cord around 
the end of one cob; then tie it around the 
ends of the other cobs in turn. Cover this 
frame with corn husks, fastening them to- 
gether with tiny twigs; or cover it with a 
piece of brown paper in the shape of a half- 
circle. 

These Indians are very savage and war- 
like. The pioneers must have a fort with a 
stockade around it for protection when the 
Indians go on the warpath. In times of 
peace they can use the fort for a meeting 
house and schoolhouse. 

Build the fort in four pieces and put them 
together just as you did the cabin. Bu 
two sides just alike, beginning at the top. 
Begin at the top of the other two pieces, also 
using two cobs and four cords. Then tie the 
four corners together and tie the end of the 
roof to the top of the front. Close around the 
fort make a stockade by tying a long row of 
cobs together side by side. 

—_———_>_____—_ 
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ments in heating stoves, 
gas stoves, oil stov: 
p. porcelain enamel coal and w 


‘ Full of new 
$372 ideas,new fea- 
turesand latest improve- 
Up 


bination gas and coal ranges and 
furnaces—both pipeand Il regis- 
ter type. 200 styles and sizes, 


I will save Kalamazoo customers 


$1,000,000 
this year. Furnaces 
ill you sharein this great saving? $ & gs Up 
Cash or Easy Terms~ 


30 Days Trial > 
Greatest SALE in our 25 years is on! 
New book tells you all about my eas 
terms, as low as monthly. It 
explains my 30 day trial and 360 
day approval test. 24 hour ship- 
ments. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

ck guarantee—the strongest 
ever written. Kalamazoo FREE fur- 
paceplansand FREEservice eliminate 
entirely any difficulties of installation. 


| §60,000 Customers 
Buy the way 560,000 Kalamazoo cus- 
tomers know is the right way. Some- 

| one must buy from the factory first— 

| why not you? 

| The Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 

10Rochester Ave. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


A Kalamazoo 
Registered Direct to You” 


PATENT-SENSE 


served profits. Established 1869, 
LACEY & LACEY, 655 F St., 























free book for 
inventors seek- 
5 ? ing largest de- 
Write 

Washington, D. C. 





Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Nurses Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians, 

tablished 25 years, 4 


Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears write for illustrated catal 
} 82Sample Lesson Pages with 
Recon FREE NURSES EQUIPMENT, 
e Independent Chicago SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 9419 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard + Chicago 





BRIGHTNESS of SUNLIGHT 
from COMMON KEROSENE 


Here's a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 
ie old style lamps—burns only one- 
sixth the fuel. No wicks, no 
chimney. Absolutely safe. No 

»% light in the world like it! 


More Light - Less Cost 
300 candle powerl— and actual fuel 
saving pays for it in a few months. 

lamp — no clog- 
regulated up 


Nothing gives more pleasure 
than this brilliant, soft white light. Beau- 

tiful crystal shade and nickel base. 

New Liberal Trial Offer 
Special introd price to those w! 

write quick. Send no money--just write 
for description and special offer--NOW. 

Agents Make THE RADIOLITE CoO. 
Big Money 1017Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 














The Queer Sea-Hare 


By A. C. Jochmus 








CITIZEN of Pacific Grove, Calif., re- 

cently found a very curious flesh mollusk 
on the beach. The creature had a snout and 
ears that resembled a small pig as closely as 
anything could and not be a pig. This 
caused a great deal of comment and curiosity. 
So the matter was referred to W. K. Fisher, 
who is in charge of the Hopkins Marine 
Station at Pacific Grove. 

“It is a sea-hare, known technically as 
Tethys Californicus,’’ said Mr. Fisher. “It 
belongs to the sub-kingdom Mollusca, of 
which the octopus also is a member. Sea- 
hares found in this country have two flaps 
of the body folded over the back to protect 
the single large gill. They are harmless and 
feed on kelp and eel-grass, having in their 
gizzards numerous teeth which aid in grind- 
ing their food.” 

Sea-hares are found hereabout in sloughs, 
and this specimen probably was swept out 
to sea by a combination of sudden rains and 
high tides, and thence carried by currents 
to the beach where it was found. 

“‘Sea-hares are not eaten by Americans,” 
said Mr. Fisher, ‘‘but in Shantung I found a 
piece of one in a plate of soup. I at first 
mistook it for a fragment of dish-rag, which I 
supposed had been left in. the soup kettle. 
It was nearly tasteless.” 

An interesting feature of the sea-hare is 
the large amount of purple fluid which it can 
eject from a gland in its back. This would 
make a good dye. The squid ejects a black 
fluid. It is well to remember that the most 
famous dye in history, the Tyrian or Phoeni- 
cian purple so highly prized by the Greeks 
and Romans, was obtained from somewhat 
similar glands of Mediterranean mollusks. 


Wideawake Blinkers 


Many of the Wideawakes report about the 
money they have made on their garden crops 
this year. 

R. D. Baldwin <&, of Morro Bay, Calif., 
who told us last spring that he hoped to earn 
a garden tractor this summer, writes: 

“T haven’t got my tractor but my brother 
and I bought a flivver, so I guess we didn’t 
do bad. 

“T’ve made about $15 on corn so far, and 
about $42.50 out of pole-beans, not counting 
nine sacks for which I haven’t received re- 
turns as yet. 

“The price on sweet corn was not very 
good this year, so that I could not sell it all. 
I will have considerable seed to sell this 
year and I will offer limited amounts to any 
Wideawake.”’ 

Will Dan Joslin <@, Chieftain of Haha- 
tonka Clan No. 780, Jonesboro, Ark., also 
earned a flivver this summer raising peanuts 
and cotton. His letter is printed in the 
Wideawake Blinkers sent out by mail to all 
the clans. If you haven’t received yours, be 
sure to write for it. 

King Boyce, Fields Clan No. 784, Reeds- 
ville, W. Va., would like to have other clans 
write to him. Fields clan has a football 
team, too. 

East End Clan No. 805 is the youngest 
clan of Wideawakes. These Wideawakes 
called their clan ‘‘East End Clan’’ because 
they live near the east end of a long rail- 
road tunnel in the hills of New York. The 
clan emblem is a flag of three wide stripes, 
orange, white and orange. In the center of 
the field is a large eye, symbol of all Wide- 
awakes. 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should b a ber. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
52,221; 805 clans have been formed. Mem 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, 
with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLepGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to.lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 





There is hardly a household 
utensil that has so many uses on 
the farm and so soon pays for 
itself as a UNIVERSAL Food 
Chopper. 


Many dainty dishes are easily 
prepared from left-overs which 
would ordinarily go to waste. 


It clamps firmly to the table 
and always cuts keen, for its 4 
cutters, which chop any degree 
of fineness, are self-sharpening. 


Write for Booklet No. 222 showing 
many other UNIVERSAL House- 
hold Helps sold by all Good Dealers. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 
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DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stemmeriog and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure." It tells how | 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7970 Bogue Bidg., 1147 4H. Illinois St., Indianapolis 

















f your farmy 

e's ph iS mi printed 
200 Sheets * J22 
100 EnvelopesL*— 


Or any name and address, 3 lines, in a rich blue ink on 
fine quality white pope wens 6x7, envelopes to match. 


The advantages of having your own personal sta 
tionery are many. It gives individuality and refinement 
to your correspondence—a greater prestige among your 
friends and business associates. It will make an appre 
ciated gift for Christmas. Order a supply today. Print 
copy in three lines, send cash, het or money order 
(add 10% west of Rockies or outside U. S.). Order 
sent postage prepaid, DESK B 


THE TELEGRAPH PRESS 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
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‘a time in the dark. 
It has the dependa- 
bility that everyone ex- 
pects in an Ingersoll. 


$7.75 











ICH soil, steady 

sunshine, 56 ees 
inches of rainfall an- 
nually. Labor plentiful. Strong 
demand for out-of-season crops 
grown here. Fine poultry and 
dairy opportunities. Moderately 
priced land. For booklet, address: 
Daytona Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce, 103 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Daytona, Florida. 


DAYTONA BEACH 


MRO OM 8. 











If you are mechanically inclined 


write me go ges men tell you 

SYSTEM trains you 
~~ in whe gon weeks for fine 
auto jobs—chauf- 
feur. welder, re- 
pair man—$50.00 a 
week andup. You 





y easyi tis to make 
‘ big money doing work 
like, to comeal see the word, 






own your own garage, tire 

F E shop, battery station anywhere 
Simply send name_today for bi 

64 =f ap antelog and special ion 

BOOK = = Sheten, ad AL. paid 


Nocoloredstudents accepted. 

















PLAY 


4 Acts; 2% Hours; 5 Males; 6 Females. A successful rural 
comedy of “The 
for free catalogue of 300 other plays. 


The Fenn Publishing Company, 923 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


AGENT 


en wi 
Customers. Write one for FREE PAL AGE and Special Offer. 


BESTEVER PROD. CO., 1948 IRVING PARK, CHICAGO 


FARM FOLKS 
by Arthur Lewis Tubbs 


Old Homestead” type. 35 cents. Send 





BIG PROFIT: Sells Like Wildfire. 
Kispestie anced Clothes ) Washi Wonder. No 
wi er it. Premiums for 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





Young Folks’ Sketch Club 














BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
() of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month's special subject. 
Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches, and reach 
us by November 23. No sketch will be re- 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope is 
sent with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
for drawings each month: One $1 prize, 























one 50-cent prize, and two 25-cent p; 

Subject No. 35, for November, is IE ee: 
Sketches must be drawn from the actual 
object. Use paper without lines. — Fins 
make the outline, just as carefully ag you 
can. Use a hard pencil. After outline js 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade, 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry, 
Take your time and do it right. 

Prize winners of Subject No. 33 were: 
First, Donald Taylor, Missouri. Second, Alma 
Siiro, Minnesota. Third, Keith Hinchsliff, 
Kansas. Fourth, John Lewis, Ohio. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Gladys Balmer, Ohio; Inez Robinson, Mis. 
souri; Mayme Doubler, Illinois; Mavis 
Wilson, South Dakota; Robert Barentyne, 
Vermont; Mildred L. Moser, Illinois; Her. 
bert Brackmier, Indiana; and Elsie Junkert, 
Montana. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$20 in Cash Prizes for Bird Lovers 


E want to know what you did for the 

birds this spring and summer. Did you 
put up bird-houses? Did you have a bird- 
bath? Did you save the young birds from 
their enemies? What did you do? 

For the best 250-word letter giving a clear, 
concise account of your actual bird work, we 
will send $10; for the second best, $5; and 
for the next five good letters, we will send 
$1 each. 

This will be a good way to send in your 
report of bird-club work. It is not necessary 
to be a member of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club to enter this contest. 

These letters should be an inspiration to 
lovers of our feathered friends. The prizes 
are worth winning. Just think—some one 
will get four cents a word for the prize- 
winning letter. 

We know that thousands of bird-houses 
were put up, and much active work done; 
but we want you to tell us in your own 
words of your work. 

No letters will be returned, and all letters 
must reach us by December 10, 1925. Ad- 
dress your letters: Secretary of The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~~» -—- 


Enemies of the Birds 


My cat robbed over 50 martin nests and 
killed many wrens before I got rid of it. 
R., Kentucky. 
The blue jays here kill the young robins 
and drive the old ones away. F. S., Maryland. 
The English sparrows drive the chickadees 
away. M. L., Ohio. 
The crows are the worst enemies of the 
song birds here. O. S. S., New York. 
I think there ought to be a tax on cats if 


we really want to save the birds. 
E. M.N., Iowa. 


The English sparrows drove away the 
bluebirds and barn swallows. 

P. W., New York. 

A red squirrel destroyed a nest of young 
robbins, which were in a nest near the 
barn. B. M., Minnesota. 

The cats are very troublesome here and 


many nests have been destroyed by them. 
Many birds have also been killed by drinking 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
902,738 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 


our name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





water from ponds that had been sprayed 
with kerosene to kill the noone 
J.G. , New Jersey. 
A cat killed a mother wren and her three 
young. They had built inacan. A bluebird 
buiit in one end of a box here and a martin 
in the other end. The middle room was un- 
occupied. R. P., Texas. 
An English sparrow went into a blue 
bird’s nest and killed two of the young. The 
English sparrows also killed two young cat- 
birds. R. S., Ohio. 
The birds used to build their nests around 
our house but the cat killed the birds and 
they went away. We got rid of our cat 
and the birds are coming back. 
L. M., Massachusetts. 


Last year a bird built in my bird house 
and a cat got after the young ones and ate 
them. We got rid of the cat and since then 


I have had no more bother. P. C., Maryland. 
CATHOLIC ART 


1 9 2 6 CALENDAR READY 


Beautiful religious painting for each month, res in4 
colors. 14 pages, each 9x17 inches. Gives al 

Fast days. Areference guide for Catholics. : 
Christmas gift. Postpaid 40c each—3 for $ rder a 
Extension Press, 929 LeMoyne Bids. ., Chicago, Ill. 


Miller’s i 
Poultry .'s::, Guide 
—— all ~ out chickens cere BAL INCORA and raising for 
© describes INC He TORS, Hot 
ioe aa ee IDEAL eh NS 
—Coal and Oi! Burning— Bab pice, oo 
for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 170, Rockford, Il. 


WEBER'S: Price tist Free 
LS Order Now-Save Money 
9 Pure-bred hardy Northern raised chickens, : 
Gucks, geese and turkeys. Most profitab 
bred to-lay strains. At owes clon 
America’s great industi Zo y 44 

W.A. Weber, Box 12, ankato, 


ERRIS trcricnn PULLETS 


Theat "st at low prices. Trapnested, Ct 
pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay CH{/C1 
after you see them. Complete casiclaction aoneontaal Y CHICKS 
Write teday for special sale bulletin and big {ree catalog. 
GEO, GB. FERRIS, 89y Union, Grano Rarios, Mich. EGGS 
——_— 


arn how easy it is. 
alesse nand phonograp! le 
“er Stimson, Lewis Institute, Detroit 






































for selling 36 pkgs. Chewing Gum at 6c. a 
pkg. Rifle first class, en sold return 
our $1.80 and we send rifle, all postage prepaid. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 516 Mill St., Concord Jet.. Mass. 
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less than brooms. Over hal 


Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowe 
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®e FERRETS, 222 
or dozen lots. Price list free, booklet ten cents. Ohio 
C. H. KEEFER & CO., eenwi 
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> Niits To Crack : 





By Sam Loyd 








A Puzzle in Railroading 


ERE is a knotty problem in railroading. 
The black and the striped cars can pass 
» through switch B, which is not long enough 
to accommodate the engine. By what 
method can the en- 
gine, in the fewest 
number of reversals, 
change the positions 
of the two cars, plac- 
ing the black car on 
track C and the striped 
car on track A? No 
trick or flying switches are to be employed, 
but you will find it a sensible problem in 
practical railroading. 


Profits in Prospect 


Three old prospectors, who had made their 
respective ‘‘piles,’’ were reminiscing on the 
road back to civilization. 

“If I were to stay on for another year and 
gain at the same rate I have accumulated 
wealth during the time spent in these parts,”’ 
remarked Jim, ‘‘I’d be worth a cool million.”’ 

“At the rate I have stacked it up, it would 
take another 19 years to put me in the 
millionaire class,’’ observed John. 

Then Bill had his say. “I'd have to go on 
digging and saving the same term over again 
to get my million,’’ said he, ‘‘and I’ve been 
out here as long as you two fellows put 
together.” 

Jim continued on to the ‘‘soft life,’’ but Bill 
and John changed their minds about quitting 
and went back to the hills for six years more, 
where they toiled and saved with the same 
success as previously. Bill quit with a for- 
tune of $600,000, and John with $675,000. 

Who can tell how much Jim retired on? 


A Charade 


A word of two syllables—what is its name? 

Though it deals with two things, only one 
can it claim. 

If I be expelled from this little word, 

Then it’s lighter than air, never seen, never 
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heard. ; 5 , 
Put head to the tail, transferring with care; 


|, Wherever you seek, it will always be there. 


What is the word? 


Complete These Sentences 


Each sentence is to be completed by placing, 
in the two blank spaces, words composed of 





| the same letters in the same order. 


For 
example: ‘Tailor’? and ‘“‘tail or’’ will com- 
plete the first. How about the others? 
Pursued by the dog the rushed 
down the road shouting: ‘‘Somebody catch 




















him by the —— head.’ 
Now ———— I recall his — so 
full of promise. 

e — thousand dollars and _ his 
| social friends will to relieve him 
| of it. 

I saw her the garden so now is 
the chance to press my suit. 

— encouraging word,”’ sighed 
the swain. ‘‘——-——”’ replied the maiden. 
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Bonds for Heirs 


An estate consisting of 15 $1,000 bonds was 
left to three fathers and three sons. Each 
father was bequeathed twice as much as his 
son and no two heirs received like amounts. 

Can you tell how the estate might have 
been divided without selling or exchanging 
any of the bonds? 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 

Profits in pigs: My friend started with 
eight pigs and now has 32. 
A’possum hunt: OAR plus MINK minus 
INK minus ARM plus POST plus APE 
Minus TAPE plus SUM leaves OPOSSUM. 
Anagrammatic blocks: LADY MINE can 
be transformed into MAIDENLY in 26 
moves of the blocks, as follows: 

M, L down, A, I, N, E left, Y down, 
D,I, N, L, D, I, N, L up, E, N, L, A right, 
M, M up, E, N, L, I and D. 

How many make a mob?: There were 21 in 
that Roman mob. The stage manager’s 20 
supes’” who trotted behind him also ran 
ahead of him, as they traveled in a circle. 


NOVEMBER, 1925 









NO BUCKLES 





tongue. 
has 68 buckles. —W 


NO RINGS 


Rings wear straps in two 
causing early repairs. Or- 


dinary harness has 275 places 
where there is ring friction. 


Walsh Harness has no rings. 


NO HOLES 


Ordinary double harness has 
about 275 holes that weaken 
straps—Walsh Harness has no 


holes. Easy to see why 
itisthree timesstronger. 


NOBILLETS - NOLOOPS 


The loose strap ends, called 
billets,are hard to put inloops 
or take out, particularly 


when it is cold or dark. 
Ordinary harness has about 
i) 70 billets and 100 loops. 
Walsh Harness has no 


billets or loops. 





About two-thirds of the 
strength of a strap is lost by 
pulling from a buckle 
Ordinary harness 
alsh 
Harness has no buckles. 





no money. If it doesn’t sel 


features and nine years harc 
state, the Walsh remains t 


World’s greatest advance in 
buckles to tear, no rings to 


Easily adjusted to fit any 


the Facts. 


WALSH HARNESS CO., 





Wied. NO-BUCKLE HARNESS | 


Breakdowns with old harness mean costly delays. 
chance spoiling your crop. 
buckle harness. Send for a Walsh on 30 days trial now. Send 


pense. My free book describes this new way of making harness, 
Walsh Leads Them All 

The tremendous success of the Walsh No-Buckle Harness has 

encouraged many imitators, but with 40 patented, exclusive 


Costs Less—Lasts Longer 


three times stronger than buckle harness; handier, better looking. 


$@.00 AFTER 30 DAYS TRIAL 

Balance easy monthly payments. Investigate—Get 
Write for my interesting book that tells all 
about this wonderful harness. i 
I willsend you my direct-from factory prices, liberal 
terms, and user-agent plan whereby you can earn 
money showing Walsh Harness to neighbors. 


91 


World's Greatest Advance 


In Harness Making 
Ee 








Don’t 
It doesn’t pay to patch old 


1 itself to you, return it at my ex- 


1 use on thousands of farms in every 
he world’s greatest harness value. 


harness making—a harness without 
wear, no holes to weaken straps— 


size horse. Made in ten styles. 


A postal card will do. 






1-26 
12 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Sn.all or 
Pear, Plum, 
Ornamental 


PEACH&APPLE 
TREES 


REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
e Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
herry, es, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Trees, Vines and Shrubs. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Box 806 


Catalog FREE. 





FULL VALUE TEXTILE CO. 


Specializing in Textiles for Home Use 
Write for samples and atte ¥ 


owell, Mass. 


ATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 
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There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 

lace of six engines. It will give 
mm 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it’ 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. a4. conmmnation ~ 
oportion to power used an 

Semarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 


value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: ‘‘Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I runa 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” — 


Frank Foeil, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: ‘‘ It’s a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 


**T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thoue 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I’m proud to 
havethisenginc bear my name.” 
—A. Y. EDwarDs 


EDWARDS | 
FARM 


ENGINE 


threshing machine, ete. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy torun. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now~—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 



















h MOTOR CO. Ohio 
DUAR Sa eal © 
t or obligation, rh, 


t Without cost, OF QE ol 

t me comple Getails of your free trial 
e . 

' offer. 
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p Name « vavesenseeereer* 
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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair 


itself while it works. 


The telephone system never rests, 


yet the ramifications of its wires, the reach of its cables 
and the terminals on its switchboards must ever increase. 
Like an airplane that has started on a journey across 
the sea, the telephone must repair and extend itself while 


work is going on. 


To cut communication for a single moment would 
interrupt the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the 
well-being and safety of the community. The doctor 


or police must be called. Fire may break out. 


Num- 


berless important business and social arrangements must 


be made. 


Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, 
service is not interrupted. Conversations started through 
the old are cut over and finished through the new, the 
talkers unconscious that growth has taken place while 


the service continues. 


Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thou- 
sand to 16 million stations, while talking was going on. 
In the last five years, additions costing a billion dollars 
have been made to the system, without interrupting the 


service. 


in eve county to 
give all or spare 
time. Pleasant work. 
Big earnings. We train 
the inexperienced. 

WOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 150 Bar St., Canton, 0. 





Spreading 
of sticky 





BIS-KIT 


® isready touse Sure death 
“= toratsand mice Quickest 
® cleanest, easiest way New 
fm packagecontains 18"*Bis 
Kits alwaysfresh 35c at 
alldrug and general stores 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 











Springfield 
Oh 










leather soles 


(rg 


WE PAY 
POSTAGE if money 
or check accompanies order; or you can PAY 
POSTMAN on delivery plus pos 
size and width or all numbers in shoe you now wear. 


Free Catalogue 


ANDERSON SHOE CO,, Inc. 


102 Hopkins Place 


C GENUINE KID 
COMFORT SLIPPER 


Rarebargainin gen- 
uine black vici-kid with flexib é 
hand turned good-wearing 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


__One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





. Mention No. 01273, 


of wonderful values in men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes. 

Dept. 8X91 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Imported Red Clover 
Winter-Kills 














OT a single plant remained last spring 

in a plot of red clover grown at the 
Connecticut Station farm and sown in 
1924 with seed imported from Italy. Al.. 
though the plants appeared thrifty and 
vigorous in the fall, not one survived the 
rigors of the winter months. 

A plot of exactly the same size and 
immediately adjacent, but sown with 
Wisconsin seed, had 80 per cent of its 
plants alive in the spring. Twenty feet 
away another plot, sown with New Eng. 
land grown seed, showed a survival of 90 
per cent. Still another plot, planted with 
seed imported from Chile, had only one- 
fifth of its plants alive in April, though 
last October this plot was conspicuous by 
the vigor and growth of its plants. y 

About 30 plots of red clover were grown 
at the station farm in 1924. Some of 
these were planted with domestic seed 
from various regions and the remainder 
were sown with imported seed from all the 
more important foreign sources. 


No Difference at First 


No decided differences between the plots 
were observed the first season, except 
that the plants of the Chilean strain 
were noticeably larger and more vigorous, 
while those of the New England plot were 
smaller and slower in development. 

The few months of cold weather—and 
last winter was not unusually -severe— 
caused considerable change. By early 
summer the Chilean plot had only a few 
straggling plants which survived the un- 
accustomed climate, while the New Eng- 
land plot had almost a perfect stand of 
vigorous, dark-green plants. 

Plots sown with seed from Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Idaho, and England survived 
fairly well, two-thirds or more of the 
plants being alive in April. Those sown 
with seed imported from Italy, Chile, 
Roumania, and France, or domestic seed 
from Oregon, showed heavy winter-killing. 

Arny, at Minnesota, tested 34 regional 
strains of red clover and found that 
domestic seed from the northern states 
was the most winter hardy under Minne- 
sota conditions. Strains from Australia 
and Northern Europe were equal to the 
native seed in yield of hay, although the 
winter-killing of the former was somewhat 
higher. Strains from France, Wales, Chile 
and Italy showed a high winter mortality, 
and no appreciable crops of hay were 
produced. 

The results of these experiments are 
not strictly an argument against imported, 
or in favor of domestic seed. The results 
do argue, however, for strains of red 
clover adapted to the regions in which 
they are to be grown. 


Imported Seed Is Cheaper 


For a number of years the supply of 
clover seed grown in this country has not 
been sufficient to meet the demand. This 
shortage, coupled with an overproduction 
in certain European districts, together 
with the regularly lower price of the 
foreign product, has led to large impor- 
tations. In 1921 and 1922 imported 
comprised about one-sixth of all the red 
clover seed sold in this country. In 1 
the proportion of foreign seed was lower, 
but last year, due to the light crop in this 
country, it rose again. The importations 
in 1925 have, so far, been smaller, ab 
though a number of large shipments have 
come in. In the first two weeks of Mare 
for example, almost 2,000,000 pounds of 
red clover seed entered the country from 
foreign ports. Of this amount about two 
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—— 
of the remainder from other South Euro- 
pean countries, or from Chile. 

Red clover from Southern Europe or 
Chile is not adapted to the climatic con- 
ditions occurring over a large part of the 
American Red Clover Belt, although this 
seed is probably satisfactory for regions 
where winters are not severe. In a test at 
Knoxville, Tenn., for example, strains 
from France and Chile were euperior in 
yield to native strains. 


Some Foreign Strains Satisfactory 


In the northern part of the Clover Belt, 
strains from Northern Europe may be 
entirely satisfactory. As the result of a 
test at the Indiana Station, Director 
Christie says: 

“Clover seed from Northern France, 
Germany, and other parts of North Europe 
have survived Indiana conditions to a 





much higher degree than seed from 
Southern Europe. It is important, how- 
ever, to establish the fact that the seed 
was grown in these northern countries and 
not merely shipped from there.”’ 

Many seedsmen are now stating the 
original source of the red clover seed which 
they offer for sale. The imported product 
is usually somewhat lower in price than 
the domestic seed. To many growers 
this offers an important inducement in 
favor of the foreign-grown seed, and in 
regions where the winters are mild it is 


| probably safe to use the imported strains. 





Where winter-killing is apt to be heavy, 
however, the native strains, or strains 
known to have been grown in Northern 
Europe, are certainly to be preferred. One 
need only to see the barren plot of ground 
where the Italian strain grew so vigorously 
last fal] to be convinced of this. 

P. C. Mangelsdorf. 
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| When the drain-pipe from the kitchen 


| sink or other sewer-pipe clogs or freezes, 


try a chemical dissolvent or sewer-pipe 
opener before going to the trouble and 
expense of digging up the clogged pipe. 


Sometimes considerable time and money 








can thus be saved, and a disagreeable job 
avoided. There are a number of these 
chemical solvent-preparations on the mar- 
ket that are good, and if used according 
to directions they are safe. 








Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 
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TuHat’s the big thing to remember about 


Hanes Winter Underwear—V alue. 
There’s more downright honest value-for-your- 
money packed into HANES than you'll find in any 
winter underwear you can buy. 
And that word “Value” means everything you 
want in underwear. It means real, satisfying bodily 
comfort, indoors or out, working or playing. It 


means a perfectly fitting, correctly sized garment. 

And it means economy—because you'll find Hanes priced 
so low that it will really surprise you. 

Remember, too, you buy Hanes under an absolute money- 
back guarantee. Every thread, stitch and button must make 
good. 

If your regular dealer doesn’t have Hanes, write us and we'll 
make sure you are supplied. 

Hanes is sold in three weights for men; union suits and shirts 
and drawers. You'll easily recognize it by its famous red label. 

If you have a boy—don’t forget that you can get the same un- 
equalled value in Hanes Boys’ Underwear. Made of the same 
quality materials and with the same care as the men’s sizes. 
Union suits only. Two weights, heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 
2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seats. Also knee 
length and short sleeve suits. 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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Next to a seedless watermelon the 
8reatest boon to humanity would be a 
self-feeder for fish-hooks. Bun Sim- 
Mons is a real optimist . . . he’s sowed 

S and peppers together and ex- 
Pects to get a crop of chile con carne 




















HANES 
Five Famous 


Points 
| Hanes Collar- 


ettes are cut to 

size. A 40 suit 

has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won't roll or 
pucker. Protects the 
chest fromcold draughts 
and lets the top-shirt 
lie smooth. 


HANES Cuffs 

won't pull off. 

They snug the 

wrist, ein- 
forced on the end to 
prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length — not 
uneven. 


Hanes Elastic 
% Shoulders give 

with every move- 

ment, because 
they’re made with a 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


Hanes Closed 
Crotch really 
STAYS closed. 
Double gusset in 
thigh another comfort 
feature. Crotch can’t 
bind, for Hangs is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as chest. 


Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never 
bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker showing 
under the socks. One 
leg is exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They're mates! 











Milder Musterole 
forSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children *s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Radio Buyers—Use Your Head! 


Read this new free book. It tells 
the secrets of radio building. It 
shows you how to protect yourself 
against “‘gyp’’ parts. It shows 
how to save $50.00 to $75.00 on a 
set and how to test a set before you 
buy, so as to be sure you are get- 
ting one that will give distance and 
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selectivity. Ask for‘‘Use Your Head 


in Buying Radio.”’ 
“inside dope” 
wanted to know. 


It tells all the 
you’ve always 
It’s FREE! 


Write today!! 

. . 1612 W. Washington St., 
Union Park Electric Company, '"(y\:.0e ino. 
Makers of the **Lyric Star’’ Radio, built exclusively 

of standard units engineered into the perfect set. 














ve Rugs: attiome 
UgS*AT HOME 

Ss \ Fascinating work in your spare time 

—it’s fun with big money. 

Learn in a half hour to weave Colonial rugs 

quaint carpets, homesp: n, etc., from old 


lags—and many other materials. Some weav- 
ers make $50 a week and are rushed with 











Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


















Men Wanting Positions 
Firemen, brakemen, colored train 
or sleeping car porters, write for ap- 
plication blank; experience unneces- 
sary; first class roads; no strike; 
name position wanted. 

Railway Inst., Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAINTY TONNEAU WRIST WATCH 
Platinum effect, exquisitely engraved. 
~ Excellent timekeeper. Yours for 
introducing bi 
® dress snap fasteners at lOc. 
Write today for initial order 
of 30 sets, select fine premi- 
ums as offered in FREE Ca'a- 
. SEND MON 












FEATHER BEDS (i.\tice 
FR NE TA TS Low Prices 
WwW I! deli feather beds, pillows and feathers di- 
rect Tres can tote cnt on reawarenr money after ten days’ trial 
if not satisfied. Write today for free © | bargain . 

American Feather & Pillow Con, Dept. 39 Nashville, Tenn. 


BOYS & CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN 
GIRLS Send name and address. ¥e =m wend you $0 ote 
= net — ~ “Dept. 7. Brooklyn (R) N.Y. 











Expert Farm Shop Work 








Tool Hanger 


N excellent hanger for tools can be made 
by cutting a narrow cross-section froma 


worn motor-car tire and securing it in 















et 
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any desired position by means of nails through 
the bead edge. Spread the section to the 
required width of throat. S. 
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A Self-Closing Gate 


A gate that will open in either direction, and 
at the same time always swing closed when 
released, is shown in the sketch. Such a 
gate is particularly desirable for the garden 
or poultry yard. The specially constructed 





Choir each side of pare 
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hinge is very simple, and is made in two 
parts. The part attached to the gate is 
merely a long rod of half-inch iron bent and 
flattened at each end, and 
with two or more holes in the 
flattened part for nailing or 
bolting to the top and bottom 
bars of the gate frame. This 
rod turns freely in the two 


gO" large staples by which it is 
held to the gate-post. The 

weight of the gate is sustained 

2efa/ by two short pieces of chain 
Of frrge of equal length, both of which 


are secured at one end to the 
top bar of the gate frame a foot from the 
hinge, while the other ends are stapled se- 
curely to the gate-post on opposite sides well 
above the top of the gate. When the gate is 
pushed open, the chain on the side from which 


it is pushed winds part way around the gate- 
post and the gate is raised, the hinge rod 
slipping upward easily through the staples, 
As soon as the gate is released it swings back, 
coming to rest in a central position with both 
This gate has a durable form of 
hinge, it never sags in snow or mud, and can 


chains taut. 


not be left open unless propped open. 


Getting Tools Out 


a 


G. 


of the Well 


Did you ever, when working around a bored 
or drilled well, drop a. hammer, bit, chisel, 
or the like, into the well? It was a puzzling 
task to recover it, wasn’t it? 
plexing point in such a case is getting hold 


of the tool. 


for this purpose. 
Cut a piece of one-and-one-half-inch iron 
piping (B) three feet long. 
holes through its walls, near one end ono 
posite sides of the pipe, and insert the en 
of a piece of heavy wire (A) as a bail for 


The _per- 


The illustration shows a device 


Drill two small 
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attaching the well rope to the instrument. 
Take a single leaf from an old buggy spring 


and cut it in two. 


Hammer a few inches 


opposite end of piece of piping to oval shape, 
place the two pieces of spring together as at 
H, the cut ends together, with their convex 
sides standing outward or opposing. 


the cut ends a few inches in flattened 


nsert 
end of 


piping, as at C, and wedge them sec 
therein with wooden wedge. } 
a short piece of hay wire to an ordinary No, 


10 carpenter’s nail and 


lower end of piping (F). 


Now, when a tool is droppe 


Tie one end of 


the opposite end to 
d into the well, 


attach the well rope to the wire bail in uppe 
Spread the points of the two 


end of pipe. | 
pieces of spring apart 
between them horizon 


till the nail will pass 
tally as at D, letting 


the springs together on it. Drop the instr 
ment to the bottom of the well and raise 

up a few inches, letting it fall against the 
earth bottom gently, repeating the operatioa 
till the springs catch the tool. 


of the springs against the na 


The pressure 


il is vigorous 


enough that gentle strokes against the 
bottom will not dislodge the nail, but whet 


the springs drop astride the tool so 


will knock the nail from between the springs 


when they will instantly close upon it. 
wire attached to nail prevents its rem 


in the well when dislodged. 
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Keeping the Balance 
By Leon W. Dean 











E are in the habit of saying that a man 

should do that in life for which by 
pature he is most fitted, whether it be mend- 
ling boots or presiding over a college. We 
\think it proper that we should give our 
| young folks an opportunity to choose the 
iealling they prefer, and in it to educate 
lthemselves. Taking advantage of this, the 
'euntry boy and girl select one vocation or 
/gnother and hie away to the city. Quite 
jright. If a farmer boy wants to become a 
doctor or a lawyer or a newspaper man, it is 
‘right that he should—much better than that 
| he stay at home and become an incompetent 


farmer. 

The trouble with the arrangement as it 
now stands is that the country youth has 
his chance to go to the city, but the city 
youth does not have a chance to go to the 
country. Broadly speaking, he knows noth- 
ing about the country and farm life and is 
given no opportunity to know. 


Schools Should Teach Farm Work 


The city schools, recognizing that a boy 
should develop into that for which Nature 
intended him, have added to the old-time 
curriculum courses in manual training and 
courses in this and that, but what city high 
sxhool has a good practical course in agri- 
culture, forestry, animal husbandry and the 
like? What city high school has its model 
fam and other sources of instruction and 
inspiration? Surely city boys and girls can 
|not be expected to take an interest in country 
\life unless an exceptional effort is made to 
| lay its possibilities before them. 
| If out of the multitude of these young 
jpeople some few can be turned with their 
faes toward the farmlands and the little 
leountry villages, seeing there the fulfilment 
lof their desires, the problem of the aban- 
doned farm and the abandoned village will 
be at least partially solved—the farm and 
| village industries that have been left behind 
\in the migration of boys to the cities will be 
ltaken up by other lads bound countryward. 
Given a chance, Nature has the very im- 
portant habit of maintaining a balance. 
Sentiment isn’t going to supply a whole lot 
| of candidates for the back-to-the-farm move- 
|ment, but a moment’s thought is enough to 
| convince any one that if in all our cities proper 
facilities were provided for the theoretical 
and practical teaching of rural subjects the 
/sum total of boys and girls who would elect 
0 follow that way of life would nct be in- 
considerable. 
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| How Many Can We Feed? 


Continued from page 68 


up-to-date methods are followed the pro- 
duction exceeds twelve dozens. 

| Along with these improvements in our pro- 
duction methods will doubtless come greater 
care in food preparation, so that less food 
will be wasted in cooking. The 20 per cent 
now wasted can perhaps be reduced to 10 
per cent. 


What Are the Conclusions? 


Finally, when we take into consideration all 
these factors—increased land, greater yields 
per acre, greater productive efficiency of our 
arm animals, and reduction of wastes in 
cooking—we find that a greatly increased 
Population could be fed and clothed from our 
and. Since marginal land and more expen- 
Sive practises will have to be used, this in- 
trease in production must be accompanied by 
lowly increasing prices for food, relative to 
other things. 
The conclusions of some of our prominent 
logists and others who believe that 
000,000 population is our upper limit, do 
hot seem reasonable in the light of all our 
Possibilities. A population of 400,000,000 
“ems entirely possible without serious al- 
eration of our present food habits and with- 
%t our being reduced to the vegetable and 
Soybean diet of the Chinese. 
nauch.a tremendous increase in our popu- 
tion is a long distance ahead. At our 
Present rate of increase it will not be reached 
er 100 years, and if present tendencies in 
our birth rate continue it will doubtless be a 
uch longer time before a real food problem 





overtakes us. 
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FREE 
Shooting 
Information 


Captain Askins has just 
written a new book about 
Super-X that we'll be glad 
to send you on request. Is 
there anything you want to 
know about your guns or 
ammunition? Let our tech- 
nical men answer your 
questions. 


Do you know about the 
many big developments 
which have made WEsTERN 
the choice of the world’s 
crack shots? Super-X for 
long range; Xpert for qual- 
ity and low price in a smoke- 
less shell; the Lubaloy bul- 
let which prevents metal 
fouling in high-power rifles; 
the Open-Point Expanding 
bullets for deadly killing 
power; the Marksman L. R. 
.22 for amazing accuracy in 
small-bore shooting. 


Literature telling all about 
them is yours for the asking. 
Always glad to hear from 
you. 


NOVEMBER, 1925 





Who Knows Better 
What This Long 
Range Load Will Do? 


Super- X for the high ones every time! And who 
knows better than the farmer-sportsman how it 
crumples up ducks and geese that are way out of 
range of ordinary loads. Thousands are shooting it! 


If you’ve ever shot ducks alongside of a man who 
was shooting Super-X, it’s a sure bet you've been 
shooting it yourself ever since. ... . You saw him 
pull them out of the sky so far off you wouldn’t even 
think of shooting. . . . Clean kills, too... .. There’s 
nothing like it! 


Super-X, because of its concentrated shot string and 
close patterns, extends the effective range of your 
gun 15 to 20 yards. It’s the greatest shell of all for 
ducks and geese. Turkeys, too. A killer for hawks 
and crows. You can’t beat it for any kind of game 
that takes a heavy load. Gives deadly, hard-hitting 
patterns—but mighty easy on your shoulder! 


There’s another Western shell you ought to try 
for ordinary shooting. Western’s new “Xpert.”” 
A real game-getter, but surprisingly low in price. 
Western's outstanding developments in rifle, re- 
volver and shotgun ammunition have made it the 
choice of sportsmen everywhere. World’s Champion 
Ammunition. Sold by thousands of dealers. Write 
for information. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1142 Broadway EAST ALTON, ILL. 





AMMUNITION 





weight 40z. Price each 88c Postpaid; 3 for 
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This dainty Watch, rich 
clasp, beutiful Crown and 
Cluster Ring- both 


Finest Assorted Liquid Perfume 
bottles and e: 











20 acy 
BELL PERF 
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Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 
in 





“ é $2.40. Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60. Every : 
M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, n i ay 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and ‘‘How to use a | shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you 


- * Lh E 
Razor.” Maher &Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio | <P Dis” and 10-day trial offer, [emilee oe Dent. 1100" Chicago 


tx SSL BESET a 
‘7, Jeweled <= uee*’ “Guaranteed 
“2 Movmt. <= For10 Years 






ved, Plati- 
num effect, with tinny Row my and fancy 
Genui e Jeweled 
Movement Guaranteed 10 years. i 


at l5c a bottle. 
lan to get this beautiful Watch & Ring. 
UME COo., Dept. B250 Chicago 
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2 down and it’s yours 

All late models, completely rebuilt and re- 


ished brand new. GU TEED for ten 
vuan . ‘Bead no money—big FREE catalog 





easy pay 
ited time, so wri 











RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
ee don Tox P*Je Lg BT 
° a ‘our ¢ . j° 

— Sducation se michont. "Write IMMEDIATELY for free 
list of U. 8. Government positions now open to men and 


at Do It today eure. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept.K242 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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IF YOU WANT 


HIGHEST PRICES 
FOR YOUR 


FURS 


Triumph Traps | 20d wanttosave big money 

on your Traps, Stretchers, 

Smoker, Baits and other 

— today for 

2 rice Lists, Trapper‘s 

Special 60c | Guide, How to grade Furs, 
iz Sor Supply Catalog, 

Add Postage | Game Laws, etc. FREE 

Weight 3 lbs. | All will be sent 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

379 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, etc. 





Name 
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RAPPERS: 


Our check will prove that here 
you get honest grading, and top 
prices on all grades, Thirty-two 
years of success are based on 
that policy. 
SHIP US NOW 

all your furs—we send check the 
day shipment arrives. Don’t put 
it off—ship now! Free price lists, 
tags, trapper’s supply catalog, 

McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 


132 N. Main St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





and the HIGHEST PRICES for Your 


FUR 


If you are actually a trap- 
per, it pays to deal with 
the House of Silberman. 
You not only get best grading and 
highest prices, but your traps this 
season needn't cost you a cent. 
The best standard makes of traps 
given. Act while this unusual ae 
still holds good. Thousands of 
satisfied shippers! Hundreds of 
testimonials like these in our files: 
“Received check on traps. 
Must have two or threedozen 
more this fall. Get the most 
for my furs when I ship to 
you. Will ship a lot more 
this fall."—Noa Marsh, 
Sheridan, Mich. 4 
“Thanks for trap re- 
fund. When I need more 
traps or supplies will send to ~ 
you for them. Have shipped 
to different houses, but after 
this all my furs go to Silberman.” 
R. Fricke, State Center, lowa. 
Send today for facts regarding this remarkable trap 
offer; also free supply list and market forecast, that 
keep you posted on right prices. If you want more 
money for your furs, write 


Ss, S ILBERMAN 


230 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 
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What the Fur Signs Mean 


By George J. Thiessen 








unconsciously in most 
certain signs mean; the animals that make 


signs of game and, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, be able to interpret 
their meaning. Years ago the pioneers 
were all adept at this because, when the 
land was new, a knowledge of tracks and 


S ICCESSFUL pelt hunters must know 


signs was almost necessary to existence. 


While the need for this knowledge is grow- 
ing less for the average person, the trapper 


ought to develop the art of tracking—of 


interpreting the signs. When he is able 
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Fig. 1. Skunk traveling slowly 


Fig. 2. Skunk jumping—traveling fast 











to do this reasonably well, he is repaid by 


better catches on his line. 
Most boys who live in the country learn, 
instances, what 


them; ete. Tracks of the rabbit are 
familiar to most readers and if you have 
hunted cottontails you know that when 
footprints are far apart, the animal that 
made them was running fast. On the 
other hand, when the signs are close to- 
gether, it indicates that the rabbit was 
going slowly—probably seeking shelter— 
and unless frightened, is very apt to be 
near. These illustrations, crude as they 
are, serve as a basis for reading signs, and 
with a little study and observation, every 
track will tell a story. 


Pte igen speaking, one must be 
familiar with the territory each fur- 
bearer prefers. That helps identify the 
trails. For example, if you see sharp, 
claw-like tracks on a hill, far from water, 
it would be unreasonable to think they 
were made by muskrats. Naturally, ex- 
ceptions to all known rules can be found, 
but where a trapper knows almost to a 
certainty that a certain furbearer would 
not be found under some conditions, he 
can eliminate that animal. 

Muskrats leave sharp claw-like signs, 








Fig. 3. Mink—ordinary gait 
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Fig. 4. Raccoon—walking slowly 











but they are found near water. Houses 
are built of mud, sticks, grass, ete., or else 
burrows are dug in the banks. Slides— 
slippery places that the animals coast 
down—can be seen. Usually muskrats 
prefer shallow locations: swamps, marshes, 
etc. Swift water is avoided, as a rule. 
The signs named indicate muskrats, and 
even the beginner is rarely fooled by them, 
once they have been seen. 

The opossum frequently travels along 
ditches and makes tracks that resemble 


——= 


the muskrat. It is hard to distinguish 
which is which. Study is about the only 
way to recognize each. Yet the amateur 
need not, to any great extent at least 
concern himself about which animal pre- 
dominates, for if there are houses and 
burrows as previously explained, together 
with slides, he can be sure that muskrats 
will be caught instead of opossums, nine 
times out of ten. 

Frequently, particularly in fall, you ean 
find places where skunks dig for worms 
larve, etc. When such places are dis. 
covered one can be reasonably sure that 
skunk dens are near. To determine whether 
they are used by the furbearers, examine 
the sides for black, white, and black and 
white hair. Its presence can be accepted 
as an indication that catches can be made 
at the hole, nearly every time. 

The skunk, when searching for food, or 
traveling without fear, makes tracks like 
those shown in Fig. 1. We must not for- 
get that this animal dens up during cold 
weather and fresh signs of it are rarely 
seen when the thermometer is zero or 
lower. 


HERE is one rule which we can accept 


as true regarding all signs and that 1s, 
the faster an animal travels, the greater 
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Fig. 5. Raccoon—trotting 
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Fig. 6. Raccoon—jumping 











the distance between the tracks. In 
many cases there are other peculiarities 
as well, many of which will have to be 
discovered by the pelt hunter through 
actual observation. Let it be known, too, 
that each animal has a slightly different 
characteristic from others of the same 
kind; that is, no two skunk tracks, for it 
stance, are exactly alike. That accounts, 
by the way, for the different signs one 
sometimes sees, and yet the similarity 8 
there and to be noticed. 

Skunks traveling fast usually show, i 
addition to the distance between the 
prints, the marks at a greater angle. Just 
why this animal travels with toes almost 
straight ahead when going slow and in 4 
different way when running, is hard to 
explain. Compare Fig. 2 with Fig. 1 and 
note the difference. 

Mink tracks are mostly seen along small 
streams where there are logs, driftwot 
etc. Look for them under overhanging 
banks, by the roots of trees near & 
water, under bridges, and in sl 
places. The tracks are almost roun 
usually one foot coming down in neatly 
the same spot where another has bee. 
Fig. 3 shows imprints of a mink that 8 
seeking food, no doubt. Had the fur 
bearer been scared, the distance betweet 
the two sets of tracks would have bee 
greater. Had the path been in soft m 
or snow, the footprints would be lengt 
ened somewhat, due to the animal 
ping slightly at each leap. 





During the early part of the fur seas: 
it may be difficult to tell the tracks of 
male and female mink, but there 18 2 
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much trouble later when the young are 
fully grown. Here again a knowledge of 
the furbearer helps. Familiar with the 
habits, we know that the female does not 
travel much and when the tracks can be 
followed for quite a distance, they have 
been made by the male. Small tracks 
after December 1, as a rule, are those of 
the female; one can be reasonably sure 
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T 
this is true, provided they are not scat- 
tered but, generally speaking, in one 
place. Where there are remains of fish, 
with tracks as shown, one can conclude 
that the spot is regularly visited by the 
female and is, in fact, the feeding grounds. 


ACCOON tracks resemble the imprint 

of a baby’s foot, only smaller, of 
course. When the animal is walking 
slowly, the tracks do not, in many cases, 
give such perfect impressions as when 
jumping, due to the fact that the feet are 
not spread. See Fig. 4. 

When a ’coon trots, the tracks are not 
separated so much; but they are not 
bunched either. If these signs are seen, 
one can be reasonably sure that the animal 
is not very near to its den. As a rule, 
unless chased or otherwise disturbed, the 
furbearer assumes a leisurely gait near at 
home. See Fig. 5. 

In Fig. 6 are tracks of a raccoon in full 
flight. Rarely does an animal travel in 
this manner unless pursued by dogs. 

Study the illustrations carefully. If 
you know but little about tracks of the 
commoner furbearers, these will help you 
identify them and find, in a way, what 
they mean. Be observing; make com- 
parisons. With a little practise you can 
become fairly expert with the signs. And 
as one learns these, on the trap-line, he 
enriches himself, for the trails of fur- 
bearers tell where sets ought be made and 
where they should not be attempted. 
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A Miniature Meat Trust 


Seven of my neighbors and myself formed 
a club to furnish fresh meats in our homes. 
One man who had worked at the butcher’s 
trade did the butchering; the animal was 
delivered to his house by the man who 
furnished it, and each man carried the 
meat that he got to his own home. Once 
every two months each man furnished an 
animal to be killed, and each man took 
approximately one-eighth of each animal. 
Each man was credited with the animals 
that he furnished, and charged with the 
meat that he received; at the end of the 
season each man’s account was balanced. 
The butcher got the by-products—hide, 
tallow, ete.—for his work in slaughtering, 
and his daughter, who was studying book- 
keeping, kept our books for the experience. 
_Tam sure that with the same co-opera- 
tive spirit, a neighborhood could, by a 
System somewhat modified, spray its 
orchards and purchase purebred sires for 
& foundation for better stock in the 
neighborhood, etc. Enos C. Pittman. 
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HE fat-content of milk varies 

from month to month. It is 
highest in November, December 
and January, and lowest in August. 
From then till November there is a 
gradual increase in quality and 
quantity. These facts are dug up 
by George Ball, creamery inspector 
at New Jersey Experiment Station. 
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FOUND IN LARGE 
NUMBERS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WESTERN 
STATES AND 
CANADIAN 
PROVINCES 
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#7 ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE HARVEST? 


Thousands of farmers, men and boys, will ‘‘pay their own 
way’’ during the coming dull winter months gathering the 
abundant fur crop, which will soon be ready to harvest. 


MAKE MONEY—TRAPPING FOR 


lor 
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An American Institution maintained for American Trappers 
and Fur Shippers and providing a Market for American Furs 


There is an urgent demand for American Raw Furs of every description and prices are high. 
Trapping will pay big if you “Connect up” with the right house. Taylor receives more 
American Raw Furs direct from trapping grounds than any other house and because of our 
dominant position in the trade, we are able to offer you advantages not found elsewhere. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TRAPPING SUPPLIES 


Taylor furnishes dependable trapping equipment at surprisingly low prices. Compare our 
prices on traps with prices quoted by others. On Shot Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, etc., we 
are equally low. If you intend to trap this winter, we certainly want to hear from you. 


Traps for Every Animal at Greatly Reduced Prices—Save Money 


This isa very popu- | This size for Muskrat, o 
lar trap, its size being | Skunk, Opossum, etc. 
suitable for Muskrat, | Easy toconceal,is very 
unk, Mink, Opes- | compact and has no 
sum and other small | long springs to cover. 
bh animals. Spread of | The year’s biggest buy J 
~ jaws, 4inches. Mail- | in traps at this price. 
ing weight, per doz- | Spread of jaws, 4 in- 
en, 8 lbs. ches. ey) weight, 
$1 15 per dozen, 8 Ibs. $1 05 

No. 1 LONG SPRING Complete ° No. 1 SPIRAL SPRING Complete bd 
With Chains. Price Per Dozen. Postage extra | With Chains. Price Per Dozen. Postage extra 






BEST FOR 


























SEND THIS COUPON — TAYLOR WILL HELP YOU “Ba 


3 400 Fur Ex- ° 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co. thangesidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me Big Free 52 page Book of Traps, Guns and Trapping Equipment with Hints on Fur Farmin and Taylor 
complete trapping service. 1 want to know how to obtain the biggest and best catch of furs, to e the most 
money this winter. Also send shipping tags and market reports. ALL FREE TO ME. 


Name R. F. D.. Box 



























































Ship your raw furs to the 
big New York markets, 
where 90% of the raw furs 
eventually come. Sell them 
to Geo. I. Fox, Inc., and get 
bigger prices, quicker pay- 
ments. Old successful trap- 
pers know that NewYork’s 
demands are the largest. 


Get New York Price List Free 
—Send Name and Address 


You can always keep posted on the latest fur market 
oo when you are on the mailing list of Geo. I. 

ox, Inc. Send your name and address at once for 
the Fox-New York Guaranteed Fur Price List and 
FREE Shipping Tags. Then you will get New York 
Market Quotations regularly, no cost. Write now. 


GEORGE I. FOX, Inc. 


Raw Fur Merchants 
194 West 25th St., New York City 











Our remarkable bait brings animals to your traps. 
Send for free sample and shipping tags, also = 
and trap price list. Ship your furs to the oldest 


far receiving house in St. uis. No commissions 
charged. Your shipments held separate and prices 
quoted, if desired. Write for lists and free sample 
now. Eugene Donz & Son, Established 1344, 
300 Donzelot Bidg Louis, Mo. 


Ship to Eugene DonzelotsSon 
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TRAPPERS 





We are offering the best line of Trappers 
Supplies ever placed before you in our New 
Supply Catalog—now ready to man. mae 
- Star Automobile— lo 
50 Valuable Prizes sot“ etomatic Shot 
Gun, etc., 50 prizes — to be given to Fur Shippers 
this season. Read all about it in our free catalog. 
Get Busy — It’s all Free — Write today to:— 


Abraham 
Fu Co. 


121 ABRAHAM BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Send me your New Supply Catalog and Gift Offers— FREE 





TRAPPER 


Ship To 
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Thousands of 
satisfied Trappers 

and Dealers ship tous 
Year after Year. 


Good reasons—we pay top prices, give 
best New York grading, send returns 
same day ya —- shipments. We 
pay parcel post and express charges. 
No commission deducted. 


BE SURE-—to send us furs if 
you want to BE SURE of good prices 
and quick returns. Don’t Delay— 
Write for our price list—NOW! 


BENJAMIN DORM. 


RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


/47 West 24%ST New York 














The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 











Controlling Acreages 


HAVE been farming ever since 1890, and 

the last four years have been my worst, 
and I find many farms are in the same condi- 
tion. I have been studying a remedy. I 
believe the only remedy is to form a farm 
organization to control the acreage and the 
amount each farmer is to put on the market 
each month, the organization to have a 
national headquarters, to find out the surplus 
and the amount each farmer puts on the 
market each month, so that the market will 
not be glutted. Also to find out the number 
of acres in each farm and then cut down in 
case of surplus, so the next-year crop will 
not be overdone. The national organization 
is to notify the state organizations, while they 
in turn notify the counties, and the counties 
the members. The yearly fee to become a 
member should be $1.50, divided among 
the national, state and county organizations. 
Every farmer could afford $1.50 to join. 

I would like to hear from your subscribers 
what they think of such an organization and 
also get your opinion. Wade H. Hunt. 
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Butter Substitutes 


Not long ago The Farm Journal printed an 
article on butter substitutes. 

Why do so many farmers buy butter sub- 
stitutes? Is it because they are better? Yes 
and no. I was a retail merchant for ten 
years. I believe if the farmers would take 
the time and proper care in making their 
butter, ‘“‘country butter’? would command a 
fair price at the stores, but if any of the 
readers have ever come in close contact 
with about 75 per cent of the ‘country 
butter’’ brought to the stores they know the 
reason for substitutes. The farmers’ families 
can’t eat the ‘‘country butter’’ themselves 
and, of course, the merchants can’t sell it 
to their customers, hence the substitutes. 

One time I bought one pound of oleo and 
put it in a butter carton and took it home; a 
six-year-old boy tasted it and made a face, 
saying, ‘‘this butter doesn’t taste good.’’ He 
had been used to cow’s butter. 

If the farmers would only take proper care 
of their cream and milk, such as cooling it 
as soon as drawn, and keeping the butter 
either in a cool place or in fresh water, and 
put it in one-pound molds and wrap in 
paper, they could eat it themselves and sell 
the surplus at a fair price. 

Here is an illustration of price: In my 
town (I live in the country and milk ten to 
15 cows) creamery butter retails for 45 cents; 
oleo, 40 cents; country butter, 20 to 25 
cents. Why? Care of milk and cream. 
Guess this will stir up something, but that 
is about all some do who pretend to make 
butter—just stir up something. Let’s hear 
from some others. C. A. Shely. 





He Catches Coyotes 


W. C. Snyder, Biological Survey hunter, 
working in Harney county, Ore., is the Gov- 
ernment’s champion coyote catcher. 

During August and September, 1924, he 
caught an even 300 coyotes, 150ineach month. 

He made this catch by using a flivver and 
running a trap-line approximately 300 miles 
long, visiting the traps about twice a week. 
His trap-lines were located in the vast des- 
ert section south and west of Burns, county- 
seat of Harney county. This country has 
long been famous locally as a coyote district, 
and apparently deserves its reputation. This 
desert affords spring and winter feed to 
thousands of sheep, and the destruction of 
these 300 coyotes means a great reduction 
in the losses suffered from predatory animals. 

Snyder’s performance is the more remark- 
able when compared with the best previous 
records. Records of the work of government 
hunters, running back to about 1915, show 
that the best previous catch 115—was made 
by E. L. Homan, of Texas. The next best 
record was made by Joe Smith, also of Texas, 
when he trapped 104 of the sheep-killing 
marauders in 30 days’ time. 

Snyder is a picturesque character of the 
old-time type, to whom no trip is too far or 
hour too long if he can just catch coyotes. 











“TREASURE BOCK” 
GUARANTEED PRICK LISTS, 
SHIPPING TAGS AN OTHER 
INFORMATION. SEM.) YOUR Nae | 
AND ADDRESS. 





NEW YORK “THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST FUR MARKET” 


Will Pay You More Money for Your Furs, 
Don’t ship furs, or Buy trapping supplies 
until you receive Herskovits Prices and} 
Catalog. Send trial shipment, will hold for 
your approval, if requested. Our Big 
Checks and Liberal Grading will prove to 
you WHY you should deal DIRECT with 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO, tre 
109 W. 24th St., Dept. 201, NEW YORK, N.Y. /]) 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, whento take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 


586 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























































TRAPPERS 


BIG FUR SEASON AHEAD 
Start the season right--buy traps and supplies from 
us at lowest prices. Bargain Lists FREE! Specialists 
in raw furs and trappers’ needs for nearly half acen- 
tury, we offer unequaled advantages to all who need 
trapping supplies or have furs tosell. Our price lists 
and cash returns will show you the way to ene 
profits all through theseason. Write at once. MM 


WRITE TO 


BACH 


F U R C 104W. AUSTIN AVE. 


e CHICAGO, ILI. 





Get this new Trapper’s Book. Shows new and 
best traps and supplies, lowest prices. Tells 
how to trap, grade and ship furs, latest Game 
laws. Fur price I'sts and tags--ALL FREE. Write! 


Se meee ee SB eB BeBe eee eee sansa 
FOUKE FUR CO., 362 Fouke Bidg., St.Louis, Mo 
Send Free Catalog a..d Price Lists described above, 


Name 
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With the Big Co-Ops 


Continued from page 72 

















The Virginia-Carolina pool, handling several 
distinct varieties of tobacco, contemplates a 
new organization plan of two or three sep- 
arate pools, federated under a single sales 
agency. Membership contracts with some 
important changes covering landlords, crop- 
liens, changes of title, etc., are already being 
circulated in Virginia, although present con- 
tracts run to 1927. 


Eggs and Poultry Better Organized 


Egg and poultry co-operatives are doing 
business satisfactorily, on the whole. In 
Ohio a new egg co-op covering four counties 
has operated successfully enough to en- 
courage expansion over the rest of the state. 
Other central and mid-western states are 
moving toward co-operative selling of poultry 
and eggs on a large scale. 

In the East, the Atlantic Coast Poultry 
Producers, which has been struggling with 
too-high overhead and a membership not 
unitedly back of the management, has made 
changes in its plans and has cut selling ex- 
pense, and hopes to get on a firm and per- 


manent basis. HOOTERS know they can depend upon du 








The Pacific Coast egg co-ops are doing : i 

splendidly, thanks to efficient organizations Pont powders—every time. With du Pont 

Eeeenvelligent and loyal membership. "you get greater effective range, better penetra- 

Insufficient Volume for Livestock tion, more even spread of shot. 

Agencies 

The terminal livestock agencies do not seem Du Pont powders are standard. There is no “Just as 

| Pat = lh ae ons a — % good as du Pont.’’ For 122 years du Pont has held the 

| yolume of business hoped for. South le 

St. Paul the pontee ~ oe See a leadership in powder manufacture. 

entering the yards fell slightly during the : 
JUNTING last year. At Chicago the peroeniinge - Du Pont powders are loaded in all standard makes of 

1924-25 was only 6.87 per cent of tota ae ‘ 
mates glalll receipts. Evidently shippers are not gen- shells. or heavy loads—when you are going after 
mer Storage erally convinced that the lower net com- large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask for 

core ring ih me aisenies in. — shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL—the new powder 

a reali or agin y y ces . ». m 

MPANY ced for stock wid.” ° that is from 10% to 15% more effective than any other 
ae Sad actual —— of —— pales, powder on the market. For medium and light loads 
EER, Ne Be owever, remains large. t icago, for 

iis thn 6.87 per cent-hendied tetent shoot the old standbys, DU PONT (bulk) or BALLIS- 


1,152,587 animals, which brought a total of TITE (dense). Your dealer will supply you. 
$31,400,000. 


The Perishable Field E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Fruit and vegetable co-operatives are for Sporting Powder Division 
the most part in good condition. The 
great California co-ops are in successful WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
operation, with the possible exception of the 

e and Apricot Growers, the organiza- 
tion of which will be modified to allow mem- 
bers a better control of the active manage- 
ment and the right to withdraw at stated 
times—both desirable changes. 


Co-Operation Never More Popular 


In general it may be said that never has the 
STIN AVE. co-operative idea been so well understood 
by the public, nor so generally approved by 
legislators and all classes whose interests 
are not damaged by the growth of the system. 
At Washington, for example, the voice 
of the co-ops associated as the National 
Council of Co-operative Marketing Asso- 
cations has partly superseded the Farm 
Bureau Federation in its influence with the 


Government and Congress. This was F ENCE 
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particularly noticeable during the last ses- 











Sion of Congress, and* will doubtless be DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER at LM B root 
apparent again this winter. 0 Select from 89 styles of ¢=d>-tad town, N. Y. You, too, can 
arm, Foultry an wn 
Fence; also Gates, Steel Posts, Barb io ei) . Save by buying direct at 
Wire, Roofing. Delivered Free ¢-@-Ga =a, Lowest Factory Prices. 
on approval at Factory Prices. J D4 : We PAY THE, FREIGHT. 
Y THE FREIGHT. <~-o-“% Seectioe ont toe. ee 
IE af hind. Witt for free Cuaiee hdl SIF ny Bi PE ee 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. “—¢°“ i 1 
nig wom OSE KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, IND, 
7 hed - 
Easiest Running Mill 
. Kelly Duplex Mills require 25 
/ cont leon power, dos more work 
than any other mill of equal size, 
‘mere Grind shelled corn, oats, 
RA ATIL APE 2 
i = Puts the OTTAWA 
ribed above. l=re Zi - 
——ae ; Greatest | LOG SAW Offer “ 
ba sane #9 : . : : S 
Goodby, Bill! I’m flying south for over sande. _Cuones pws 15 cordon Gav—seuy. Easi ont. Maverchet 
maces a the winter. gine fo PL lly guaranteed. Any 
Ha! I’ ll get there before you will— Tene “Wale fac 30-Den Tolel Ofer and bis a ‘ 
Box fl I’m going by air mail! OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY ——> 














= LameRoom Sei Sage Bide. Pitteburgh, Pe. Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Bept.2g Springfield, Ohio 
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Our New Sunlig! 

Laboratory owne: 

andoccupied exclu- 
sively by this con- 
cern, is one of the 
Sinest and most up- 
to-date in America 





Bic MONEY 


RUNNING A STORE 
ON WHEELS 


Our Big Free Book tells how to ms ake big money run- 
ning a dic Ness “Store on Wheels.”’ Send for it to- 
lay ws the “‘largest line on the road” and how 


© sell it 


Experience Not Necessary 
Men like yourself without previous experience are 
making more money than they ever made before, 

ing direct to farmers and homes, the well-known 
Me: Ness Line of Superior Food Products, Toilet 
Goods, Perfumes, Sanitary Medicines, Stock Rem- 
edies, and ‘‘Never-Shed’’ Brushes for every cleaning 
need. 241 articles in all—every one guaranteed— 
highest quality —sure repeaters. Business perma- 
nent and grows bigger every month. Free Samples, 
Premiums and Advertising make sales for you. 

NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
—if you have a car or team and wagon. We sup- 
ply $600 to $1000 stock of goods at lowest whole- 
sale prices on credit without interest. 


Write for the Big Free Book today 
FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 81, Freeport, fil. 


Capital and Resources over $1,000,000 (13) 











Fi SEASON AHEAD! 

started right; send for newTrap- 

ers Guide ani arses atelog of Traps,B —4 
all supplies. G ws; How 

t Heports--all arene! Don't 


Grade Furs; Se 
pf my oy FD in waving tosge nent a why it will pay you te 


FUNSTEN before you buy any traps. 
wieaaguariers BROS. e co. 
rters for American 
ST. Louis, mo. 











Learn to Mount 
like 











r ? * st 
Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, animals, game-heads, fish 
—tan furs and skins 4 me make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, —— ay —. in 
spare time. Save your Decorate 

our room and home with ae finest of art. 

ake taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school 76 000 





luates. one 





opportunity. Grasp it. Write 

Beautiful illustrated book, 
“How to Mount Game.” 
— the secrets of tax- 
y. ns of photos 
Tolle how you can learn and 
— +4 one who a, a or likes outdoor 
life ' should have this Fey dust send your 

mame and address. ite ee No obligation. 


North 
enn western | aed of Taxidermy 
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New Crops for 
Tomorrow 


Continued from page 10 











ever seen the grove of bamboo on the Ogee- 
chee Road, 14 miles south of Savannah, Ga., 
you will understand but faintly what the 
plant ean do by way of growth. The grove 
covers more than an acre and many of the 
plants are 50 or 60 feet high. Because of 
work done some ten years ago, most of the 
varieties of bamboo most useful and profit- 
able to America have already been brought 
in and are already growing. 

The uses of bamboo are of such a wide 
variety that in the Orient it is doubtful if 
the peoples could exist without it. In Java, 
for instance, a country only a little larger 
than Cuba but with a population of nearly 
30,000,000, bamboos are as much a part of 
native life as rain and sunshine. 

In America the future for bamboo is bright. 
As our forests disappear and the need is 
more and more felt for quick-growing and 
easily worked wood material the bamboo 
will find an important place here, as it has 
found a vital niche in the countries of the 
Old World. 

In consideration of these various plants 
such as the bamboo and scores of others, 
somewhat neglected because hardly under- 
stood, there is a future bright with promise. 
All the plants named, the scientists of 
Washington point out, are for commercial 
purposes only, and are emphatically not hot- 
house plants. These plants will make a 
definite contribution to the country’s wealth 
and an addition to its varieties, not to re- 
place those already here, but to supplement 


them. 
_ 


< ° 
Folly of Foundling Bay 
Continued from page 85 
‘“‘He never told me he’d been here.’’ She 
was even angrier now. “I can’t see what he 
was thinking about when Dad has all the 
information he can possibly need! Why 
didn’t he come straight to us, Max? Can 

you understand it?”’ 

“T wouldn't have thought so much of his 
questions, nor even of his coming to me, 
Folly, if he had acted different. For a man 
that was loving a girl enough to keep her for 
life I thought he acted awful nosey, now 
that’s the plain truth. If he thinks of you 
like he ought he’d not stoop to ferret out 
ancient history from an old woman like me 
that has minded her business since kingdom 
come. That’s what I wanted you to know, 
my dear. And Max, while you're here, 
there is something I'd like to consult you 
about—a personal matter. It won't take a 
moment if Folly will wait out front,’’ and as 
the girl obligingly withdrew, Mrs. Buzby 
dropped her voice to a mere whisper. 

“There’s something I just have to tell 
you, Max, though I don’t know as you can 
help any, for if this Mr. Watts is the kind 
of man he seems to be I guess Folly’s goose 
is cooked all right. Don’t know what Mr. 
Heminway is thinking about, him that’s so 
wise about getting all the money there is 
into his own bank and setting tight on it.” 

“What's wrong with Watts?’”” Max ques- 
tioned impatiently. 

‘“‘Who’s this woman named Meeker he’s 
always phoning to in New York late at night? ? 
Don’t he know we’re all on party lines here?’ 


Continued in December 








“T guess I’ll try a piece of this Farm 
Journal —I heard Mr. Jones say 
his family devours it every month” 


























GIBBS TRAPS 


“Two-Trigger” “Single-Grip” 
The best game traps Lighter, small- 
ever made. The er and better 


than other sin- 
gle-grip traps 
for same ani- 
mals. 


King of them all. 
Millions in use. No 
** Wring-offs."" No 
damage to pelts. 
Does not have to be 
set to drown. Will 
catch and kill musk- 
rat, mink, marten, 
etc. Will catch and 
hold ‘coon, skunk, 
woodchuck, etc. 65c 
ea. (less than dozen 
lots); $7.00 per doz. 
prepaid. 





No. 1. Muskrat, mink, ¢ 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. Prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, cea etc., 40c 
ea., $4.50 doz. Prepaid. 
No. 3. Lynx, wildcat, etc., 
65cea., $7.35 doz. Feat 
No. 4. Beaver, wolf, 
80c ea., $9.00 doz. Prepaid 
No broken springs. Gibb 
springs don’t break. If your dee 
won't supply you send to us, All 
traps absolutely guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or money refunded, Send 
for free catalog. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. B-11 Chester, Pa, 











sors ¢ EARN XMAS MONEY 


We trust you. Write for 20 sets Christmas Seals. Sell at 
20 cents a set. Return us $2. Keep $2 yourself. Easy to 
earn 310 before Christmas. F. B. Warner Com any 
90 adhere vette Department T-44, New York City 





PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, ban- 
ishes Bunions. Pain stops instantly. Hump van- 
ishes as though by magic. You can have 8 
ly feet and wear emaller shoes with comfort. 


, SENT ON TRIAL 


“E11 want you to have relief from Bunions, I will gladly 
arrange to send you a box of Solvent.to try. Just 
»> write and say’‘I want to try PEDODYNE."’—Address 


KAY LABORATORIES 
186 N. La Salle St., Dept. P-452, Chicago, Illinois 
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RAW FURS 


9a WE WANT YOUR FURS“@@ 
We pay the highest prices 
Send for FREE Price List, market reports 
and shipping tags. 
The house of a square deal 


SOL WARENOFF & CoO., Ine. 
175 West 25th Street, New York 
Established 1911 














HUNTING @| Hunting & Fishing 
FISHING is a monthly magazine crammed 


full of hunting, fishing, camp 
ing and tm ping stories and 
pictures, valuable inf 
about pong revolvers, 
tackle, game law changes, best 
laces to get fish and A 
iggest value ever o' red ins 
sporting magazine. on 
for THREE WHO ony 8 
or send 25¢ in Pina or colt 
for six months’ trial. 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
258 Newbury St. Boston, Mass 
en 




















JIMMY DE FOREST 


World’s Greatest Trainer 
Will Teach You BY MAIL 


In 20 weeks I will teach you all 
there is to know about — 
—just what I taught Jac 

Dempsey and a host of other 
champions and great contenders. 
Every 6 months I select cham- 
pions in all weight classes from 
my pupils. I train them at my 
own expense at my Long Branch, 
N.J.,camp. Then TEX RIC CK- 
ARD, reatest of all promoters, 


, ' The Golden Age of Bo xing.’ 
ailing. Greatest book of its kind ever » written 


illustrated writ Wpotes of great fighters and fully eciioe 


course and FREE OFFER. here's fame and fortune 
you if you Meee a good boxer. Get my book and read all 
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JIMMY DE FOREST, Dept. 739 | 
347 Madison Ave. New York OF 
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A Roadside Selling 
Kink 


By John T. Bartlett 











—— 


ROADSIDE seller of farm produce near 
a western city, who sold a whole sea- 
| gon’s crop in a single day, picked for his 
| “hig day’ a November date, when most 
roadside sellers of apples and cider were out 
| of the market. In choosing the day, he waited 
until weather conditions would be just 
right—mild, sunny hours after a spell when 
| gutoists had been making few pleasure trips 
into the country. Such weather calls them 
|} gut in unusually large numbers. = An early 
snowstorm had left roads slushy and muddy, 
| « bad, in fact, that the city autoists had 
their choice of a meager few main thorough- 
| fares, and one of these was the road on which 
the apple merchant took his stand. 
| He lined his wares up beside the paved 
| pad, stuck up a sign quoting prices, and was 
| ready for business. In the course of the day 
| he sold hundreds of boxes of apples, and 
| barrels of apple cider. He “cleaned up” 
| before the day was over. At retail prices, or 
| yery little be low, he sold in a day a quantity 
| of fruit and cider it would have taken weeks 
| to peddle out house-to-house. Because he 
showed cleverness in picking a sales date, he 
| sold apples and cider so fast that the sales 
| expense ¢ *hargeable to each separate item was 
| very low. 
| 
} 


At one time scores of autos were stalled on 
| the main road, and traffic was literally at a 
| standstill—except the apple traffic. [Every 
| madside market should have plenty of room 
for cars to drive in, so as to prevent this 
stalling of traffic, as well as accidents on the 
highway.— Editor.]| 
Such a clever plan as this makes direct- 
slling attractive to the shrewd producers. 





Railroad Rates Up or Down? 
Continued from page 11 


It is certain that because of these unduly 

low rates to favored shippers, the roads have 

had to charge some one else more than a 

fair rate. Since farmers have been, in the 

main, unable to protect themselves, a large 

share of this burden has been unloaded upon 
| the farmers’ shoulders. 

That is a part of the theory. The other 
part, perhaps more important, is that freight 
rates should bear a more direct relation to 

| the value of the goods shipped. In other 
words, that a ton of hay worth $20 should 
not pay anywhere near so much freight as a 
ton of machinery worth $2,000. 


Farmers Doubtful About Mergers 


Stil another angle of this whole railroad 
problem, and one which may eventually land 
| the whole matter back in Congress, has to do 
|with the proposed consolidation of rail 
| systems. Farm organizations, in general, 
| have favored the plan. But they are now 
| getting the idea that with all the present 
jockeying among roads, involving watered 
stock in some instances, the shippers’ in- 
terests and supposed benefits are likely to be 
forgotten. An official of the National Grange 
told the writer a few days ago that in his 
opinion ‘‘the country—at least the farming 
country—is far from sold on the desirability 
of permitting the railroads to parcel out the 
territory to suit themselves.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the “rail- 
toad question”’ is still far from settled. It is 
ately that the mid-west 5 per cent increase 
fight will soon be overshadowed by even 

ger events. 





She: ‘I haven’t done an earthly thing 
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ay. 
He: “Didn’t I say you were heavenly?” 
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target practice, shooting small game, farm pests, etc., 


NOVEMBER, 1925 
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VERY woman should understand and feel no dread of fire arms. 
No telling when such knowledge may avert danger. Yet most 
women, and many men, are naturally shy of a heavy arm. So, for 


the Colt .22 


caliber Automatic Pistol (Target Model) is ideal. Easy to manipu- 
late, safe to handle—no deafening roar—no disturbing recoil—yet 
a remarkably strong-shooting, absolutely accurate arm. Shoots the 
economical and easily obtained .22 Long Rifle cartridge. Like all 
Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, this “Target Model” is 
absolutely dependable. 
There’s a Colt dealer convenient to you, who will supply you with 


one of these for $32.00. But if you have any difficulty in obtaining 
this Colt Automatic Pistol, write us and we will give name of a dealer. 







OLT 


Catalog No. 14 shows the com- 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific os Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart ease 
7 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. wt 


Colt Automatic Pistol 
CALIBER .22 


Target Model 
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500 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS FOREST RANGERS 


IN UPPER WISC 
Free information. Ask for ‘vet Ne 3 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


and other govt. help needed. Steady positions. Write for 
free particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, 


Denver, Colo. 

















GLASTENBURY 


ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Seventy Years of Reputation 


Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection against colds and sudden chills 


GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 
Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 


Eight Grades 


$2.25 to $8.00 per Garment 


Ask Your Dealer 


Glastonbury Knitting Co, 
Glastonbury, Conn. Dept, 48 


Sample Cuttings Free 
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America 
Tuxedo— 

properly aged— 
Perfectly blended— 
always FRESH. 


Every dealer’s supply is 
dated. Stating the 
last day it can be sold. 


Guaranteeing you 
FRESH Tuxedo 
wherever, whenever 
you buy it. 

Quality created the 
demand—demand 
made possible the 
price. 





Sis 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader, 
Others are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied bya 








Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Burning Coal Dust 


AN you tell me something to mix 

with fine coal so it will burn? Fuel 

is very high here. and we have a 
couple of tons of fine coal. W.H.H. 

I doubt very much if you could mix any- 
thing with fine coal to make it burn. Coal 
dust sometimes is made into ‘‘briquettes,”’ 
but that requires expensive machinery. Some 
furnaces are equipped with electric blowers, 
which create sufficient draft to burn the coal 
dust, but that is not practical for small 
plants. 


Illinois Hunting Places 


Can you tell me of one or two good hunt- 
ing spots within 25 
miles of Chicago? 


better it is. Holes in trees were the natural 
homes of birds and they were never cleaned 
out except by the birds. The only exception 
is where houses have been occupied by 
English sparrows. These birds have very 
foul homes. 

ee 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Landlord’s Note to Tenant 


A rents his farm to B upon the terms of an 
equal division of the produce. For sey. 
eral years, however, upon the sale of the 
partnership crops, A has collected the - 
entire amount and has given B his prom. 
issory notes for one-half. When are these 
notes payable, and does B have a lien on 
the farm for their security? 8 


Unless the notes described are so worded 
as to call for a differ- 
ent time of payment, 





G. R. 


There are very few 
spots where hunting 
is open to the public 
within 25 miles of 
Chicago. You may 
perhaps find some 
good brush and corn 
land out between 
Aurora and_ Joliet, 
where, with the per- 
mission of the land- 


owner, you may hunt Wicked mosquito, the villain, punc- A’s land and on any 
rabbits. Great care tures the auto tires of his rival other property of A 


should be taken that 








they are payable at 
any time that B pre- 
sents them-to A and 
demands payment. 
The notes do not 
constitute a lien on 
A’s property either 
real or personal; but 
if they are not pai 
B can sue A, obtain 
a judgment against 
him, and the judg- 
ment will be a lien on 


on which execution 








permission is first 
secured, as otherwise 
you are liable for trespass, which is subject 
to fine. 

If you are looking for ducks, there are 
scarcely any places south of Grass Lake on 
the north, or south along the Illinois River 
toward Ottawa, or down toward Kankakee. 
As most of this land is‘also privately owned, 
permission must first be secured to hunt 
here. In some cases a fee is charged for the 
privilege. 

During the hunting season most of the 
larger sporting-goods houses maintain an 
information department where you will be 
able to get this information, and we would 
suggest that this course be followed. 


Patching Plaster 


I have a job of repairing my plaster. 
There are five it: about 12 x 24 
inches. What proportion of plaster of 
Paris and lime must I use? P. M. 

Plaster of Paris will not answer for such 
large surfaces as you menticn. You can buy 
patent plaster from any dealer in building 
material; it comes all ready to use, except 
for adding the water. 


Tapping Maples 

How large should maple trees be when 
tapped? I.5%.8 

Not less than ten or twelve inches in 
diameter. On trees up to 15 inches in diam- 
eter, use only one spile. While smaller trees 
will give sap, they should not be tapped. 
Trees with a diameter greater than 16 inches 
can have two spiles 


Care of Bird-Houses 


Should bird-houses be cleaned out in 
the fall? ae TZ. 
No. The less a bird-house is touched, the 


may be levied. 
Under the circum- 
stances it would seem that it would not 
be good business for B to let these notes rua 
along indefinitely. If A should have 4 
mortgage on his farm or should be in debt to 
other people, there might be danger of B’s 
losing the amount due him. 


Right of Power Company 


A power company wants to run its line 
through my farm. Is it entitled to do 80 
without my consent and on its own terms? 

Virginia. Subscriber. 

The company can force a right of way 
through your farm, but not necessarily on its 
own terms. If you and the company can not 
agree on the compensation to be paid you 
for the right of way through your property, 
the company can acquire the right only by 
instituting condemnation proceedings, @ 
which the amount to be paid you will be 
assessed by disinterested commissioners 4p- 
pointed by the court. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Loss of Milk 


I have a cow that has lost her milk in les 
than two days. At first she wanted 
lie down, and would not chew her cud 
Now she chews her cud, but her milk # 
not returning. She eats as well as usual 
now. What remedy would you advise 
to use? ds ¢. 
There is a possibility that the cow got 1 
much feed or because of some change # 
irregularity in feeding had an attack of i 
digestion. Give a full one and one-De® 


= 
What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re. 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 





pounds of Epsom salts in two quarts of watt } 
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Isa drench. Start on a light grain mixture 
I of equal parts of corn- and cob-meal, ground 
} oats and cottonseed-meal. On the light feed 
| of grain put a tablespoonful of the following 
I mixture twice a day: Glauber’s salt, one 
| sound; baking-soda, one-half pound; pow- 
| dered nux vomica, three ounces; powdered 


} gentian, three ounces. 


| Cow with Sore Eye 


| One of my cows has an awfully sore eye. 
| She had small warts around the outside 
fof her eye. Through rubbing them, 
hich she always used to do, she opened 
| them, they commenced to bleed a little 
land then the eyeball got red all around 
land the blood is coming out from under- 
neath the eyeball. She can see out of the 
eve as well as ever. I am bathing it at 
present with boracic acid. J. Di 
Continue bathing the eye with the boracic 
| scid and put into the eye twice a day a little 
| yellow oxide of mercury ointment. You can 
| procure a small tube of this ointment from 
| your druggist. 


| Trouble Due to Teeth 


IT have a driving mare which has been 
| troubled with worms and she has at times 
| sid down, seeming all exhausted. I have 
tried several different remedies and have 
had poor results. I drive her but six miles 
daily; that is, three in the morning and 
| three in the evening. I feed her the best 
ofhay and four quarts of grain daily, but 
|yet she keeps poor and has no ambition. 
Before this came over her she was a hand- 
| some and fast trotter. Cs. B. 


| Faulty mastication of feed due to an 
|imegular dental table is partly responsible 
|for the trouble. I believe this is more of a 
| factor than worms. Incomplete digestion of 
\the food may also be partly responsible. 
| Would use for a time as a ground-grain ration 
| for this mare, three parts of ground oats, one 
jpart of corn-meal, with a good handful of 
vilmeal twice a day. Steamed hay or moist- 
;med cut hay, with a little grain mixed with 
jit, would do better than the straight dry 
| Toughage. For a tonic use a heaping table- 
spoonful of the following mixture on the 
| feed three times a day: Glauber’s salt, one 
| pound; soda, one-half pound; powdered nux 
}yomica, three ounces; powdered gentian, 


| three ounces. 
| 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


W. M., Mass.: I can not give you any 
| featment for deafness, as it may be due to 
}%many causes. Go to an ear specialist and 
| get his opinion and advice. 


Mrs. L. M. S., Pa.: The growth you 
describe on your wrist is no doubt what is 
own as a ‘“‘weeping sinew.’’ Often an 
| @easional painting with tincture of iodin 
and bandaging tightly at night will cure the 
condition. Any further treatment must be 
left to a physician who can see you. 

A. L. D., Ore.: Practical treatment for 
Ueers of the stomach and bowels is a big 
problem. I can not advise anything except 
Test and diet of milk and alkalies such as 
Magnesia, soda, etc. You should be under 
| teatment by a good local physician. 


M. D. T., Wyo.: <A system of exercises 
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Georgie: ‘Say, Mom, look at Chief. 
He’s standin’ up backwards!” 
eee 
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ADA 
Radio 


It comes clear 
across a Continent ! 








resins and clean-cut—you get every tone and inflection from 
the most distant stations as though they were broadcasting 
from the next room! 


Tune in and out with equal ease, and get real distance, perfect 
clarity and ample volume through Fada Radio. 


And why not? A// radio performance is measured by “The Fada 
Radio—Standard of Reception”. Your dealer will demonstrate. 


Most Fada Radio dealers will be glad to arrange convenient terms of payment. 
Send for the booklet K, ‘Fada Radio—the Standard of Reception’. 


F. Aw D. ANDREA, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Fada Radio, Ltd.—Toronto Fada Radio, Ltd.—London 


Manufacturers of TUNED RADIO FREQUENCY receivers 
using the highly efficient NEUTRODYNE Principle 
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Heaves, Coughs, Conditions 
“ee er, Worms, Most for cost, 
Two cans satisfactory fof 
Heaves or money back. $1.29 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 


SS ) Tho tonten Remedy Ope — o WANTED 99 
ABSORBINE] (G@) Ze-unewsam. 


Over 22,000 
appointments 
every year. 








TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula 
and infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide. 
Pleasant to use ; does not blister or 
remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


K7Rfee | || Become Railway 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman ae =* P ostal Clerks _ 
1 Steady Work P Preatdin inctitute 
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me, entirely free, ° 


Common edu- ,° 








cation Send free sample 
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Mail S$ ... Maitway Postal Clerk........ $1900 te $2700 
coupon ° ....Postofficee Clerk..... ... $1700 to $2100 
today— ¥ .... City Mail Carrier..........-... $1700 to $2100 
SURE ... Rural Mail Carrier.............- ($2000 to $3308 
P os .. + .ingome Tax Auditor ...... Lees (82048 to 
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7 AL Sven . Py DOREEE. Siice Ai ac owcspecngsc scan ecusdabvansa Shadgee 
MIDWEST RAD ORPORATION 
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Ward’s New 
Radio Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 











This Catalogue represents / 
the world’s greatest 
radio store 


Where you buy Radio is equally as im- 
portant as the set you buy. 

Send to Radio Headquarters for the 
most complete Catalogue of the season. 
See for yourself what is new in Radio and 
what has been actually tested and ap- single dial to turn. Think of tuning in one sta- 
proved tion after another by turning a single dial! 

“ . Every price quoted means a big saving to you. 
See for yourself what low prices can be Everything offered is tested by our own Radio 


made on Radio when it is sold without auperta: in fact, the best experts compiled this 
‘ . ” atalogue for you. 
the usual “‘Radio profits. Write for this free 52 Page Book. It is yours 


Free. 
A Complete Radio Manual Our 53 Y Old Poli 
This new 52 page Radio Catalogue shows every- ur ear = cy 
thing in parts, batteries, cabinets, contains a For 53 years we have sold only quality merchan- 
list of stations, a radio log for recording stations. dise under a Golden Rule Policy. You can rely 


It shows the best of the new sets. One tube sets absolutely upon the quality of everything shown 
that give amazing results. Five tube sets with a in this Radio Catalogue. 


Write to the house nearest you for your free copy of Ward’s new 
Radio Catalogue. Address Dept. 15-R 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore, Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 

















PRICES on 
Again Galloway of Waterloo has 
cut the cost of equipment to farmers' 


everywhere. Galloway’s new low prices on Radio ip- 


ment and the famous G 5-Tube Salisdyne 
Radio Set (nonregenerative Neutrodyne type) brings 
radio within the reach of all. The io set that beats 
them all for distance, for volume, for clearness and tone, 
Brings in stations from coast to coast. Music, lec- 
tures, news, entertainment for every day fora life- 
time. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or no sale. rite 
for new illustrated radio cir- 
cular giving full descriptions 
and pri 


Ban. 402, A-—y 4 


AS AUTO & TRACTOR EXPERT 


Qualify in 50 days in great McSweeny Shops for Big Pay 
Jobs. Through my training, G. W. Smith, West Alexandria, 
Ohio, has been making $800 a month since he left school. Hun- 








dreds of others making big money 


Big Jobs Open-: get calls every day from Garages, 
Battery and Auto Repair Stanons for McSweeny men. Big concems 
need trained men and know where to get them 
RAILROAD FARE AND BOARD 
fneluded in my Special Offer — for a short tume only. 
TH tell you all about it in my letter. Write at once for 
ite) Aaa RA Big Free 64-Page Book and Special Tuition offer. 














FREE Radio Catalog & Guide 
full of newest ideas, over 100 latest hook- 
a Saves you as much as half on a set. 
Shows standard radio parts, kits, sets at 
big savings. Be sure to get this thrifty 
book before you buy. Kiso please in- 
clude name of radio fan. 


BARAWIK CO. 232385: 2°3.5%: acters neers A 


McSWEENY BUILDINGS 
Dept. 170 Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, O. 





STUDY AT HO THE HIGHEST FORM OF 
has grown with gigantic atria AERIAL OBTAINABLE 
pedte experts pn need B 
EXPERT Ene BRACH 
. e rad expert—earn 
money—trave! et «into § the > re’s 
"Gow Sen Gs there wan when Monry Pare gut carte os 
EPR Ghat aay hs COMPLETE 
Our home-study course in etical radio can be 
Sr eg i AERIAL OUTFITS 
rrr pA it now. Bend let 





a oe wmontt Here you have every needed part 
———L__—_}__L___35-F to the last screw for an antenna— 

all in one package — including 

BRACH LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 


$4 to $5.50 
At all reliable dealers 
L.S. Brach Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 

















Just nemne and address é 
ROSS CO., Dept. 217, 1650 Division St., Chicago 

















that will relieve constipation and Make oye 
immune to colds would be a great thing. 
question is too complicated to be answered 
here. Many systems are advertised, yet Con. 
stipation and colds still persist. General 
rules of health and diet are all I can recom. 
mend. 


S.P.S.,O.: Sick headaches are a problem 
indeed, as they may come from go man 
causes. <A full history with a thoro 
physical examination would be necessary tg 
give any chance of helping you. 

E. E. G., Mass.: Moderate quantities of 
lime water taken daily would probably dy 
no harm. However, if there are no reasons 
for taking it, I would advise letting it alone 
I do not know of any reason why working jg 
_er mines should produce immunity fg 
aisease. 


a 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 
Doughnut Coils 


How many turns dco I wind on a coil to 
tune from 600 to 150 meters? Cap ] 
make a ‘‘doughnut”’ coil to do this, andi 
so what is the advantage? A. D. F.,N.Y. 

Taking your last question first, the “‘dough- 
nut”’ coils, also called ‘‘balloons,”’ ‘‘circloids,” 
“toroidals,’’ and other names, are supposed 
to be better because they do not have any 
outside magnetic field to speak of, and go 
avoid annoying inductive-coupling effects, 

Yes, you can easily wind one of these epils 
if you can find or make a suitable form. There 
are none on the market as far as I know. The 
number of turns depends on the diameter of 
the form, just as it does in winding any in- 
duction coil—the smaller the diameter, the 
greater the number of turns necessary. 

Finally, don’t expect any coil to tune per 
fectly from 150 meters to 600, no matter 
how designed or tuned with what condenser. 
If you want this much range in your st, 
either put in a 3-range tuner like the one 
described in the August Farm Journal, or 
else buy three honeycomb coils, short, 
medium, and long, and change them about 
as needed. 


Single-Control Sets 


Are the one-control sets I see advertised 
all right? G. E. C., Oklahoma. 

Yes, they are all right, but they are not 
strictly one-control. The tuning can be and 
often is controlled by one dial, but in all 
cases two or more tuning condensers are mn 
off the same shaft. In addition to tuning, 
you have the rheostat dials. My person 
opinion is that you can go too far in trying 
for simplicity. 


New Tubes 


A friend told me my UV-199 tubes are out 
of date. Is that so? W. W. B., Wash. 


I guess your smart friend had heard of the 
Radio Corporation’s new series of “UX” 
tubes, and was trying to ‘‘kid’’ you a little 
Better hang on to your 199’s as long as they 
burn, but when you have to get new ones 
try out all the newest ones. 

Without any doubt, radio tubes will be 
improved still further hereafter. 





Be Your Child’s Confidante 


Continued from page 74 


over into the age of romance. I almost 
think that is the most trying of all. How 
ever, it seems to me to be a time when cor 
fidence is most needed. Sometimes I 

all that has gone before has really been only 
a preparation for this age when inexperien 
children are so easily subjected to tempt 
tions beyond their years and understanding 
When I am inclined to be bored by long 
gly confidences centering around the relativ® 
charms and attractions of Henry, or, 

or Peggy, or Mary, I reflect that wi 
these long dissertations which tell me 
my young folks are doing I might be wony 
ing lest they be drawn into the vicious vortes 
of this whirlpool of activities which kee 
them spinning so madly, and I thank Gol 
that they are still willing to tell me all @ 
it. So I listen, counseling as tactfully as! 
can, and praying that as long as I can be 
comfort or help to them, my children wi 
always make their mother their confida®! 
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Finger Board > 








place where it will not freeze. Do not 
eit, nor put it in bags, but hang it up so 
| the air can circulate around every ear. 


rag seed corn in the attic, or in some 


| Put the hinges on the barn door with small 
|polts instead of nails or screws. Then they 
il stay put. 

To make cuttings of grapes, currants, 
gooseberries, privet, ete.: After the leaves 
fall, select well-ripened in of this season’s 
| growth and cut them into lengths about six 
| inches long, eac h cont uining two or more 
buds. Cut them square off, just below a 
bud, so the roots will start out all around the 
end; have at least one bud below ground and 
one above. Tie into bundles and pack in 
sawdust or sand in the cellar until planting 
| time in the spring. 
| A few folks hesitate to plant sweet clover 


‘on their farms for fear they will have diffi- 
‘culty in getting rid of it when the fields are 
‘planted to other crops. Results obtained 
lannually by hundreds of farmers show there 
|isno foundation for such fear. 


| The muddy-barnyard season will soon be 
‘at hand. Why not give the problem some 
| serious thought, and have the y y yards in good 
| trim before the mud appears? Study the 
leourse of natural drainage and, if there be a 
reasonable amount of this, deepen the ditches 
jor put in a system of underground drains. If, 
'o the other hand, no natural drainage 
exists, and the barny ards are extremely level, 
pave part of the yard. There is no profit in 
letting hogs and cattle wade belly-deep in 
mud. Besides, filthy barnyards are one of 
the most common causes for spreading 
disease among livestock. 


The man who says he loves his home won't 
bank it up with horse manure to keep out 
frost—if he means what he says. 


—_—_—_—@—— 


After Albert’s Scalp 


|In the July Farm Journal Albert H. Hom- 
burg stated that clear jelly could not be 
made from beet-sugar. He is very much 
mistaken. I would like to take him on a 
tour of inspection among the housewives’ 
shelves of jelly. Our jelly is as clear as 
crystal, and we use nothing but beet-sugar 
made at Billings, 20 miles from here. If 
| Mr. Homburg wants proof of this, all he 
‘has to do is send his address and postage, 
}and I will send him a glass of jelly made from 
heet-sugar. Mrs. L. B. S., Montana. 


Regarding beet-sugar: James H. Gardner, 
at Lehi, can and does turn out from beets a 
sugar that will stand any test with cane- 
sugar, and the sugar or any of its products 


will equal cane. L. B. W., Utah. 


A.H. Homburg says you can’t make clear 
ily from beet-sugar, and I once heard a 
,Woman say you c st make it ‘“‘jell’’ when 
‘Using beet-sugar. I don’t agree with either. 
lalways use beet-sugar for both canning and 
jelly and have excellent success. If the 
inice is clear the jelly will be clear when made 
| with beet-sugar. Mrs. C. R., Nebraska. 














“T’ll have —_— speak to you” said 

Freddie, as his pet dog came running 

out to where he was showing a city 
cousin about the farm. 

7 d rather he didn’t,’”’ she objected. 

t summer a sheep bowed to me 

a then I found myself lying in the 

middle of the strawberry bed” 
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Prices West of Rockies Slightly Higher. Canadian Prices Approximately 40% Higher, 
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The improved APEX Receiving Sets bring in, with 
startling clarity and naturalness, all of the delicate 
gradations of the entire range of sound. 

The charm of naturalness, combined with greater 
distance etes ability, positive selectivity and full 
volume, plus the enchanting elegance of design and 
finish, present radio receiving sets that are most satis- 
factory in every element of operation and a real 
deli ht to all whose choice of home furnishings is 

uided by true appreciation of artistic and refined 

auty. 

Only a dependable merchant is given the APEX 
dealer franchise. Your APEX dealer will gladly make 
personal demonstration of APEX Quality Radio 
Apparatus. 


APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1410 W. 59th St., Dept. 1141 CHICAGO 


Also makers of the famous APEX Vernier Dials and 
APEX Rheostat Dials, which are sold by every 
good dealer in Radio 


Upon request, 
we will gladly 
mail descrip- 
tive Folder. 



























Apex 
Entertainer 
Price $22.50 















A ex De Luxe 


Apex Baby so 8158 
rice 


rand Console 
Price $225 











Apex Super Five Apex Console 
Price $95 ntertainer 
without accessories Price $27.50 





Radio Table 
Price $75 











‘Take away 


rheumatic pain 








When the first warning twinges come, 
apply Absorbine, Jr. It rouses the blood 
to renewed action and brings quick relief 
to the congested area. Following relaxed 
tension, the pain and ache quickly dis- 
appear. 


Don’t fear to rub — it cannot burn. Ie 
is an agreeable liniment to use; of a pun- 
gent, agreeable odor, which quickly dis- 
appears. 


Besides keeping muscles and joints 
limber and free from stiffness, the magic 
bottle has many other emergency and every- 
day uses. It should have a prominent place 
in your medicine cabinet. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


Springfield, Mass. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 








— + 


“*My trouble is muscu- 
lar rheumatism. The 





very first application of 
Absorbine, Jr. brought 
almost imm me ree 
lief ’’ - From Files, 


| _THE » ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Absorbine. 
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lecting oddities is lots of fun. A boy 
found a piece of a deer’s horn out in his 
father’s meadow and that set him to thinking 
about saving up the odd trinkets Nature 
strews about the fields. Now he has about a 


| Das ONE should have a hobby. Col- 

















The Farm Journal is read in many places. 
Here is a place where it is received every 
month—San Solon Mission, Arizona 


bushel of curious things such as stones, queer 
pieces of wood, Indian arrow-heads and shells. 
Every farm boy and girl can have such a 
little home-museum as this and it will give 
much pleasure. 


A salmon has been known to produce over 
10,000,000 eggs. If hens could read, we would 
have that printed in big type and hung in our 
poultry house. 


Well, well, Theresa, you want to know how 
spontaneous combustion takes place? Well, 
little friend, combustion is the union of two or 
more materials. The union may be rapid or 
slow. With rapid combustion an explosion 
takes place. The rusting of iron is an example 
of slow combustion. Whenever combustion 
takes place, whether slow or fast, heat is pro- 
duced. In many examples of slow combustion 
the heat escapes without being noticeable. 
Sometimes the heat does not escape but col- 
lects gradually until the material is hot enough 
to produce ordinary combustion without the 
application of outside heat. This is known as 
spontaneous combustion, and often a big fire 
is the result. That isn’t too technical, is it, 
Theresa? 

The ‘‘white cotton” nuisance of the female 
cotton tree can be eliminated by killing the 
blossoms with a sulphuric-acid spray. 

When the natives of Gallas, Abyssinia, 
thresh grain with a flail, they become so en- 
thusiastic that their shouting can be heard for 
at least two miles. 

Talk about your odd mention, how is this? 
I drove my car up in front of the house and 
ten minutes later I noticed a tire going down. 
Taking it off, I found a point sticking way into 
the casing. I took the pliers and pulled it out, 
and lo! it was a toothpick. It had gone clear 
through a perfectly good cord casing, and into 
the tube. H. E. B., Colorado. 


Equal parts of plaster of Paris and whiting 
mixed with water is a good filler to repair 
cracks in walls before they are painted or 
papered. This is a hint worth following. 


——.@ 


Trees with Warts 


Disease, as is well known, is not limited to the 
animal kingdom. Plants suffer from innumer- 
able diseases, many of which are as fatal as 
the incurable diseases of man. A very peculiar 
and wide-spread tree ailment is that known as 
tree canker. Bernhard E. Fernow, of the 
University of Toronto, gives the following 
brief description: ‘‘On small areas of irregular 


The Nimbus—The Sprinkler 


AST month we watched the thickening of 
the alto-stratus cloud, and from all the 
signs, predicted that rain would probably soon 
follow. We saw that the sun had finally dis- 
appeared behind the vapory curtain and now 
preliminary sprinkles are warning us of the 
nearness of rain. The sky has become darker, 
and soon the rain “‘falls apace.” 


By Willis Edwin Hurd 


Below the nimbus are often seen small 
wind-torn fragments of vapor scurrying rapidly 
along. These are termed fracto-nimbus. 

Now, rain or snow may fall from alto- 
stratus, strato-cumulus, or other clouds, but 


shape the bark is killed, and in the attempt 
to heal the damage by callusing each season, 
and at the same time in the continuance from 
year to year of the fungous growth, all kinds of 
curious shapes of the wound are produced,” 
The canker fungus is a wound parasite: jt 
can only gain footing through injuries to the 
bark, such as would be brought about by 
insect attacks, the browsing of farm stock, or 
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the damage to trunk or branch in stormy 
weather. 

The accompanying photograph shows & 
group of badly infested trees on the Pacific 
Coast. These trees were undoubtedly infected 
from wounds caused by storms, because during 
certain seasons of the year the storms along 
the Pacific are terrific. The grain in the wart- 
like growths is extremely dense and curly and 
takes a high polish. Many curious and beauti- 
ful things can be carved out of them. 


of the Skies 


those are not typical rain-bearing forms and 
can hardly be called nimbus, even while pte 
cipitating. Rain may cease falling for a time 
from a nimbus, yet its dense appearance 
never subject it to the possibility of being cot 
fused with any other type of cloud. 

In the illustration below a heavy showe 
patch can be seen on the left side 

In elevation the nimbus is oé 





This is the nimbus, a dark, 
formless mass of cloud of con- 
siderable thickness. It is caused 
and maintained by the conden- 
sation due to the meeting and 
mixture of great air layers—of 
different temperatures—in which 
the enormous moisture supply is 
always sufficient for the process 
of rain making. If the air is still, 
the nimbus is usually a fairly 
even layer of cloud, but if broken 
by the wind, we can see the ir- 
regular, ragged masses of vapor 
as they are blown more or less 
violently across the sky. If here 
and there the dense rain-sheet 
breaks entirely, through the torn 
opening we can catch a glimpse 
of light gray alto-stratus, thin 
white cirro-stratus, or even a 
patch of bright blue sky from 
which perhaps the sun may shine 
for a moment, intensifying the 
surrounding gloom ere it wallows 
again from sight. 





of the lowest of clouds, its bas 
being from approximately one 
mile to as low as 700 feet 
over level ground. Since ow 
mountain peaks, or even 
hills, are frequently capped by 
it, a person while still on land 
may find himself in the midst 
the drenching vapor. The Wik 
ter nimbus is lower than that # 
summer by a few hundred fett 
and more often, while pl 
through a blinding snow-stom, 
do we seem to realize oursel¥® 
in the heart of the cloud than 
the case while facing even 
force of the thunder-storm. 
After the ‘Low’ or cyclomt 
storm center is past, an the 
wind changes around to 
northwest, we find the nimbs 
breaking away. The low clo 
disappear and upper clouds 
be seen for a time, or the 
blue sky may follow. 
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“What shall we have for dessert?” is 
a most perplexing question to the 
modern housekeeper. The family 
soon tires of heavy, indigestible past- 
ries and puddings, bad for the children 
as well, and when frequently served 
are a drain on the household budget. 


Jell-O is the answer,—an up-to-the- 
minute food designed to meet the 
need of the modern housewife whose 
problem is to save time, energy, and 
money in doing her daily tasks. Jell-O 
may be served plain or combined with 
fresh or canned fruits, and whipped 
cream, providing an unlimited variety 
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Solving Your Dessert Problem— 
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of tempting desserts. It is the most 
easily prepared of all sweet dishes. 


An ideal dessert for luncheon or 
dinner;— an appropriate refreshment 
for parties, all formal and informal 
affairs. 


Jell-O is a favorite with the children, 
providing a_ healthful, nourishing 
dessert. It is equally suited to the 
jaded appetite of the convalescent. 


Several packages of Jell-O should 
be kept on the pantry shelf to 
provide for unexpected guests. . . 


JELL 


Americas most famous dessert 


The American Offices and Factory of The JellO Company, Inc., are at Le Roy, New York State. 
Canadian Offices and Factory at Bridgeburg, Ontario. 








HOW TO MAKE PLAIN JELL-O 


stiffens. 





Pour Jell-O into the 
mould 


and set ina 


cool place 


venvere 
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‘ ling 
for each box of Jell-O 
used. 
























To remove the 
mould, with 
warm water a pan 
large enough to ad- 
mit the whole mould 
and dip it to the 
edge. a plate 
over the mould and 
turn them over to- 
gether, Bes a little 
shake added. If it 
does not loosen dip 
a second time. 
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DEEP GREEN 





VERMILION AND 


VERMI 








[jenna attractive booklet tells you how to get the 


charming color effects you want in your home. 


It shows the standard Valspar-Enamel Colors— 
just as you get them from your dealer—and explains 
how easily you can get any other shade or tint you 
want simply by mixing. el 











It gives many hints and suggestions about finish- tl 

ing and also helpful ideas on where and how to use cet 

Valspar and Valspar in Colors. Send the coupon 7 

below for your copy today. ak 

ne 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose my dealer’s name and 15 cents in stamps for the Valspar 
- ‘ ; I 
Booklet—“ How to use Valspar” —which shows all the beautiful Val- 
spar Colors and tells how to mix them to get any other desired shade 
or tint. 
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City... Se henna ks i Bey (F. J. 11-25) The famous Valspar 


Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer’s Name.... 


Address. . . 
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